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LIFE O SWEDEN. 



CHAPTEE L 



Morn on the waters ! But, surely, Childe Harold 
never bade his native land good night, or good 
morrow, from the deck of a steam-boat that left St. 
Katharine's Wharf, London ! 

I suppose the sun rises on the Thames at Lon- 
don Wall, as well as everywhere else ; but one is 
not conscious of the fact. Here we have lain all 
the noisy hours of a summer-night: now the day- 
light spreads, though the sun is not seen. What 
great gloomy walls, what dark frightful buildings ! 
This is London, the heart of the world's commerce. 

But now the day-spring spreads. Up goes the 
roaring steam ; the Captain's voice is heard ; and 
a sweet child in a berth before the table I write at, 
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opens her soft eyes and says-^" We have had a 
nice quiet passage to Ostend." 

Such a passage, little innocent, may thine be 
over all the waves of this troublesome world ! But 
that may not be; we must brave the storm ere 
we enjoy the calm. 

Now we are off; steaming our slow way through 
boats and barges, and stately merchantmen bring- 
ing goods from afar. Now the deck is thronged 
with cloaked, bearded, tobacco-breathing men; 
muffled, weary, anxious-looking women. I could 
fancy myself anywhere but on an English steamer, 
if it were not for the perplexed looks of the 
Steward, who, even in these days of universal com- 
munication, has not acquired the art of making 
himself universally understood, nor of understand- 
ing, perhaps, as many tongues as were heard 
originally among the workmen of Babel. Certainly 
in that art the English of his class are not pre- 
eminent. Who that remembers a poor French 
Gar9on when his country was first invaded by the 
English after the peace, will not admit the fact ? 

The' Stewardess is evidently his point of sup- 
port ; she tells me she speaks French ; she looks 
lively and confident, and walks round saying 
to each non-speaking passenger — "Tea — ^tay? 
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coflfee — cof-fey?" and then, to ascertain the 
number she is to prepare for, she puts out one 
finger and says " Oon ;" two fingers, and says, 
"Doo." And the passengers, in their own 
several tongues, answer her precisely in a similar 
way, — saying the number, and telegraphing it in 
fingers. 

Stewardess is triumphant ; but, with a woman's 
wit, having opened the way for one of the 
superior tribe, she leaves him to indulge his pride 
in pursuing it; only giving a word of parting 
advice in her native speech as she resigns office; 
" We means yes, and yau means yes," she says, 
*^ and when they say ' We' or ^Tau,' do you bring 
them something to eat or drink ; they will always 
keep eating or drinking if you keep giving it to 
them ; I know their ways, I do." 

Our passengers are coining from the Great 
Exhibition; they say they choose this passage 
down the Thames, because there is so much 
Irouble about luggage on the English railways; 
and then they ask if you have ever gone by Dover, 
and if it is much dearer. Foreigners are so afraid 
of appearing to save in England ; at home they 
would teU you the plain reason for taking one 
way or the other. 
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4 LIFE IN SWEDEN. 

Scarcely two of these people speak the same 
Iaiurua£:e as natives; but, somehow, I hear the 
same subject always discussed — money; the 
n>proscntative terms for which appear intelligible 
in every tongue. Francs, guilder, guilden, florin, 
rix-dollar, or pound sterling, with many other sub- 
di>'isions of the generic term, are heard on every 
side. The enormous number of these coins taken 
from them by the Londoners is the theme of dis- 
cussion, not of complaint; no one complains of 
expenditure in England. Everytliing is dear in 
England ; they have gone there with that notion, 
and brought it away with them. It is a mistake 
which the English who choose to spend their 
money in foreign lands, or in foreign purchases, 
willingly perpetuate. The fact no longer exists ; 
England, taken altogether, is as cheap a land to 
live in as any other. Luxuries, still, are rather 
expensive, and beyond a doubt, to enjoy life 
thoroughly, one can live better elsewhere ; but 
the enjoyments of the poorer classes in other 
countries do not consist in the acquisition of what 
the English consider luxuries; the English who 
live abroad do not know how to enjoy life as the 
good folks among whom they choose to reside 
like to do : in some respects they have no national 
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liking for it ; in others they consider it sinful. 
They choose to live in Germany, or Italy, or 
France, and sometimes to talk and to write against 
what goes on there. Why do not these people 
come home ? if such be their feeling they may do 
good at home, they can do none abroad. In truth, 
the only reason that can be given — ^that is given by 
foreigners, for the English living abroad as they 
do, when business or duty does not call them to 
do so, is the easy acquisition of luxuries they are 
too poor to procure at home, and too self-indulgent 
to do without. Therefore do I think that a poor 
foreigner — a, Frenchman above all — condemned to 
live in England, is to be pitied ; but the poorer 
English who reside abroad, unless when they do 
it to gain a living, are to be blamed. 

I am alone ! writing on the upper deck, while 
aU the world are on the fore-deck. What can be 
the matter ? There is a Belgian Baron, with an 
embroidered cap like a tobacco-pouch, on his head, 
and a frightful braided, tasselled, and hooded 
pelisse, sitting now on a heap of hay at one side 
of a horse-stall, while his son mounts guard in 
the same fashion at the other side ; their knees 
are drawn up to their chins, and their faces are 
awfully composed ; they are resolved to do their 
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duty, cost what it will. There is a knowing-look- 
ing English groom — any one would say he is an 
English groom, and nothing more, and nothing 
less — that is, a stable-man, or ostler — ^in grey 
ftistian jacket, red waistcoat, drab leggings and 
shorts ; he is leaning over the side of the packet, 
and engaged in cutting a very delicate point to a 
small stick. That point ought to have been made 
before now ; but every few minutes a keen 
glance is cast fix)m the stick he works at, to the 
horse-stail and its guardians ; the eye returns to 
his woi'k with a curious sort of twinkle, which 
seems to steal out below the half-drooping lid. 

But the Baron is on his legs ; the whole flock 
of foreign birds have migrated firom the quarter- 
deck to group around him. The babble that sur- 
rounded me has ceased. Isow there is one speaker 
and many hearers ; the Baron is on bis l^s ; the 
groom cuts away at his stick ; and the eye glances 
and twinkles a little oitener. The Baron is ex- 
pounding the matter ; the groom understands the 
etxpo^tion, though he does not know a word of 
the language spoken. The Barents declamation 
eontaras a firee translation of two En^i^ words ; 
he has been " sjoekied " by a London " goekee ;^ 
and as the w(»rds are uttered over and over again. 
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steam is doing the work of all those valiant Flemish 
weavers of olden time, who were as fond of fight- 
ing as of weaving, and, like the factory folk of 
our days, were ready for a turn-out on any occa- 
sion. But in modem Ghent one can hardly 
dream over romance history ; Bruges is the place 
for that. 

It was not yet ten o'clock, when I found myself 
rather suddenly in the midst of. a goat-market, 
on this bright Sunday mom. Every second per- 
son had a goat by the head or horns, buying or 
selling. The streets are lined with stalls, crowded 
with purchasers. But hark! amid the varied 
din comes on a distinct, unmingled siDund, — a sound 
unlike all others; bringing different thoughts, 
telUng of different things. It is the solemn chant 
of priests. I know it well, though it is long since 
I have heard it thus mingling with the common 
hum of men, passing through the murmur of 
everyday public life; like the stream of fresh 
water unmingling with the ocean it enters. 

Solemn and slow, with clouds of incense, tin- 
kling bells, and mellow voices, on comes a grand 
procession ; beneath the canopy the Bishop bears 
the host ; bare-headed priests precede him singing ; 
on they come, through lines of armed men, 
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through ranks of spectators, through throngs of 
buyers and sellers ; the most pious kneel, the com- 
paratively pious uncover their heads, all stand 
for a moment quiet and silent. The procession 
passes ; and the incense goes up on the summer 
air, and the bells ring, and the priests chant, — and 
behind it, as it moves on, the people buy and sell 
and get gain. 

Most persons who wish to cut the Gordian knot 
by which the miseries of a part of the otherwise 
flourishing British dominions are inexpUcably tied, 
ascribe to Popery the concatenation of evils that 
afflict poor Ireland. But how is it, then, that two 
coimtries wherein Popery, i.e. the Eoman faith, is 
dominant and uncontrolled, — I mean Belgium and 
Tyrol, are. in conditions so very different from that 
of our poor little step-sister ? 

It would be hard to find two Protestant 
countries where industry, perseverance and activity 
are more plainly seen, or better rewarded, than 
in these ; and such qualities are precisely those 
in which our unfortunate step-sister of the West 
is so lamentably deficient. Yet their religion 
is the same ; piety characterises the Tyrolese at 
least as much as activity, independence, and 
loyalty. And here, the very aspect of the beauti- 
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fully and thriftily cultivated land is so contrasted 
with that of Ireland, that in this country of priests 
one feels unable to use that favourite master-key 
of Protestants, which is supposed to have been the 
only one capable of unlocking the box from which 
all evils poured forth on Ireland. Popery cannot, 
in itself, be the source of these evils. It is in the 
Irish themselves, high and low, rich and poor, 
priests, parsons, and people, that the source of evil 
should be sought. 

There are, certainly, many paupers in Belgium, 
who are supported by those in better circum- 
stances ; the poor being quartered upon the nu- 
merous farmers who cultivate their own small 
farms, and both employ and maintain the paupers ; 
and, in addition to many common beggars, Ghent 
is infested with a tribe of persecutors, almost as 
annoying to me as the mosquitoes of the North, 
and whom the British have been the cause of 
calling into a disagreeable state of activity. As 
soon as the season for " up the Ehine" draws on, 
these persecuting insects commence their attacks 
on everyone and everything that has the least 
look of a Britisher about it. These " guides,'' from 
the keen-eyed commissionaire to the bare-legged 
boy, with red feet peeping out of loose wooden 
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shoes, ought now to be anniliilated. It is high 
time for British tourists to have done with them. 
Think of having these clattering wooden shoes 
following you a whole morning, and a buzz of such 
English-speaking as this in your ear: — '^Van 
Eyck by me, vingt sous ; Van Eyck by commis- 
sionaire tre franc.'' Then comes the commis- 
sionaire, assiduous, insinuating, disinterested, and 
most pertinacious ; quite incapable of comprehend- 
ing thatyouwouldrather be alone, and only desirous 
of giving you the pleasure of his company. I 
fancied myself hidden behind the high altar of 
St. Jacques, but a whisper in my ear told me that 
imdoubtedly there was something English-looking 
in the crown of my bonnet. I determined not 
to understand either English, French, or German ; 
I shook my head in despair at all three, and at 
last uttered some sounds in an unknown tongue, 
which completely puzzled my zealous guide. After 
a long, mystified stare, he shook his head in reply, 
and departed in search of a more satisfactory 
prey. 

As I was walking out in the afternoon, a sud- 
den shower led me to request shelter in a house, 
the door of which was half open. A woman 
within it asked me if I were going to the Beguin- 
age. 
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" Our Beguinage/' she said, "has a high re- 
putation in England ; all the English who come 
here go to see that, if they do not see anything 
else ; for the English, as you know, Madame, 
without doubt, go everywhere, and see nothing ; 
I suppose, therefore, they never see such a thing 
as a Beguinage in England, for even the English 
Queen went to see it, although I am told she 
would not be allowed to have a convent in her own 
kingdom. But it appears to me that the English 
like our religion everywhere but at home.'' 

I did not know how I ought to reply, and so I re- 
solved to write d.o\hi the speech, in hopes that some 
one else would answer the last part of it, at least. 

I went on to the Beguinage, or sisterhood of 
Ghent, and entered the feudal-looking gateway 
which admitted me into the conventual settle- 
ment; the hour of service was nearly over; it 
was what is called Benediction. I hastily entered 
the church, and could scarcely restrain an expres- 
sion of surprise. Almost the entire space of the 
aisle was filled by the kneeling sisters, in their 
large snowy veils. It looked like a high bed of 
snow. The thick linen veil worn by the Beguines 
is not certainly so light, so graceftd, so 
spiritual-looking, as the thin muslin drapery, 
forming both shawl and head dress, which is worn 
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generally by the women of Genoa, and has such 
a remarkable and picturesque effect when seen in 
the twiHght hour, aud within the gloom of an 
Italian church : the veil of the good ladies of 
Ghent resembles rather what is called a sun 
bonnet, something like those that cottage children 
wear in summer, covering the head, and falling 
in a cape round the shoulders. How it is put 
on I understand not, for they take it off, fold it 
up, and carry it flat on the head when they like. 
Sometimes, from these white kneeling figures, 
and from the cavity of a wide sleeve, appeared 
the whole of a fair hand, and even part of a 
plump arm ; sometimes from beneath the white 
canopy looked up an open and cheerftd coimte- 
nance. I remarked that the hands and arms when 
seen looked young; the faces uniformly were 
old when they showed themselves. As soon as 
the o^oe ended, the sisters rose, and extended 
their arms at fuU length in the posture of bene- 
diction, with the hands stretched out. It was a 
singular, yet pretty sight. Then there was a 
movement, not formal, studied, regulated, but 
free and natural, brisk and easy. It rained ; the 
sisters, most of whom were old and motherly 
looking, carefully took off their snow-white veils, 
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folded them up, and laid them in a square on the 
crown of their heads, carrying them asa Pyrenean 
woman does her capulet on occasions. 

They left the chapel, tucking up their long 
purple robes, for this was a high day, and purple 
is worn by the noble ladies, and is the state robe 
instead of the ordinary black one ; and as they 
chatted to the poor people about the door, smiling 
good-naturedly, and speaking their old-fashioned 
Flemish tongue, I could not help contrasting 
their air and manner, and eyen their dress, 
with the rather singularly equipped Sisters of 
Charity one sees in Ireland, and even in 
England also. What can be the reason that those 
who devote themsdves to that blessed work in 
the latter lands, make themselves appear in an 
aspect the reverse of all that would seem to speak 
of love, joy, and hope ? Why assume downcast 
looks and repulsive aspect? Why should they 
be seen moving about with the dress and air of 
persons engaged in works of darkness, rather than 
of Ug^t ? Clad in ugly cloth cloaks even in 
summer, with black bonnets, and crape veils never 
raised fiom their fiices, their movements and ap- 
j>eaiance are calculated to raise suspicion and 
attract remarks; even to provoke the false and 
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sinM charge of hypocrisy against persons who 
have no temptation to practise it. T have seen 
Sisters of Charity abnost everywhere else — seen 
them with uncovered faces, with happy, animated 
cheeerful looks; seen them hunying with the 
messengers sent for them through the streets of 
French towns, neither seeking nor shunning 
notice; seen many beautiful eyes and bright 
cheeks shining with gladness, truth, and the joy 
of benevolence. Why should those who would 
adopt their mission of mercy, adopt with it an 
appearance so unlike ? Why assume an aspect 
and style of attire, which are as well calculated to 
, irritate prejudice, as they are ill adapted to express 
the spirit of cheerful Christian labour, of joy-dif- 
fusing benevolence ? I ask the question, because 
I should like the answer. Can this proceed from 
the antagonistic spirit in religion which is gene- 
rally so furiously prevalent in Great Britain ? 
Can it be possible that any one could object to 
see good and benevolent women banded together, 
for the performance of works of charity and mercy? 
And is it, indeed, because they know they are 
remarked, suspected, misunderstood, that they 
appear and act like persons conscious of such a 
prejudice against ihem, and thus unwittingly 
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strengthen ideas it would be so desirable to see 
removed? 

The weU-known Beguinage of Ghent is one of 
the most ancient and largest of these Flemish 
establishments. In external aspect, it is some- 
thing like a MoraviaQ settlement, except that its 
feudal-looking gateway, and church, and warder, 
give one rather the idea of the old fortified reU- 
gious houses of days gone by. The houses are 
grouped round the church; a congregation of 
sister houses, each bearing on the door of its en- 
closure the name, not of the lady who dwells 
therein, but of the saint to whom it is dedicated, 
so that you ring at the door of St. James or St. 
Paul, to ask for the sister you desire to see. These 
Beguines are, happUy, not bound by any vows; 
they are, of course, subject to a superior, and to 
the laws of obedience, without which no com- 
munity can subsist, and to which the genius of 
Protestantism is decidedly inimical. But, with 
permission from their superior, tiiey can travel 
where they please, and may leave the convent, if 
they prefer a return to the world. They say no 
one has taken advantage of this liberty. Many 
of the ladies have lived from youth to extreme old 
age, in the place to which they brought an income 
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sufiS-cient, at least, to live with moderation upon 
in the world. Many of them are noble and well- 
endowed women, and to look at their good, round, 
and unwrinkled Flemish faces, one might say that 
. life had passed as well with them as with others, 
who spent it in the gayest scenes of earth. But we 
know not— it might be curious to know — the 
heart-histories of the Beguinage of Ghent. 

These sisters spend their time, according to their 
diGterent ranks and stations, in works of mercy, 
in necessary labours, or in education. Young 
girls who are unable to pay, are occasionally re- 
ceived, and trained for out-of-door employments. 

The Beguines are considered an unexceptionable 
and excellent order; they visit the hospitals and 
prisons. 

After the bloody field of Waterloo, the Be- 
guines were busy. I was once told — ^it is long 
since — a story of a young officer who was saved 
from needless interment by one of these good 
women. She was, with many of her sisters, tra- 
versing that horrible scene of carnage - soon after 
the battle ceased. Some men were throwing into 
a pit a mass of slaughtered human bodies. Among 
that mangled heap, the sister, who leaned oyer the 
pit, thought she saw the movement of a hand. 

c 2 
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" Give that one up to me/' she said to the ruth- 
less fellow who was carelessly burying the 
living with the dead. The rough assurance, that 
if the youth were not already dead, he would soon 
be so, did not content her. She insisted, — 
" Give that one up to me." She prevailed where 
another wouldnot. Ayoung man, faintly breathing, 
was drawn up from the bloody heap. She bore 
him away ; her booty from the field of Waterloo. 
Her cares restored him to life and health. He was 
then twenty-five years of age ; when I heard the 
story, twenty years had passed from the day of 
the Battle of Waterloo, and twenty anniversaries 
of that day the ofl&cer who had bled, and ap- 
parently died and been buried on that field, had 
spent with the nun who restored him to life from 
the grave. Often as that day came round, be he 
where he might, that ofl&cer visited the Beguine, 
and spent the anniversary of a day when he had 
lain "in garments rolled in blood," amid the 
prancing of the war-horses and shouting of the 
captains, in the peaceful retreat of the sister whose 
simple words, "Give that one up to me," had, it 
may be, delivered both his body and soul from 
death. 
Adieu now to the Beguines, and the Beguin- 
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age. All human beings have their work to do, 
if they would do it — if they would work, and not 
hinder workers, not talk of workers. There is 
a work for a Wife of Charity, as well as a Sister of 
Charity ; for a Mother of Mercy, as well as a 
Sister of Mercy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Hamburg, — rich, busy, yet gay and cheerful 
Hamburg, — ^lies beneath me ; literally so, for, from 
my attic in the mighty Hotel de PEurope, answer- 
ing well to its extensive name, I can look down 
on the scene below. To me it is not at all disa- 
greeable to find even such a vast house as this so 
ftdl that I myself become a small microscopic ob- 
ject which waiters, commissionaires, and such 
things, cannot be supposed to see in the distance. 
I am not at all displeased to be put, like some "Mr. 
John Smith," in England^ into No. 576, which is 
the precise date on the door of my room, and to be left 
there to marvel how it is that people who like to 
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make some noise in the world, are gratified by 
causing a commotion even in an Hotel de T Europe. 

The air is now intensely hot, one of the alterna- 
tions to which this cold, wet summer suddenly 
subjects US. No one is abroad, except for business ; 
heated clerks, weary porters, and women walking 
or working much more actively than men ; the 
pretty, picturesque, but coquettish-looking flower- 
girls are always out, with petticoats reaching to 
the knees, and curious round hats, with inverted 
crowns, made of straw plaited in the manner of 
what we call bee-hive chairs ; and hardy peasant 
women fipom the neighbourhood are about also, 
with flat, wide waists, coloured and very thick 
petticoats, and bodices rivalling in variety the 
coat whicL the patriarch made for his pet soZ In 
one bodice, I counted eighteen very difierent 
pieces of eighteen very different patterns or colours, 
and that without reckoning the great white sleeves. 
But what a refreshment it is to see any style of 
national costume preserved, instead of the paltry 
mimicry of fashion so prevalent among the 
English people, and rapidly progressing every- 
where. 

I cannot go out while the sun is so hot. While 
waiting for its withdrawal, as I would do for that 
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of an importunate visitor, I will tell you a little 
story about my journey on tiie raUway from 
Cologne to Hamburg. 

First, then, I had to encounter the preliminary 
horrors of weighing luggage and taking tickets, 
which in Germany is, I think, above all other 
places most deeply experienced by a traveller not 
posseted of much phydcal stengi. and resoluti^i. 
My own opinion (of course, a private one) is, that 
the German people are the most unpolite fellow- 
travellers one can meet with, although the older- 
fashioned ones among them do take off their hats 
if you are surprised into a sneeze in their company. 
I travelled once in the Eil wagon, with a bad 
cold in the head, and really I began to fear I ought, 
as a matter of conscientiousness, to buy the good 
gentleman opposite to me a new hat at the end of 
our journey, so continually did I cause his hand 
to pluck hastily at its rim. But I think railways 
have not anywhere mended manners. Certainly, 
the selfish rudeness, and consequent confusion of 
Prussian, and even Belgian railway-stations, at 
the awful process of weighing baggage, surpasses 
anything to be seen in England, although its good 
folks have not the highest reputation for courtesy, 
or taking off hats. You know, the native papers 
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aEnnounce the birtli of a little German in the terms, 
" a powerful boy ; ". you may think, then, how 
little chance I might have in contending at a rail- 
way-station window with a host of grown-up 
powerful boys, with arms stretched over my head, 
or fiercely pushing at each of my sides, while their 
teeth often held the pipe that would, I conclude, have 
naturallyadheredtotheirmouthsfromthemereforce, 
of habit. I held a sovereign aloft, with Queen Vic- 
toria's gracious image stamped thereon; but re- 
sistless as such a sight should have been, it would 
surprise you to see how these powerful boys, who 
were in desperate haste when no cau^e for haste 
existed, thrust it aside to present their own vulgar 
coin instead. 

" You must give me your money," said a voice 
behind me. These words are often acted in this 
world ; seldom spoken with reasonable hope of a 
willing consent. I turned, and saw an old gen- 
tleman holding out his hand behind me. " You 
must give me your sovereign," he repeated, and 
I obeyed. There was something in the tone made 
me yield up at once my shining representative of 
Queen Victoria. Some few words, I know not 
what they were, placed the old man in the van of 
all the besiegers of the window. He was a short 
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and rather small man for a German, but the most 
powerM somehow gave way. He got my billet 
for the place I wanted to go to, but, to my dismay 
at first, I found he had taken it in the third-class 
carriage. 

" That is no matt^,'' he said, " you must go in 
it ; it isthe best class also ; not like your third-class, 
or second-class in England, where people are treated 
like cattle, and left, too, waiting at the road-side to 
see those who have more time as well as money, 
fly by them at the rate of a mile a minute; they 
must pay in time more than they can afford to pay 
in money. You must try our third-class now ; 
our time is not stolen when our money is spared." 

^^ It is certainly far better than our second-class," 
I answered, as we entered the clean, spacious, and 
pleasant compartment, caUedthird-class. ^^But"— 

^* What then?" 

"There is another privilege allowed to your 
third-class, — ^they smoke here." 

" And you do not wish that? naturally; you 
come from England. Well, no one must smoke 
here." 

" He is some railway director," said I to myself, 
and sat down in content. 

Presently came amanwith a longpipe to the door. 
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" You must not bring that pipe in here/^ he 
said to him. The man looked at him, steadily at 
first, waveringly afterwards, and went away. The : 
time of moving was coming nearer ; two or three 
anxious-looking persons with the usual accompani- 
ment of pipes and cloaks, rushed up. 

" Youmust not come Here," said my friend ; and' 

* • - . . 

without waiting to look, they rushed to another 
compartment. 

Then came the smart young conductor, leading 
a host half-enveloped in smoke, and additionally 
puffing with haste and anxiety. 

^^ Conductor, you must not put any one here who 
smokes,'' said my friend; and the conductor cried, 
" Come on," and ran to the other carriage. We 
set off at the moment. 

I kept wondering to myself whether my solitary 
old companion were really a man having authority, 
or whether his power merely lay in a certain man- 
ner of enunciatuig that word mtcst He had been 
at the Great Exhibition ; that was the cause, I 
think, of his taking me under his protection. He 
said, " The religion of England is all hypocrisy." 

"Not all," I answered, half smiling at the 
sweeping charge. 

" The state of the poor proves it," he replied; 
" it must be hypocrisy." 
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I felt argument was waste of words. 

The train stopped at a station. A huge elderly 
man with the enormous cloak hanging on his 
shoulders, notwithstandiag the heat, and with the 
inseparable pipe carried in his hand, brought up 
his mildand heavy fecetothedoorof our carriage, 
opened it, and was about to enter. 

"You mustnot come in here," cried my oldMend. 

The new-comer seemed for a moment about to 
recoil, but, with a sort of effort, plucked up all his 
resolution to the point of resistance, 

" So-o !" he ejaculated, slowly putting one foot 
on the step, but without ever venturing a glance 
to his opponent- 

"You must not come here," repeated the other, 
in a tone of some wonder. 

" So-o-o I " said the other, still more slowly 
bringing the next foot up. 

"You must not come in here, if you smoke," 
cried my pipe antagonist, who now seemed to 
fight retreating. 

" So-o-o-o ! " was the prolonged rejoinder, as the 
hero of the pipe entered with it, as slowly as his 
ejaculation. 

" If you smoke," urged my half-vanquished 
champion— 
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"/So / " briefly uttered the conqueror, as, with 
an expressive motion, he plumped down on the 
seat, never removing his- large, soft, hazel eyes 
from my poor face, but seeming by that expressive 
act and word to testify a sense of reKef at hav- 
ing overcome a mountain of difficulty, and the 
necessity of fixing those eyes on anything but the 
dictator of our carriage. 

"You must not sit opposite that lady," said my 
old friend, immediately. 

"So-o I " was uttered again, in a different tone, 
and my vis-chvis obeyed as tf he were unable to 
resist, and moving to the other end, began to open 
the window. 

" You must not open the window,'' was the im- 
mediate declaration. 

The new-comer dropped the string, heaved a 
lengthened " S-o-o !" took out a red handkerchief, 
and uneasily applied it to his face and forehead. 

My guardian against pipes appeared mollified. 

" I shall leave the train at B ," he said ; 

" you must take my place then ; you can open the 
window, if you like; but you must take care of 
that lady, and not let any one come in who smokes." 

"But I also stop at B ," cried the other in 
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a tone of hasty alarm, as if lie were ordered to 
take care of me through all my earthly way. 

"Stop at B ! who can you want at 

B ?" 

" One Westermann,'' 

" Westermann I that is me." 

The last comer raised his eyes, orrathOT with- 
drew them from my face^ and directed them slowly 
to that of his combatant. 

"N-a-y; n-a-y! — ^it is Carl Olof Westermann 
I want." 

" I tell you that is me," cried my friend, laying 
his open hand on his breast, "Carl OlofWester- 
mami, of B , must be me." 

" My brother ! my brother ! " was the cry that 
actually rung in my startled ears, as the other 
elderly man shoved over his bulky person, and 
threw himself on his brother's neck and wept. 

To see the two old men — ^the youngest was 
nearly old — embracing andkissing each other, look- 
ing at each other in doubt, denying and acknow- 
ledging each other's identity, pushing each other 
back and drawing each other forward, wiping their 
eyes, and weeping again, was, together with the 
manner of their meeting in the railway carriage, 
one of the very drollest scenes I ever beheld. 
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"Ach.! Karl, Karl,'' said the younger, — ^the 
returned brother at last, sopping up his tears with 
his red handkerchief, but still clasping his 
brother's hand, "it was thy ^Musf sent me off to 
America after our father's death, now nearly 
thirty y«^ ago ; I nught h.velo™ it agi 
when I heard it at the door. I couldn't bear 
it, Karl, I couldn't bear it ; yet somehow I have 
missed it ever since." 

My old Mend sat, as if half stupefied, holding 
his new-found brother's hand, but at these words 
he grasped it closer, and cried, "It is little 
Henrich I it is little Henriech !" And then Hen- 
riech began an outline of his story. 

" I have been married twice since I left you, my 
brother. My first wife was a good woman, ach ! a 
wonderfully good woman ; she had her ^ Mvst ' too 
£arl, and, — and — I got used to it, and — ^" the red 
handkerchief began its work again, " when she 
died, I missed her, and I felt then just as I had done 
when I first left you, and had no one to say, Hen- 
riech you must do this, or you must not do that." 
He stopped. " Henriech, thou must go on!" cried 
the older brother in a tone that made me jump. 
" Ach! my brother ! yes, it is my own brother 
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Karl ;'^ and another series of embracing. " Well, 
my brother, she died," continued Henriech, rubbing 
Jlarge, ^ hj eye. ^th the «d Udke^ 
chief; "she died, and I was broken-hearted; my 
spirit was quite gone. There came just then a 
powerful woman to our country, a fine woman; she 
liked me and married me, and took me back with 
her to her own place. It was in a slave country, 
and she had slaves, and her Must too. Ach ! what 
a Mmt that was ! 

" I got soon accustomed to it ; but she had a 
whip too, and I could not get accustomed to that. 
One day some of her slaves ran away, she said I 
made them go. ^Henriech,' she said, ^thou 
must hunt these niggers, and catch them, and 
when they are caught, thou must punish them 
thyself.' "We went out after them with dogs and 
guns ; they were hid in the woods, and we were 
sure of catching them, but — I know not how that 
was — I got lost in the wood, and they went off 
home without me. I got thinking of old times, 
and I said to myself, ' I wonder if brother Karl 
keeps up his Miist still, for it seems to me every 
one has a Must of their own, and his was no worse 
than others. So as I was out, and had brought 
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money enough with me, I thought I would just 
come back to Germany to see if I could not bear 
thy Must now, brother Karl." 

" And so thou shalt, thou stupid, soft-headed, 
deaf little Henriech, thou shalt bear it,'' shouted 
the other; "hear this now — thou must never 
leave thy old brother again, thou must not." Such 
a Must as that was seemed to bring the traia 
to a stand ! The brothers left it ; I saw them on 
the platform shaking hands as if they were going 
to part for ever, while they were fervently pro- 
mising to part no more. Karl Olof "Westermann 
ran back, and throwing a card with this name on 
it through the window, called out, "I have told 
the conductor he must not let any one in there 
who smokes. If you come back this way you 
must come to see me." 

Here, while I have been telling this long story, 
the sun has gone down — quite down ; a short 
time since the swans only were sailing on that 
formal but still refreshing Alster lake, now boats 
are gliding over it; Hamburg life is moving, 
the Jungfrunstein is gay, carriages are driving out 
to the country, the suburbs are full of pleasure 
haunts. Surely the good Hamburgers know 
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how to unite pleasure and business ; work first 
and play afterwards, seems the motto here. 

Like other resuscitated towns of the oldHanseatic 
League, Hamburg has an external and intomal 
aspect — ^modern and ancient ; the great fire has 
also contributed much to the present handsome 
appearance of its modernized part. In point of 
eommerce, I am told its wealthy merchants say 
"Hamburg first and London second." They 
are welcome, for my part, to say so, if it pleases 
them. In another respect, however, I think they 
have a less disputed advantage over our commer- 
cial towns ; the aspect of modem Hamburg, on 
a first approach, most agreeably surprised me, for 
accustomed only to think of it as a place of tran- 
sit, a commercial town, I was unprepared for the 
air of greatness, of brightness, and pleasure that 
strikes one even on a first view. The water, the 
trees, the Maiden's Walk, with all its evening 
animation, and the large white houses, contrast 
strongly with the gaunt and gloomy ware- 
houses that greet the eye on our approach to 
Liverpool, and with the dull, heavy atmosphere 
of fectory life and business that overhangs smoke- 
enveloped Manchester. The bright and pleasant 
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external aspect of this great commercial city would 
cause one to forget a fact no one can forget on 
visiting the others, namely, that there are dark 
counting-houses and sombre faces, toLling hands, 
thought-laden heads, and anxious, it may be 
Mammon-hardened hearts, to be found here as 
well as in every other place where the art of 
money-making is yigoroiisly carried on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MoBN on the waters again ! But not as before; 
not rising over them as it did at London Wall ; 
nor yet ri^^inj? over them as I haye seen it shoot 
forth over the blue Adriatic, when simultaneously 
with it^ first imspringing beam, sprang up before 
mo the towers of Venice, shining in the golden 
ra}":?, which lent the air of a new creation to 
their gnuul old t^ge, causing a ciy of wonder and 
joy to burst firom the solitary watcher who had 
eat tUl night on deck, fearing to lose the first 
glimmer of the 

" Xow Cybele^ firom oeeaa 
Sisixis irith her tiarm of loroiui towws;** 
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wMch, as if by the arrangement of the conjuror's 
art, appeared rising to sight exactly as the glo- 
riously rising sun shot its fresh effdgence from 
the same ocean bed, rendering a first sight a 
magical one, and a first impression indelible. 

Not quite as it rose on the soft Adriatic, does 
the sun now rise over the North Sea waves ; but 
the weather is clear, and when it is so, a sun-rise 
at sea is always glorious ; darting up, as it does, 
like the briffht rays of eternal truth from the Sun 
of Eghteol^, over the wide and dreary waste 
wherein, without it, we steer our course in doubt 
and gloom. 

And now the sun is intensely hot ; not a breath 
curls the water, which is parted only by our keel : 
if it were not for that great thumping engine, we 
might glide on calmly here, by isles, and along 
coasts looking now so calm and tame, that one can 
hardly imagine this to be the land where the old 
sea kings had their nests — ^the land of the terrible 
Danes of olden time, who, they say, were the 
jcause of adding another petition to the Anglo- 
Saxon litur^.. 

Yet these now peacefcd waters were but re- 
cently stained with blood, the blood of brothers.! 

* Erom the attadks of the Northmen, &c. 

f Written in 1851, soon after the Danish insurrection. 
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Patriotism ! how aStea is that name misused I 
Sleswig shed hear blood, and that of her kindred~ 
finr what? Some of the good Sleswig-Holstdmera 
— good oomfortaUe &imerfl, who reveiaed the 
Scriptural psrc^hec^^aiid turnedthebploiigh-flharea 
into swords, would lead me to think it was &r a 
name only. Whenever I asked them what they 
had been fighting for, the answer was, ^^ We wish 
to be Germans, not Dan^s.^' But £or the present^ 
at least, they must be Danes, and in my opuodon 
they are as well oBL 

How vast the sin, how deep the nuBeories of exril 
war ! I remember when a child, among other 
rfiildish wondennents^ wondering why so uneivil 
a thiog was called ewU war. The &ce of that fine 
young of&cer of the Danish nayy, with whom I 
hare been ccHKversing, grew dark m he tcAd me 
he had so lately been in battle with the yery ship 
in which we weace» 

^' It must be dreadful,'' I said, ^' to take human 
Irres away — ^the lives of foeods, peodiaps, not of 
enemies." The &ce grew daiker ; he leaned over 
the side of the vessel ; with a look, a tone, I atiU 
«eem to see and hear, he nmnnmcd — 

^ That is forgotten wh^i the qpizit of the tiger 
comes on." Qe looked down into tilie waves^ into 
their opening dqiih, and and no mare. 
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I heard aftenrardfl how it was. The spirit of the 
tiger did oome on: in that melancholy strife, which 
deserves not the name of war, he wounded to 
death the brother of the woman he lored, and 
should hare married. The plighted pair are parted 
for ever, hut not by death. She loved her be- 
trothed ; but she loved her brother too— her dhild-< 
hood's comrade — ^loved long before the lover of her 
youth was known ; and a sister's love I canawife's 
replace that pure, unselfish love? No, for the 
places are not the same; loves so different can 
never clash. Why do not all wives, all sisteors 
know that ? But this is only a word by the way. 

" Have you lost anything by the war ?' I said 
to a rich &rmer ; meaning if he had lost some pro- 
perty. 

" I had two sons," he answered; " I hare (me 
BOW, and he is on crutches." 

^^ Where are your nieces?" I asked an old child** 
less Bane in CSopenhagen, who had delighted in 
tilie lively society of his brother's children. 

^^Hushl" whispered one of the company, 
" they must not be named to him ; he is alone 
now, for their fether fought against our king." 

Miserable disunion ! caused by needless and 
fruitless civil strife. Poor little Denmark ! level 
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as your shores axe with the waters, the waves of 
the sea seem less likely to engulf you than do the 
land powers around you to swallow you up as a 
kingdom, 

<^ We are too small to be divided now/' said a 
Dane, of the lower dass, to me ; " having taken 
Norway from us, they cannot take much more, so 
they must take us altogether next time. But 
we would rather be given to England than to 
Prussia." 

Not so quietly, however, would you be given to 
any one, brave little Denmark ; the spirit of true 
patriotism lives in your soil ; your sons are a gal- 
lant band, watchful and firm. And there are some 
of them now, with bandaged-up limbs, with pale 
faces, shrunken frames, £uid youthful bodies 
dragged along on wooden supports; there are 
all these trophies of war, for up goes the scream- 
ing steam, ^^ Stop her," sounds out from the paddle 
box ; the towers of Copenhagen are before me, and 
the streets of Copenhagen are full of the disabled 
forms of men and oflBicers of the Danish army and 
navy. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

I HAD heard much of the Islaud of Hoiiii, mul J 
had Been p^hiaps rather too muob of ]>uW;<4m, i^yi 
galleedeB, and muBeums ; aud bo 1 took it mU) m^ 
head that I would come and wriU) to you 1^^^ 
the Daniel island, instead of toUiii|$ yoo ji<iu(^, 
Thorwaldbeu ^nd hie statuary, aiMl ^^^n^^kuxufttt^ 
and its paiaees, and politics, and yt^^, m^^ iM0^ 



I wanted to see, and to toll >'Vi^ #m^ i&g^ 
natmal heanties of Denmark, hm) ili^i^ >^ 
the Bankh Switzerland ; m I m^^ %k -t^ 
of MoeiLl will go, and to tU^ ithur' ^^ 
went. 
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My good, and Tery genflemanly host of the 
Hotel Boyal, looked daiUy on ihe proposal, and 
adrised me at least to take with me tibat hanger-on 
at hotels called a conmiissionaire, who is always 
ready to act as traTelling servant, and ixn^tdj in 
the antiquated times of tcaTel, some twenty yeazB 
ago, have styled himself comii^. Alas! tliat 
^orioos fnbe is extinct^ and for what purpose 
should I eneanLber myself with the commismon- 
aire? His Fiendi is at least as miintelligible to 
me as his Danish ; that is to say, that winie not 
pretending to be familiar with the Danish tongoe, 
I feel oompdied to make him translate tlie French 
he has kamed to speak for ihe etrnwutmnee, of 
timvellexB in genoal, into his own vemacnlar, fiv 
n^ infonnatian. An int erpr et er is all one wanti 
anywhere, bat I think I can be my own in flm 
krrely Island of Moen. 

13ie Danes ocmsida: this isle soUimety bno- 
tifol; but it WIS not their descriptioa tbat made 
me think a trip to Moen ought not to be ne^ected; 
it was that giv^oi in a fianons wock called Hnr- 
lay's Hand-Book-^ woik, the deaerqitifltti of 
which axe sddom quoted Tcrintim by writers of 
tiarTeb ; so I wiU give you his desctiptioii. in hia 
own words, to save myself trouble. 
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on an open platform on one of the highest points 
of the cliff, called Dronningstolen, or the Queen's 
chair, 398 feet above the level of the sea, which 
rolls its foaming billows at its feet. The descent 
jfrom this point to the picturesque Maglevand's 
Valley is particularly interesting." 

Quite excited by this description, (for I had 
studied the Hand-book, of course, as all traveller^ 
do, on the deck of the steamer that brought me to 
Denmark,) I resolved to set off to the Danish little 
Switzerland before I fully established myself in 
the very fine and comfortable Hotel Eoyal, where 
English people may fancy themselves in London, 
charges and all included. 

On a bright, warm morning I got on board a 
Scotch steamer — a new one, set up as a specula- 
tion to run among the Danish Isles. It is a 
business altogether better left to the natives. The 
first affair of interest was that the paddles stopped 
working before they had been nearly an hour at 
work, I think the builder's son, a young lands- 
man, was our captain. They said some sea-weed, 
of which there was plenty about, held the paddle 
fast. We spent the time of rest in breakfasting, 
and got a poor Danish breakfast at an English 
price. When the sea-weed came out, we went on 
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very calmly under a burning sun ; the wet, cold 
weather had giyen way, as it generally does when 
I am en route; the water was clear and very 
shallow, the bottom being quite visible, and the 
surface covered over with cockchafers ; a whole 
flotilla upset, and moving, convulsively, poor 
things, on their shelly backs, up and down the 
smooth water, which our keel broke into hills and 
vallies for them ; tempted jfrom their dear beech 
woods, to try the effects of an excursion at sea, 
their fate is a warning to wanderers. 

mver was anything in the way of cockchafers 
seen like the cockchafers of Denmark ! Crawling 
and sprawling, here, there, and everywhere, the 
cruel boys of England would be tired of making 
them sing. Even at Kiel, that out-lying town of 
the kingdom, I was obliged to abandon the labour 
of setting them up again on their legs ; they come 
plump into your face ; they fall at your feet ; they 
lie everyvrhere, kicking hopelessly on their backs. 
There is a cockchafer plague here. On board our 
steamer was the fattest and most joyous little 
wife that ever civil engineer boasted. She was 
returning to England from a visit to Norway; 
and the relation of her travels there would be as 
interesting and amusing as that of a yachting 
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excursion, occupying a goodly tome, with a des- 
cription of shooting at soda-water bottles, and 
catching a salmon. The dear lady had had such 
honours paid her as would have turned the head 
of any woman who was not the wife of a civil 
engineer. How could it be otherwise, when there 
was going to be a raiboad in Norway? She had 
an artillery-man, she assured me, quite at her ser- 
vice, who attended her everywhere. "And did 
she go everywhere?" was my inquiry. "Yes, 
everywhere where it was possible to go in Norway. 
She rode to the top of Bingerige ; but, then, her 
artillery-man walked beside her pony." 

" Well ! I will go to the top of Bingerige," 
said I to myself — " if I can find an artillery-man.'' 

But we are off the island of Moen ; I am put 
into a boat, aud waving my hand to the civil 

droll name (pronounced Steegay), was my point 
of attainment, for, said Mr. Murray's Hand-book, 
" to reach the highest and most picturesque cliflEs, 
the traveller should proceed to Steege." So, as I 
always try to do what Mr. Murray tells me, to 
Steege I must go. " Would I take a post-carriage 
thither?" I was asked. "Yes, and without delay.'* 
About an hour dbpsed, and then my post-carnage 



was ready; and I was asked if I woiild object 
to another traveller sharing it. . " If o, if he would 
not smoke." The matter was arranged. We set 
oflf. I thought my fellow-traveller was to pay 
his share of the carriage as well as to take his 
share in the conveyance. But I have since that 
thought that I travelled in the regular post-cart 
which runs from Steege. My fellow-traveller 
was loaded with divers small boxes ; they were 
put in the long vacant space left at the back of 
our open seat for the purpose of carrying luggage. 
When he was to descend the boxes were found 
broken to pieces, and the contents, viz., a number 
of small oranges, were rolling about. Great were 
the lamentations— oranges being a rarity, evi- 
dently, in Moen. So the owner picked each up 
separately, and placed it with care in the charge 
of his wife. The stoppage called for patience on 
the part of a traveller hastening to Steege by a 
post-carriage. 

At length we came to the inn, but it was no 
longer Tidemann's ; the inn was there, but Tide- 
mann was not I made myself sure, however, that 
it had been Tidemann's, and then I entered ; and 
recollecting that not one momeiit ought I to be 
detained from &e lovely scenery surrounding 
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Steege, I asked for the present master of the 
Inn that had been Tidemann's. 

" He sleeps," was the grave reply of the grave* 
looking chambermaid. I looked at my watch, and 
finding it was nearly one o'clock, I saw that 
dinner had been eaten and repose was followijig. I 
waited for half-an-hour, then called again, and 
asked for the master, "He sleeps," was the still 
profound reply ; and I was not to be detained 
one moment ! already 30 minutes are gone, and 
yet, I fear, thirty are to go. 

Well, the other thirty did go, and then having 
stiU heard — "He sleeps," articulated, I resolved to 
break his slumbers. I found a big woman with 
an uncouth cMd in her arms, and being convinced 
that they were attached to the wonderful "He " 
who was sleeping, I managed to torment one and 
the other to such a degree, that, as a relief, the 
big, quiet woman went herself to caU,up the 
sleeper. 

Not so quickly, however, did he make his 
appearance : at last through the open door of the 
two apartments, I saw him enter his own — ^what 
shall I call it ? — ^not sleeping-room — ^but that in 
which he spent his few, brief, hours of waking 
bliss. I saw a figure in shirt-sleeves come in, and 
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in a state of lethargic happiness, salute the big 
woman affectionately-^t is so pleasant to bid 
good-morrow two or three times a day, — ^kiss the 
nncouth baby, leisurely drink a cup of coffee, 
talk to the big woman, pinch the uncouth baby's 
cheek, stretch the arms high up over the head, 
reach a hand towards the coat that hung on a peg, 
shuffle into it, yawn, stretch the arms again, 
and finally turn round and see me — ^his guest. 

My errand was explained ; I wanted to see the 
beauties of Moen. " I must then go to KUnten, 
or the Cliffs," was his rejoinder. 

" Yes ; could I get a carriage ?'' 

"Certainly ; yes, a post-wagon." 

A post-carriage, I interpreted the word ; a post- 
chaise, as we used to caU it in the dear old times 
of EngUsh posting. 

The post-master was sent for, aad came ; he was 
not sleeping ; a Uttle old man, with a mild, bene- 
volent face. This was Tidemann ! actually the 
real Tidemann that Murray's Hand-Book referred 
to ! He had turned into the post-master, instead 
of the innkeeper. The innkeeper told the post- 
master that he had got him a customer, and that 
he was to give me a carriage to go to the Cliffs. 
All that passed between them I knew not, but 
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Tidemann looked benevdently grateful, aad the 
iimkeeper mildly patromsing. They squeezed 
eaoh other's hands ; they exohaaged looks of good- 
will and brotherly kindness. I demanded the 
price of the post-carriage ; it was just three times 
what the proprietor of the hotelat Copenhagen told 
me I should pay. BecoUecting that time was fly- 
ing, I proposed that one-third should be abated. 
The proposal somewhat lessened the fraternal 
cordiality; however, it was agreed to, and in 
about another hour the expected post-carriage was 
announced. The landlord hurried me into it ; I 
felt aghast, but was not allowed time either to 
see or to think. 

The post-carriage, as I found on further exami- 
nation, was an immensely long cart of plain wood, 
quite free from paint, springs, or cushions ; there 
were two large seats, just like old-£etshioned 
leather chairs, strapped across the upper part ; the 
rest of the long vehicle was left empty for some 
other sort of burthen, containing at present only a 
litUe straw and an empty sack. On the foremost of 
the leather seats was perched a littie animal in a 
faded scarlet jacket, cut like a soldier's, with a 
crown on its large brass buttons, and a broad yel- 
low band round a glazed-leather hat ; a ham, as 
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long almost as itself in one hand, and the rems 
in the other; and looking altogether not unlike a 
good-sized monkey witha broken back, for the 
red jacket came out in the form of a bo w behind. 

I was lifted in, — how, I forget; for ihe horn 
gayeascream, — and fell on the seat ; thewhipwas 
canght up and cat a caper; the red monkey stand- 
ing upright, uttered a cry ; the horses stiU reek- 

# 

ing wet, gave a heavy plunge, — and I went right 
on the red monkey's shoulders ! He gave me a 
terrible look, such a look as has scarcely left my 
mind ever since ; for if ever a look spoke daggers, 
that did ; and to aid its reproachful terrors, he 
grasped the brass horn in the hand that held the 
reins, flounshed the whip in the other, and 
rattled forth over the paved street of pleasantly 
situated Steege, blowing, whipping, and looking^ 
if he did not say, what we used to do in our 
childish play — " Clear the way, clear the way, for 
the King's messenger." 

Now it so happened, perhaps by the over- 
carefulness of good Tidemann, that my leather 
seat was fsistened oa in too close approximatLon 
to the wooden back of that occupied by my 
royal charioteer; and so as we rattled on in 
tlie heavy cart, my knees kept constantly bobbing 
against ita sharp edges. To avoid tbia additional 
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pain, I calculated, as the Americans say, on 
placing myself beside Eed Jacket, who had the 
front seat to himself and the horn. With this 
intention I placed my hand on the royal insignia, 
thinlring to put myself in its room; but, I do 
believe the spirit of aU postilions must have 
animated the little hunchbacked defender of that 
horn! Grasping it with one hand, but holding it 
down on its place, he sprang on his Uttle legs, 
and turned to me such a strange pair of long- 
shaped black eyes, and such glittering rows of 
teeth, that I saw the notion of the substitution 
was abhorent to his nature, and resigned my knees 
to torture. A shriU, sharp '"Naj, n-a-y, nay," was 
all he would utter, but he took occasion of the 
only animals in sight, — a woman at one time, and 
a starved sheep at another, — ^to show me iu action 
the impropriety of wishing to displace the horn, by 
blowing a blast that made the poor sheep drop the 
wayside morsel it was piddng, and bound quite 
across the lame horse's feet to the other side of the 
road, while at the same commanding sound the 
woman looked up and dropped me a curtsey as I 
rattled past her in my post-wagon, with the 
Xing of Denmark's postilion. 

After about an hour and a half of great 
suffering to my bodily frame, the long vehicle 
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tion said ^^ rolls at fheir feet.'' Not a foamy 
billow was there. That was a decided error in 
the Hand-Book. 

The dife are quite white,— certamly as white as 
the cli£& at Doyer, and the trees growing on them 
are Very pretty, and the walks make me think of 
our own dear wood-paths in a distant home ; and 
I reflected, with some pathetic feeling, that the 
cli& of Moen, or Klinten, might be a very plea- 
sant and charming spot to snch persons as those 
who were drinking tea within the fonr unroofed 
walls ; but that one who had only a red jacketed 
postilicm, a brass horn, and a sprin^ess post- 
wagtm as accessories to enjoyment, would have 
dime at least as well to hare stayed away. 

I Mt anxious to get back to dieerful Ste^e, 
thinking the sooner my sufferings were oyer the 
betta. I got into my cart, bdieying it would go 
directly back there ; but instead of doing so, it 
made a suddiai bound into a t^ot large ploug^ied 
field^ traTersed by a path whidi diowed marks of 
oih»* cart-wheels as wdl as mine, for it was foil 
of deep ruts; my seat was hung too higji to suffer 
my £eet to tradi the bottom of the eait ; emae- 
qaeiithh» not only was the knocking of my knees 
moR 8eT<»e« but eadi jeik of the hcises orcr 
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my Eed Jacket had Ms consigne, and he presented 
his horn instead of the bayonet to enforce them. 
Tidemann had given the consigne ; he was his 
commander, and his order was to take me round 
the Island of Moen ; and so round the island I 
must go, though a dislocated body were brought 
back to Steege. 

Most fortunately a human being came in sight, 
for I had seen nothing but crows ; it was a young 
farmer, whose mediation I obtained. I went and 
rested at his father's house ; he scolded my too 
faithful postilion, took off and re-adjusted my hor- 
rible seat, and suppUed me with a very rude, but 
very acceptable footstool. He took me, moreover, 
through some delightful walks ; and the end of it 
was that he sent me away softened in every sense, 
in temper especially, and able even to enjoy the 
moonlight drive home ; for my little Jehu seemed 
also to feel the influence, either of the moon or 
the scolding, and came back quite in a gentle and 
humble frame of mind, letting the horn rest in 
peace at his side ; while I pleased myself with 
thinking that my miseries met their compensation, 
since they caused even this Danish Isle of Moen 
to contribute to the store which memory holds of 
deeds of kindness, small acts of heart-goodness, 
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of an hour. In a quarter of an hour she came, and 
told me the breakfast was ready in another room. 
I did not want breakfast, but ran there, with my 
bonnet in my hand, to get the coffee. 

" I shall not have time to breakfast," I said. 

^^ Plenty of time," she replied. 

" It only wants ten minutes to six, and the 
post goes at six," I said. 

"Yes, but not the post you go with," she 
answered, very demurely, " that goes at half-past 
eight." 

"And you awoke me at half-past five, — with 
aching limbs—" 

" You asked me what time the post went," she 
responded. " One post goes at six, but you can- 
not go with it to Copenhagen." 

" Where is the master ?" 

" He sleeps." 

" I wish," — I was going to say, " that you did so 
too ; " but I did say that I wished she had let me do 
so. At eight o'clock I inquired, for the last time, 
after Tidemann's successor, and I got precisely 
the same reply. " Then I will leave him to sleep," 
I answered ; and so I did, and I know not if he 
ever wakened. 

The Danish steam-boat, in which I went back 
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to Copeiihageii, was one coming from Svendborg, 
the passage to which from Mden is very pleasant. 
I was now confirmed in the belief that I might 
have been more charmed with the " Switzerland 
of Denmark," if I had made one of the parties in 
the pleasure-trips, often made by these boats 
there, when I should likewise have had the advan- 
tage of seeing the chalky cliffs from the sea. Yet 
the rather excruciating remembrances of my post- 
carriage have afforded me, perhaps, more smiling 
moments since, than I should have obtained by a 
passage in an excursion steamer. 

The Engiaeer of the boat, in which I am writing 
to you a few words by the way, is a braw Scotch- 
man. It is curious to find that word (written 
" bra" in the North) just used here as it is in 
Scotland; " Katt bra" is as good Scotch as Swedish. 
But this braw Scot cannot speak a word of Danish, 
and the crew finding out that there is some sym- 
pathy between us have summoned him on deck 
to have the pleasure of loosing his long-tied 
tongue. He has been a year absent from that 
land-o' -cakes, which all Scotch people love and 
willingly leave. Yet he spoke of it with a simple 
pathos, which gave a very pleasing cast to his 
intelligent and serious face. He is a fine-looking 
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young man, with that educated sort of eoimtenance 
which his countrymen, of a similar class, often 
possess. Yet he cannot learn Danish, — cannot 
speak a word after living here a year. The 
Captain gives his orders in English. He came 
running up to us just now, with a beard sweeping 
his breast, to tell the engineer that we were just 
going over a little fishing* boat. When ihe dan- 
ger was past, I said to the Captain that he should 
make his engineer learn Danish. "Yes, yes," 
said he, as he sprung up the paddle-box, " I am 
going to give him a Danish sweetheart." We 
hear enough of "languages without a master," 
but the Captain's method of teaching would put 
aU other vocabularies out of practice. 

" I wish," said a poor Swede, who was looking 
round the world for a wife, " I wish I could get 
such a vocabulary; and, indeed^ I thinlr I could 
learn English, or any other language, very easily. 
Yes, oh ! very easUy, indeedJ^ 

But the braw Scotchman shook his head and 
smiled very pathetically, and said something 
which signified that the only vocabulary, of the 
Captain's sort, which he could take, was a Scotch 
one, and so he feared he should only be learning 
more of what he knew already. 
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The opinion which this sensihle, though speech- 
less young Scot had formed of the people among 
whom he mixed, was very pleasing to me ; the 
more so, perhaps, because speechless folk gene- 
rally give bad accounts of the foreigners whom 
they mingle with, and do not understand. 

"I will say for them," said he, "that the 
Danes are as decent, and honest, and good a 
people as I ever was among, I have scarcely ever 
seen a man of them tipsy, and never saw one of 
them fighting; though we cannot manage to speak, 
I find them always kiad and friendly to me, and 
see them so to one another.'' 

" Their calling you up to speak to me was a 
proof of their kindness," I cried. 

" Well," said the plain Scot, " that was just 
a littU part of it ; it was not just what many of 
our own folk would have thought of doing. And, 
indeed, for the Danish sailors I must say that, so 
far as I have known them, there is a respectability 
maintained by them which our own saUors sadly 
want ; for instance, not one of these men will go 
ashore till they have washed, and changed their 
working clothes." 

I write this down because I like to hear a 
foreign workman's opinion of the workmen among 
whom he lives. 
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The chief ground of the good Scotchman's com- 
plaints, whom I spoke of in my last, was that 
there was no English Church for him to attend. 
" You are a Presbyterian," I said. " No," he 
replied, ^^ I belonged to the Church of England 
in Scotland." The answer somehow pleased me. 
I told him there was an English Church attached, 
I believed, to the British Embassy at Copenhagen. 
He said he had inquired there of several English 
people, seamen and others, who did not know where 
it was, or if there was such a place. Indeed such 
ignorance is almost excusable, if they had not, as I 
have, Murray's Hand-Book to guide them. That 
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useful work points out the said Church in these 
words — "In Store Kongen's gade No. 51, there 
is a shabby little chapel in which service is per- 
formed eyery Sunday according to the rites of ih/d 
Church of England, by the Chaplain of the 
Embassy. The service commences at eleyen 
o'clock." 

I had not even seen this notice, however, when 
I found my way some time ago into the chapel 
maintained in Copenhagen as the representative 
of the English Church. Alas ! for the impressions 
which such representations of the religion and the 
Church of England are calculated to produce, not 
only here, but almost everywhere on the continent. 
A cold, cheerless, neglected place ; with a floor of 
bare, uneven flags ; a rude painted pulpit and 
readinG:-desk, a bare table for the altar, and sundry 
brown !««; contaming iz. one a nL standi 
with arms in an angle, the hands holding an open 
bdbk ; in others a few women of decent aspect, 
probably from the seamen's quarter, but not one 
of what are termed the higher classes, though, I 
think, a single table d^hoie at most of the hotels 
would supply more Great Britons than there were 
persons then in that chapel. The Embassy was, 
— I know not where ; perhaps out of tovra. 
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Certaiiily in the sight of other nations, onr 
spiritual pomp and es^nditure appear in a sin- 
gularly scanty ratio with that of our temporal. 
The great nation of England maintains her dignity 
in the establishments of her Ambassadors and 
foreign ministers in all respects except that of 
their religion. Copenhagen is not the only city 
where our ecclesiastical respectabihty contrasts 
rather painfoUy with our secular re^esentation. 
In Stockholm there is no Chaplain to the Embassy; 
no chapel whatever. And what is to become of 
the few sheep in the wilderness who reside ia 
such places ? They axe left to their own tender 
mercies ; that is, if they will collect a certain sum 
amiuaUy, government wiU give them something 
more to pay the priest who is to minister to them; 
and even if (which is not always likely, consider- 
ing that Mammon is the ruler of most men) even if 
they do this without the influence and guidance of 
their church, only see what strange sort of cofi- 
venticles are opened for their worship, in the sight 
of the people among whom they dwell ! Perhaps 
such a chapel as this ; perhaps the use (if in a 
Boman Catholic land) of some dissenting place of 
worship; perhaps a hired room. And if that 
money is not collected, the people who were 
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the children of our church become aliens, and 
their children grow up without its sacraments and 
benefits, or receive those of another communion. 
Our zeal in making converts is known to be great; 
our keenness in looking into what other churches 
do, is known M seen to be extreme ; our Uberality 
in sending forth missionaries is undeniable ; but 
still, how very indifferent— alas ! how very miser- 
able, the Church of England must appear in the 
care of her own who are scattered abroad among 
the nations of the earth ! 

Would that some of its Bishops would make a 
tour of inspection among these continental offsets 
of their Church ; so many charges of inconsistency 
might not then be brought against our reUgion. 
Its services might then be performed in temples 
in some degree conformable to their dignity ; its 
rites and its sacraments be duly administered to 
many who are rendered aliens by neglect ; and, 
more especially, its children might then possess 
what, without the presence of a Bishop, they must, 
however well cared-for in other respects, be 
deprived of-the holy rite of confirmation. 

On our way to the English chapel I had seen 
the well-known church of Copenhagen, called Yor 
Frue Kirche, or the Church of our Lady, well- 
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known, because it was adorned by Thorwaldsen, 
and contains bis beautiful statues and bas-reliefs. 
Cbaste and beautiftd as the interior of this church 
truly is, I never can divest my mind of the idea 
that I am in an elegant museum, or some very 
peculiar reception-room. The building wants the 
characteristics of a church ; the altar itself strikes 
me as being more like the place of a throne ; there 
is nothing to inspire that impression of being 
within a sacred and hallowed fane, which a less 
elaborately adorned church, built on different prin- 
ciples, imparts. The dim religious light, indeed, 
appears to be in general abhorrent to the eyes of 
the Northern Lutherans, and might not be adapted 
to the statuary of which this building is made the 
depository. 

Yet the Danes may well be proud of their 
great sculptor. Perhaps the colossal size of the 
figure of our Lord, over the altar, in the attitude 
of benediction, prevents it from being seen to as 
much advantage within the church, as the cast of 
that splendid work is seen in the hall, called the 
Hall of Christ, in the Museimi. But the proof of 
beauty and of perfection is there, for the longer 
one gazes upon it, the more does the silent majesty 
of that calm face steal to the heart. The statues 
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of the twelve apostles, larger than life, surrounding 
the waUs ; the exquisite kneeling angel supporting 
the font, represented by a shell, or concha^ which 
she seems oflfering to Heaven, are certainly very 
beautiful ; but altogether the aspect of this church 
gives one a rather too prominent idea that the 
Lutherans of Denmark are no iconoclasts. 

The kneeling angel, as the support of the 
baptismal font, is inappropriately placed just in 
front of the altar, and the general impression of 
the building as un-churchlike, is considerably 
heightened by the effect of this. The most 
pleasing idea given to me by any of Thorwaldsen's 
works, is the well-known bas-relief called Child- 
hood's Aid — a child going forth in its peaceful 
simplicity to the battle of life, with its guardian 
angel walking in its steps, extending his hand 
over its head. It is the embodiment of a poetic 
conception, and a divine, too much forgotten, 
verity. 

Within this church I had formerly seen the 
remains of Thorwaldsen, of the man whose hand 
and genius gave life and expression to marble, 
laid beneath a black pall to moulder into dust. 
They were but waiting there until the Mausoleum 
in which he chose to be buried among the works 
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of his own hand, should be ready. The Museum 
erected by the nation to be his monument is now 
completed. It is a noble edifice, with gaUeries 
built round a square, and appropriated to the occu- 
pation of the great sculptor's works, consisting 
of upwards of three hundred in number. 

Leaving this fine Museum, erected by a nation 
to the memory of the son of a poor Icelandic 
carpenter — a son whom she proudly claims 
for her owu, and impressed with an almost over- 
powering sense of what genius and industry^, qua- 
lities so seldom imited, can effect in the short 
time of a single life, we came out into the large 
quadrangle, round which the building stands, and 
one end of which is closed by the HaU of Christ, 
from which that magnificent statue seems looking 
out on the space beyond. In the midst of this 
space we came suddenly on a little flower-bed, 
very small and filled with some simple, common 
flowers. It seemed so out of place there, that 
little flower-bed ! The humble flowers, God's own 
work, looked mean beside the mighty works of 
man. What could induce them to make a little 
flower-bed there, in the midst of Thorwaldsen's 
Museum, looked down upon by the wonders his 
hand had wrought ? I looked up to my com- 
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pardon without speaking the question. He 
answered me by a smile, and pointed his finger 
downward. On the stone rim that enclosed the 
flower-bed I read three words that spoke to me 
enough — ' ' Thorwaldsen. — ^Bom — died." Bom, 
died — all that a tomb need tell. Of the space 
that lay between, God has the record. 

And so this flower-bed is the great sculptor's 
tomb ; the frail, perishing flower springs over his 
dust, and the marble forms his hands produced 
are around him. 

It was a strauge, perhaps a proud thought to 
to be buried thus ; there seems something hea- 
thenish about it, — although an archbishop conse- 
crated the ground. To die in a theatre and be 
buried in a museum! Such is the close of a 
great man's history. 

The exterior of this Museum is curiously deco- 
rated, from the designs of a native artist, in 
coloured stucco, much resembling old-fashioned 
distempered painting, with scenes in the life of 
Thorwaldsen, more especially represeiiting his re- 
turn to Denmark, and the erection of the Museum, 
some of which scenes are droll enough, while 
aU have the merit of being quite national. The 
artist is said to have represented himself in all ; 
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and one lady, who, doubtless, was a conspicuous 
personage, is seen in the crimson red of Denmark, 
with a tremendous handkerchief held aloft, in the 
act of rushing into the sea, — ^it must be supposed 
in order to be the first to receive the glorious 
man. 

One scene, however, in the triumphant return 
of Thorwaldsen, I looked for in vain among these 
delineations on the walls of the Museum. Could 
it be that the smart young captain who brought 
me also to the shores of Demark imposed on my 
credulity the story he related in English with so 
much himiour. 

He told me that he was one of those in the 
vessel that conducted the great sculptor to Copen- 
hagen, where the half of Denmark, and the whole 
of its Court, were waiting to give him a 
triumphant reception. Artists, however, are 
usually most unartistic in dress and appearance ; 
Thorwaldsen had not been occupied in the care of 
his costume ; as he did not make his appearance, 
the young captain was sent to tell him that the 
sovereign, the princes and nobles of the land 
were waiting to welcome him. He found him, 
he said, sitting upon a sofa, wrapped in a blanket, 
and engaged in an effort to repair an essential 
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part of liis daily dress, which had suffered dilapi- 
dation in the labours of his chisel. 

I did not see this " scene in Thorwaldsen's re- 
turn" represented on the waUs of his museum ; 
and, consequently, I have some doubts that the 
naughty young captain meant me to record the 

tale as true, which I am careful not to do. 
« « « « « 

Away now from " the city of palaces," as Co- 
penhagen may well be called ; — ^away from Den- 
mark soon. I should like to tell a great deal more 
of this little land, to which I have always felt my- 
self in some sort of manner related. All the fa- 
milies who came over with William the Conqueror 
to England must be descendants from the North- 
men. But I must literally scamper over my an- 
cestral land, at least as fast as a creeping railroad 
on the level, iminteresting way to Eoeskilde, and 
a lumbering diligence from thence to Soro, will 
allow me to proceed, for I must get to Stockholm 
before the winter does. 

Eoeskilde is not a very interesting place. I 
arrived there late on Saturday evening, and on 
Sunday morning I went to the Cathedral, which is 
the point of attraction it possesses. 

In all Lutheran churches of the North, what 
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most strikes the eye is the elaborate adornment of 
the altar, and the remarkable bareness and plain- 
ness of the rest of the building. In a very large 
one the contrast is still more remarkable, and the 
cold white-washed walls seem to speak of one age, 
and the altar of another. 

A priest was officiating at the latter when I 
entered; the handsome carved altar-piece, the 
rich famiture, and his own gorgeous dress, as he 
stood facing it, with an immensely large gold 
cross on the back of the crimson velvet Cope 
he wore, would perhaps be deemed un-Protestant, 
by a part of England at least ; but, with the excep- 
tion of the pulpit, the rest of the church was as 
bare and cold, and plain-looking, as the most Pro- 
testant heart could desire. During this service at 
the altar, the people kept coming in, and taking 
seats near the pulpit, they shook hands with each 
other, talked and smiled, and were as pleasant as 
possible, until the priest changed his rich robes 
and came forth in a stiff black gown, with the old, 
wide-standing-out ruff worn by the Eeformers of 
old. When he ascended the pulpit they became 
silent and attentive, and I — went away. 

In a church where Christians bow the knee in 
prayer, I, too, can pray; I see and know that 
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prayer is being made ; but in those where people 
sit on their seats alike in prayer and praise, I feel 
my devotion at a low ebb ; and as I could not 
understand mucli of a very long sermon, I went 
to meditate one to myself among the Kings and 
Queens of Denmark, in the vaults beneath. And 
I saw the sword of the great and good King 
Christian IV. lying on his tomb ; and I thought 
of the words of the " Prince of Peace,'' and felt 
that the soldier of Christ would only desire 
that the same sign which signed him in baptism 
should sign his tomb in death. What can the 
sword speak there, lying on the tomb of one who 
has gone where the wars and battles of this strange 
world look like the idle, but oft-times cruel, plays 
of thoughtless boys? Their valour, and greatness, 
and pomp, and glory — ^how are they accounted of 
by them, when once they have passed the grave 
and gate of death ? Let then that, the glory of 
which alone is real, mark even the hero's tomb in 
death, and tell of the banner under which he 
fought in life. Could one of those heroes look 
back — and who can say he does not? — at the tomb 
his country erects over him, with Fame blowiQg 
her trumpet, or holding over him a laurel crown, 
or catching him in her arms as he falls wounded 
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to death on the field of blood — ^what would he 

think of it all? 

« « « « ♦ 

At twelve o'clock at night I set oflf by a post 
diligence to Soro. I had long had a fancy to go 
there, and why I know not ; for, at the place I 
went to, I was told only one English lady had 
been seen before me. 

"We passed the old church of Eingsted Abbey 
by moonlight. Here, they say, rests the dust of 
Canute the Great — Canute, or, as it is written in 
the North, Enut, of famous memory. A more 
uninteresting road, however, I have seldom tra- 
velled ; straight as an arrow, and as level, neither 
turning nor hill to diversify it. In the late war 
a young Dane had to march over this ground with 
his regiment; it presented to him such a prospect 
of dreariness that an Englishman, who was then 
staying in Copenhagen, volunteered to accompany 
and cheer him en route. He did so, and actually 
accompanied the young Dane everywhere, and 
looked on at fights, and shared in marches 
throughout the war. 

^ And at four o'clock in the morning, the guard 
came to the door of the dihgence, and said we 
were at Sorb ; and I saw a great feudal-looking 
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gate^ and a broad avenue, bordered with trees, 
witliin it, and a large rather academic house at 
its termination. But there was a humbler one 
just within the gate, and thither the conductor 
conducted me ; and having tried in vain to rouse 
up its inmates, he pushed open a door, and pushed 
in my luggage, and told me to enter, and went away 
and left me. And I was very miserable for three 
or four hours ; and then the sun came out, and a 
cup of coffee revived me still more ; and I went 
out, walked down the broad avenue, and came to a 
sweet little cottage, all trelliced over, and looking 
as quiet and poetic as a poet's home need look. 

I rang the bell, and asked was that Professor 
Ingemann's, and if he were at home. The 
answers were assenting ; I went in, and found a 
diminished likeness of what Professor Wilson 
once was, walking about a pretty room, with a 
great pipe in his hand. I had no introduction. 
Professor Ingemann had never heard my name. 
Behold me soon seated at breakfast. The Pro- 
fessor's wife tells me it is an understood matter 
that I dine there also,-— spend with them the time 
I wish to spend at Soro. 

And what is Soro ? you ask. It was once a 
rich Bemardine Abbey, a seat of learning and 
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of wealth, where lived and wrote the faipous 
Saxo Grammaticus, whose tomb is in its church. 
At the transforming era of the Eeformation, the 
Abbey was changed into an academy or university 
for the youth of Denmark. The various profes- 
sors lately had then* sweet little dwellings close 
to the beautiful lake, which once appertained to 
the Bernardino monks ; but another change has 
taken place. Of the professors, Ingemann alone 
remains there, and he is pensioned, not employed, 
desirous to end his days in his poetic retreat. 
Soro is now a school for boys. 

And after having sat some time in the s^tudio 
of Frue Ingemann, who devotes part of her 
time to painting those religious subjects which 
rest in her truly religious mind — ^Madonna being 
ever a favourite one, though she is a Lutheran 
Protestant — the delightful Professor took me out 
for a walk. We went along the banks of the 
fine and pleasant lake, through wood-walks just 
such as to the monks of old were dear, and we 
tried to be agreeable to each other in four lan- 
guages, not one of which each mutually under- 
stood sufficiently to be quite intelligible when 
speaking it. The highest proof, however, that I 
can give of the pleasure this walk and style of 
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discourse afforded me, is to say that I was 
actually pleased when Ingemann asked my leave 
to light his cigar, and when he actually smoked 
it walking beside me, which at first he would not 
consent to do ; and when I say that the puff of a 
cigar was to me even pleasant, I think you will 
say that it is a strong proof of my affection towards 
the quarter from whence it came. In fact, any- 
thing that could have given that dear, rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed old poet pleasure, would have 
been, for the moment at least, a source of pleasure 
to me. 

Well ! we never met but then — ^never before, 
never since. How little do Professor Ingemann 
and his pious wife imagine that I am writing of 
them now ! that I am thinking of his walk with 
me, of her last words to me ; of Soro, its sweet 
lake, quiet woods, old abodes, and present poetry 
and peace ! 

Hans Andersen, in his rather disappointing 
" Story of a Life," speaks of sailing on this lake 
with a poet who had an jEolian harp fastened to 
the mast of his boat, and says that Ingemann's 
life at Soro appears like a beautiful story. I 
wanted the Professor to get the Molism harp 
and fasten it to the mast of the boat ; but he 
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smiled— one of his own bright, child-like smiles,— 
and said his dear Mend Andersen made stories 
more beautiful still tlian his life at Soro. 

At night I went back to the miserable house 
where I had stopped. My room was on the 
ground-floor, and my only solace was to look out 
at the moon ; for if the house in which I was 
lodged had existed in the time of Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, I might have believed that no one had ever 
used the bed allotted to me since the days of the 
said Grammaticus. 

To avoid the damp I kept at the window, wait- 
ing for four o'clock, at which hour I might expect 
the post-diligence which went on to Korsor. Ee- 
gretting my pertinacity in leaving the Professor's 
romantic abode, I was leaning from the window, 
looking down the silent, scarcely moon-lighted 
avenue, and wondering what hour it was, when a 
curious drawling sort of chant struck my ear. 
I saw a light approaching ; it was a lantern car- 
ried by an old man, who had a staff in one hand, 
and came slowly on, singing the hour — ^the watch- 
song of Denmark. 

A lady of that land gave me the original of the 
entire chant, and Mr. H., an Englishman, put it 
into our verse; but I only quote the hours I 
chanced to hear sung at Soro. 
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ONE O'CLOCK. 
Ho ! ■watchmen, ho ! 
Help us, ! Jesu, dear. 

In patience here below, 
Our cross alway to bear 

No other help we know. 
Our clock has just struck one, 

Thine aid accord ; 

We look, Lord, 
For aid to Thee alone. 

TWO O'CLOCK. 
Ho ! watchmen, ho ! 
Thou, Jesu, good and kind, 

Who to our succour came, 
When we were lost and blind, 

We bless thy holy name. 
! Holy Ghost divine. 

May Thy bright beams, 

Thy heavenly gleams. 
On us for ever shine. 

THEEE O'CLOCK. 
Ho ! watchmen, ho ! 
The night is now far spent. 

And near at hand the day. 
! Lord, all harm prevent. 

That might Thy fold dismay. 
Our clock has just struck three : 

Pather, we pray. 

Help us alway. 
And let us Thy face see. 
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FOUR O'CLOCK. 

Ho ! watchmen, ho ! 
To Thee, ! mighty Lord, 

Be praise in heaven above, 
Por that Thou dost afford 

TJs help and ceaseless love. 
Now towards the matin chime ; 

For quiet rest, 

The Lord be blest; 
Think on the passing time. 

The warning of tlie last line I was obliged to 
follow; the droning voice of the old watchman 
seemed to say that he thought more of sleep than 
of anything else. But I heard the diligence at 
the great stone-arched gateway, outside of which 
it stopped. The diligence was full, and a cabriolet, 
for additional passengers, accompanied it. I asked, 
was there room in the latter for me ; a decent- 
looking man, perceiying I was from England, has- 
tened kindly to make use of his knowledge of our 
language, and informed me that the carriage con- 
tained only himself and a mill ! I looked in, and 
entered, wondering how the mill was to get in, or 
where it was — another man being already within 
the small vehicle. My kind informant fell into 
a fit of musing; and after we had gone on some 
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time, suddenly Said, "It is a miller — ^not a 
miU.'' 

So we passed Slagelse, and the famous hiU 
of Holy Anders, who was carried thitiier in 
his sleep from Jerusalem ; and then we came to 
Korsor, and got into a boat and passed the Great 
Belt, and a very rough Belt it was, and got to 
Nyeborg in the Isle of Funen, which we ought to 
spell as the natives spell it — Fyen. 

And at Nyeborg, what made the most lasting 
impression on my memory was the extraordinary 
number of pictures in the church — and these not 
saintly pictures, nor biblical ones, but clerical I 
One might think that all the priests who had 
had charge of that church, from the time of Mar- 
tin Luther, were there represented in somewhat 
corresponding figures, as plump and comfortable 
looking, with black gowns and white ruffs, and 
each attended by one, two, or three, I suppose, 
wives, in black gowns and white aprons — the old 
fashioned mourning of the North — and by a vast 
number of quaint-looking children, who were all, 
I conjecture, represented as weeping for the death 
of the stout and healthy priest, to whose memory 
the picture was dedicated, while he was depicted 
in fuU rotundity. 

VOL. I. G 
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A more absurd practice than that of putting 
the pictures of deceased pastors in churches, from 
whence those of saints are banished, can scarcely 
be conceived. It is practised in Sweden also. 
But there the pictures take the side of loyalty, 
rather than piety, in the country churches. I 
have seen Charles XII. capering on horseback at 
the side of an altar ; his charger's feet raised over 
the heads of his soldiers, who are engaged with 
bayonets beneath them. And the companion of 
this strange altar-piece, at the other side, was the 
common print of Bemadotte, with his hand on 
the sword which he seems always trying to draw. 

What subjects for contemplation to a Christian 
congregation ! 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

"YoyageeI c'est tm triste plaisirP^ said wise 
Madame de Stael ; and, though I have often con- 
tradicted her aphorism, I can now sincerely respond 
to its truth. Yerily a triste plaisir it is to rock 
on the cross-grained Kattegat, and the Skaggerack 
must be as bad. A name, they say, is nothing, 
but these names are expressive ones to me. 

" Berce, berce, berce encore, 
Berce pour la demiere fois/' 

Says M. Lamartine, in his eulogy on the sea, and I 
echo the last line as my most fervent wish ; yet I 
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am as happily exempt from that ^^ malady of the 
sea'' as, I suppose, tiie French poet must be when 
he complained of being rocked upon it for the last 
time. 

I have been coasting by the pleasant isles 
of poor Denmark: by beechwood shores and 
through cockchafer-covered waters ; bloodstained 
these lately were, but now as calm beneath the 
sunny skies as if the demon of dvfl war— foolish, 
useless, and cruel war — had not so lately breathed 
its deadly breath on scenes so peaceful now. 

Away from Nyeborg we sailed without a breeze, 
and along the pretty Isle of Fyen (it is a pity to 
write its name, as we do, Funen), and so on by 
the coast of Jutland, which was quite visible be- 
neath the golden light of a setting sun. And I 
watch the gradual termination of woodland and 
cultivated scenery till the red curtain of the 
western sky falls slowly over the beams of dazzling 
gold, and as the light mellows, the beechwoods 
are left behind us; cultivation thins, and thins, 
and finally disappears ; now the moon brings forth 
her chaster radiancy, and in the wake of our 
steamer there is a line of white and gold, rippling, 
broken, beautifiil. A little longer, and dark, 
smutty olouds are gathering round her orb; she 
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looks like a vestal Queen threatened with malicioiis 
persecution. Shadows fall over sea and land ; the 
wind murmurs ; the coast of Jutland grows bare, 
bleak, barren. This part of it is just fit to be 
seen under a stormy sky. Only thin patches of 
com now appear among the sands ; and now these 
sands present an aspect of singular desolation. 
Had the Sea-King his tower here in days of old, 
and is that tower beneath the waves which cast 
up those heaps of sand ? 

That a natural, as well as political, disruption 
of old Denmark must have at some time occurred, 
would seem evident ; the land that is now shattered 
into so many islands was, doubtless, once imited. 

Now nothing is to be seen but a long line of 
sand, a light-house, and a hamlet of pilots and 
fishers. What an existence must be there, on the 
barren sands ! Yet, even there, this mortal life 
is dear. And then comes the village of Skagen, 
and then the seamen's foe, that long, dagger-like 
point of the island of Jutland, which our sailors 
call the Skaw, dangerous as it is desolate, with 
the white-crested waves breaking over it, and 
closing, on its northern side, the kingdom of 
Denmark. Near to the pretty town of Yeile is a 
chateau, of which one long room is floored with 
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planks, cut from the masts of vessels shipwrecked 
on the coast of Jutland. A singular fancy ! 
Think, of dancing on boards that might remind 
the merry creatures whose. feet flew over them, of 
nature's latest struggle ; of the sailor's drowning 
cry, of the stout heart's agony ; perhaps of the 
fate of the tender and delicate woman 1 

Here were wrecked, in the time of Denmark's 
fatal war with England, three of our noble Une-of- 
battle ships, with about two thousand of our gal- 
lant men. 

Now, good night to thee, thou cruel and ugly- 
named Skaw; and adieu to thee, thou pleasant and 
much-threatened Denmark; adieu to thy brave 
and MihM sons, thy warm-hearted and sensible 
daughters ; our acquaintance has been short, but 
long enough to make me add Denmark to the Ust 
of many lands, where I have known and left some 
whom I should wish to meet again. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

I FOUND the second cabin empty last night, the 
* first well filled. I took solitary possession of the 
second; slept, arose, dressed, thanked God for 
exemption from the miseries of social life at sea, 
went on deck, saw nothing but grey sky and grey 
sea ; came below again, breakfasted ; sat on the 
nice sofa, and placed my writing apparatus on the 
table before me. Nota bene: Such second cabins 
as the English vessels treat second-class passen- 
gers to, are rarely to be found in those of other 
coimtries ; a fact for which, on this occasion, I am 
truly thankftd. 
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But, now, up rises the storm spirit from its 
favourite bed in the Skaggerack, and — . 

Where was I ? Away in one moment went the 
water-decanter and glasses from my table ; away 
went pen, ink, and papers; away went the 
writer rolling after all. Down rushed the wave 
from the open fan-light, and in rushed the stag- 
gering mate, pulls down the fan-light, and stag- 
gers after the rolling-about articles. He got up 
the glass ones first ; I suppose because they were 
the most brittle, not the most valuable ; lastly he 
secured me. Pah ! there is another wave * 

I place a whole row of asterisks, which some ex- 
cellent recent examples prove to be an admirable 
way of propitiating public favour where there 
happens to be a corresponding blank in a writer's 
brain. There is a mysteriojis intelligibility in 
asterisks, a silent expression which meets the 
reader's imagination half-way. 

Supposing that they have eked out my deficient 
narrative, I begin again with the sudden lull which 
has just now begun. The storm cannot surely 
have dropped down in a moment ? No, there is 
a roar in the funnel; they are letting off the steam, 
and letting down the anchor. 
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What a change ! and what a scene ! There is 
peace around, above, beneath. We are in a rock- 
encircled harbour; pine-clad rocks sprinkle the 
quiet water ; a clear, calm moon shines in a rather 
disturbed sky — shines over the dark rocks, the 
tall firs, the stilly sea. Quarter of an hour ago 
we were tossing miserably on the angry Skag- 
gerack. It is like relief from pain ; it is like the 
repose of the spirit that enters into rest after the 
storms of life and death,-;rthe rest and the refresh- 
ing which we are told follow the life and death 
struggle of those whom the Lord of Life holds 
throughout them, safe in the hoUow of his hand. 

This harbour is called Sandaesimd; we are about 
to enter the famed Christiania Fiord, which, the 
Captain teUs me, properly speaking, only begins 
at Frederickstadt, much higher up. We stop for 
the night in Sandaesimd; a boat is despatched 
with the mails, and nearly all our passengers leave 
us also ; some go to land, others to the steamer, 
which is now getting up her steam, and wiU go 
on her voyage round the coast of Norway as soon 
as she receives the quota she expects from ours* 
I should like to go with her, but one cannot be 
everywhere, and I long to see Christiania. My 
ideas are high, but I am sure they will not be 
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lowered wben they cease to be based on descrip- 
tion and imagination. 

The post has gone, and the passengers have 
gone ; there is scarcely a sound of human life to 
be heard now. The sailors are quite sUent; I 
hardly think English ones could be so silent and 
still. Moonlight and water, and great high rocks 
lifting up to the chequered sky their peaked 
crown of towering pines — ^there is nothing else 
seen. 

At last there is a sound. It is a quiet Norse 
song. A sailor is sitting at the bow, with his 
arm round the neck of one much older, who 
seems to listen to the words more than to the 
music, for he sometimes interposes a word. 
What may that song speak to those good rough 
hearts, more than 

" Linked notes of sweetness long drawn out," 

may speak to more refined ones. It is a 
pleasant sound; but I must be on deck at 
four o'clock to-morrow morning, to watch our 
exit from Sandeesund, and our entrance into the 
Fiord. And how we are to get out of the rocks, 
which appear to form a fir-covered barrier across 
our passage, I cannot imagine; but the Norse 
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captain smiles knowingly, and says "they will 
open a passage for ns. 



To-morrow ! wliat a to-morrow is this ! The 
gun is fired, the steam roars, the sailors sing, 
and I am on deck ; but the sun will not get up. 
Voyager ! (Pest un Men triste plaisir / yes, 
Madame de Stael, you are quite right. To travel 
is a very tiresome pleasure, but we cannot make 
English out of triste. Eain, mist, cold, dreari- 
ness. Land of the North, after all my visions, 
is it thus that with waking eyes I behold you ! 
Is my temper as murky as the sky ? We have 
got beyond Frederickstadt, Horton and Moss are 
passed, we have been for some time fairly in Chris - 
tiania Fiord, yet I am not iu ecstacies. What is the 
reason? Every one who has seen Christiania 
Eiord has been in ecstasies. I know it is singu- 
lar, I am sure it is beautiful ; but it is not grand, 
and grandeur looks mystified when dimly seen 
through mist and vapour, whereas loveliaess is 
only hidden. This Fiord is in aspect an immense 
lake, studded with rocky islets, fir-crested and 
pretty, and with wooded shores, on which, when 
you approach them near enough, you see a great 
many small, and a few large towns, some of each 
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class being exceedingly active, and having a 
share in the chief commerce of Norway; saw- 
mills and wood exportations are frequent all along 
here. 

Now we axe in sight of the elevated vflla- 
covered bank which forms a part of the environs 
of Christiania ; and then rises prominently to 
view along plain white building, dominating a 
huddled mass of red-roofed and smoke-and-time- 
blackened wooden houses, crouching low beneath 
it ; that great buildiQg provokingly reminds me 
of the fine castle- workhouses of Ireland, but I 
would not say so for the world, since it is the 
palace, actually the Bang's palace and residence, 
when his Majesty of Sweden and Norway visits 
this latter part of his kingdom. Now I see one 
church spire, or tower, and I am told this is 
Christiania ; but I see only the palace, and the 
red and black wooden houses, and one church 
spire. Christiania lies somewhere hidden behind, 
or among these, and I must not begin to think 
of Lake Malar, and the houses and churches 
and towers of Stockholm ; there is plenty of beauty 
here of course, although I must confess that on 
first approaching and looking at Christiania, one 
does not readily see it. 
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" What hotel shall I take ?'' I asked our Norse 
Captain. 

" It is no matter which," he answered, '^they 
are all alike bad.'' As it was a native answer, I 
record it. 

Mr. Murray, once an infallible authority, says, 
that the hotel de Scandinavie,— all the hotels of the 
north have French appellatives— is small, quiet, 
cleanly, and moderate-,-my beau ideal of an hotel- 
adding for the climax of this, that the master's 
son speaks English. 

Well ! the latter is a fact, and so I am esta- 
blished in the Hotel de Scandinavie ; for though 
iny ear had grown accustomed to Danish, 
I caimot underLd Norwegian; it is Danish 
spoken with a brogue ; and when the lower class 
voices are in ftdl play, I could fancy myself listen- 
ing, with as much inteUigibiUty, to a group of 
Irish talking their native tongue in a market 
place. 

I took possession of a very small room, with a 
narrow and very fat bed; and hardly, allowing 
myself time to answer Herr Hanson's English, I 
went to sleep. Such a sleep as it was ! but I was 
awakened from it by an alarming and hurried 
knock at my door. Confused and alarmed I called 
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out sometliiiig, in what language I know not, but 
I am conscious of an earnest desire not to speak 
English ; before, however, my fears could syllable 
themselves into words, I heard the same knock at 
another door, and another, and another, so loud, 
so sharp, so startling ! I sprang to my own, im- 
pressed with the conviction that the town, if not 
the hotel itself, was in flames ; I had read so much 
of the alarms of fire in the northern towns ! But 
on, and on, and on, went the knocking. I threw 
open my door, and stood out on the wooden cor- 
ridor or gallery, round which the rooms of the 
Hotel de Scandinavie are built, forming the square 
of a very dirty yard below. I was ready for 
flight, and, trying to act with presence of mind, 
I was calculating the expediency of throwing my 
portmanteau out of the window into the street and 
jumping after it, when, in answer to thirty-nine 
knocks, there was some cabalistic sound from the 
room of that number, which made the knocker 
exclaim in loud and plain English — " you are 
in No. 39, are you T^ It was English in every 
sense, our uncivilised neighbours might say, for 
this was an English traveller's method of finding 
out in what room of the corridor his friend and 
comrade was lodged. He knocked at every door 
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round till he came to the right one, and made 
every sleeper in the Hotel de Scandinavie "look 
alive" in the dead of the night. I fency some of 
my French friends would on this occasion have 
used their favourite remark, "iZ faut etre 
Anglais a faireceW^ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Well, I am in Christiania, in the Hotel de 
Scandinavie ; and I am trying to write from it, 
and to give you a full and true account of all that 
I see, and hear, and say. 

My chamber is No. 13, among those little cells 
which abut on the wooden corridor. No. 13 is 
an unlucky number you know. My poor friend, 
Madame B., was nearly being made a bankrupt 
by living in a No. 13 ; and persons used to 
get a living in former times in Paris by being 
called in to make up a fourteenth when the un- 
lucky number occurred at a dinner party. So 
to this No. 131 think I must attribute the nume- 
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rous vexations which for the first time attend my 
travels. But to proceed. My window looks into a 
lane; for a certain number of hours daily a 
butcher opposite to it cuts up the most horrible 
looking meat that I believe ever was known in 
this world. They say horse-flesh is not reckoned 
bad in Norway ; I have sometimes thought they 
gave it to me instead of beef. At the ground- 
floor window of the next house a tinker stands, 
with a large tin pan before him ; hammer, ham- 
mer, hammer. Will that pan, I say, ever be 
finished? In tiie window above him sits a yoimg 
straw-bonnet maker ; sew, sew, sew. When will 
she have done that bonnet? Constant as the tin- 
man's hammer, as the workwoman's needle, down 
comes the heavy, splashing rain,— drop, drop, 
drop. Will this rain ever cease? Pleasant 
sights— pleasant sounds— pleasant reflections. They 
make up the total of what I see, hear, or say. 
But I am in Norway, in Christiania, in the Hotel 
de Scandinavie! Alas! if I were not also in 
No. 13 ! 

Herr Hanson, junior, walks in, cap in hand. 
" There is a countryman of yours here," he says, 
" if you like to speak. He is a Frenchman, who 
has come to see the sun." 

VOL. I. H 
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^^ To see the sun !^' I aoswer, ^^ I wish I had 
his eyes ;'' and I lift mzne to the leaden «kies. 

^^ You shall see it also if jcxl stay here till the 
twenty-eight/' says Heir Haosoo, eneoiiragingly. 

"A fortnight hence !'^ I cry, almost despe- 
rately; '' is it indeed such a rarity to see the sun 
in Norway?" 

" Ea-ree-tee," says HJerr EJanson, as if leaming 
a w word, a^d h^ to affix .lading t^r 

" Is it a wonderful thing to see the sunhere ?'' 
I repeat; " is it so seldom seen ? " 

"Wonderful? Yes, they say it will be so. 
Seldom ? Yes, it is not two times in a life one 
sees that. They will come from all parts of the 
world to see the sun here on the twenty-eight, 
for then there will be no sun." 

The next day I applied for a solution of the 
enigma to our Vice-consul. 

" It means," said he, " that they will come not 
to see the sun, for there will be the grand total 
eclipse. You must stay for it." 

I could not think of disobeying both Herr Han- 
son and the Yice-consul ; but what on earth 
should I do for a whole fortnight in the Hotel de 
Scandinayie? 

It was this question which akeady oociipied my 
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tiixoaglits, when, on the yesry first day I speoat in 
Ghristiaiuay I went to dine, by invitatioiji, witii 
pleasing and amiaUe Pme £1 

The morning that foUpwed that alarming night 
when the Englifthi Irifih, Scotch, or Welsh-man 
was on his beat round our carridor, naturally 
found the subject of such an aLacm without appe- 
tite for break&st; and as JEVue X.'s dinner was 
announced &r two o'clock in the afternoon, I dis- 
pensed with all the provisions which the Hotel de 
Scandinavie afforded, and only taking a cup of 
coffee, went out to make a de/euner a la fourchette^ 
and dinner also, at the pleasant house to which I 
was invited ; this was my first dinner in Gamle 
liTorge ; and so for once I must fall into the 
tourist's fashion of puttii^ what I eat and drink, 
or rather what Idid not eat or drink, on paper* 

The first dish handed round was cold lobster in 
sauce ; lobsters in Gottenburgh and in Christiania 
are almost like cockchafers in Denmark in their 
effBct on me; if I did not dislike them before, 
i^liftir mxdtitude and size would x^eate an anti- 
pathy. I bowed to the lobster ; and when asked 
if I would not aat, said, " I would waif The 
lobster dish, however, came round three times, 
::^id Idnee times vsas eaten l^ every one ; but still 
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I said I would wait. After it came a sort of solid 
pudding, cut in thick slices, of a grey-coloured 
dough, with some currants appearing through it, 
and sweet cream to eat with it. To this also I 
bowed, and said still, " I would wait." 

" It will not be very long to wait now," said 
my kind entertainer, "for now we have only 
some strawberries." She might naturally believe 
I was desirous that a meal, at which I was a spec- 
tator only, should soon terminate; however, I 
ceased to wait when the third and last dish, the 
beautiful wild strawberries and rich cream of 
Norway, was presented to me. The extreme 
plenty and perfection both of this fruit and its ex- 
cellent accompaniment, are quite curious, not in 
Norway alone, but in Sweden too ; and the more 
so, because fruit in general is so miserably bad 
and sour, and the garden strawberry I seldom 
could eat. 

Mj dejeuner a la fourchette thus came to be 
made with a spoon; and breakfast and dinner 
were despatched with a plate of wUd strawberries 
and cream. 

Dinner in the North can hardly be said to be 
over until coffee has been taken, and this does 
not foUow till an hour or more after that meal ; 
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no one, however, who can help it, does anything 
till after coflfee, which is much more like what it 
is in England than what it is in France, except 
that they use a quantity of rich cream with it 
instead of warm milk. 

After coffee we got into movement, and set off 
in a handsome carriage, with good Frue K.'s 
handsome pair of horses, to drive to Ladegaard- 
soen, which, though called an island, is an 
isthmus running into the Fiord. The late Eong 
of Sweden (Bemadotte) bought this place, and 
had it laid out in promenades and pleasure 
grounds for the people of Christiania. His son, 
King Oscar I., has built a royal villa on it, called 
Oscarshalle. It was from this yilla, especially 
from its tower, that I saw views over the Fiord 
and its shores, which made me repent of my ill 
humour the day before, and make there a wise 
resolution, which I fear I shall break, — ^namely, 
not to say I do not like a place in bad weather 
untU I have seen it in fine. These views are 
indeed most charming, remarkable, and interest- 
ing. King Oscar patronises native art. This 
lodge is decorated by Norwegian artists. The 
designs on the waUs were not quite so interesting 
to me as the views beyond them. One room is 
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adorned with a series of pamtings, representing 
flcenes in peasant life in Norway; scenes they are, 
which may well serve to show that peasant life in 
JTorway nrast, in its leading features, be the same 
as human life is elsewhere; being quite as peculiar 
to England or Scotland, Pema or America, — a 
courtship, a marriage, a birth, a femily scene, a 
parting, a death. 

A small room had its watts covered with un- 
known scarlet birds, sittings among green vine 
leaves. 

But art and artists cannot produce the series 
over which the eye delightfully wanders from the 
tower of that royal lodge. 

"Yes,'^ r cried, '^ Christiania Fiord has, in 
some respects, the advantage of Lake Malar." 

"We can easily believe that," observed a 
Norseman of our party, in a tone that said 
plainly enough, there can be nothing in Sweden 
to compete with Norway. 

It is always safest to keep clear of dangerous 
ground, so I remained neutral between the 
imited kingdoms. 

When we got back to Frue K.'s, I must 
own I was vulgar enough to be hungry, and I 
took pleasure in seeing all the preparatives for a 
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supper^ or dinner, displayed in the salon. The 
sight of knives, forks, plates, napkins, and a 
nnmber of small dishes on the table, convinced me 
that the fonii« meal had merely been Tv^hat we 
call lunch, and that the "tea" to which I was 
requested to remain, was in reality the dinner. 
But tea we should have also, for I saw an im- 
mense copper bucket, with fire in it, and on the 
fire a great copper kettle, boiling as furiously 
as any English tea-kettle need do. 

I approached the table with very friendly feel- 
ings ; but a strong sense of repulsion came over 
me, when two or three dishes of totally raw pro- 
visions were presented to me. I begaa to scruti- 
nise the others, aad found that everything 
except the tea and bread was raw ; — salmon, ham, 
herring-fish, in some other of the varieties in 
which it meets you in Norway, but all unspoiled 
by Norwegian cookery. I sighed as I recollected 
another distinguished person, who had only been 
allowed to feast his eyes with viands he could 
not eat. But, to reward me for patiently look- 
ing on whUe young ladies delicately put a little 
raw fish, that had lain in vinegar for some time, 
on a piece of bread and butter, and bit it through, 
as if to tantalise me — ^the door opened, and who 
should come in but my old friend, Professor F. 
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He was so astomshed to see me that lie forgot 
his bows." 

"So you are the French authoress," he cried at 
last, " whom the Captain has been asserting he 
brought here yesterday, though no one could make 
out such an arrival. He said he picked her up 
among the Danish Islands, and that she must 
have come here to see the sun. Was it you?" 

" Yes ; I did not come to see the sun, for 
I did not know it was to be seen; but being 
here I should like to see such a curiosity : I can- 
not, however, remain a whole fortoight in fte 
Hotel de Scandinavie, and what am I to do?" 

" Go to the country," said Frue K. 

" How shaU I travel?" 

" In a carriole." 

" Who will drive me ?" 

" Yourself. It is pleasant that, I like it." 

"Can I travel four or five hundred miles 
without any protection ?" 

" Certainly; no one wants protection inNorway ; 
you can very well travel alone, if you do not dis- 
like it, and are not afraid.'' 

" I do not dislike it, but I am afraid." 

"Then you must not go." 

" Could I not get some one to travel with me ? 
I would pay all the expenses of one person." 
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" Certainly," said the Professor hastily, " every 
one will be rejoiced to go." 

" I can only take one, that is I can only pay for 
one," I interposed, feeKng that caution was 
necessary; "and that one must speak either French 
or English." 

" Oh ! yes, every one does so ; I will get a 
student, or cajididat, who will be delighted to 
make a little journey." 

" A candidat, that is the best; a clergyman that 
is to be ; — the very thing," I said. 

" The very thing," the Professor repeated, as 
if he liked the phrase. " I know one who will 
do excellently. You must have two carrioles." 

" And drive myself still !" 

"That is true; no, that will not do. An 
EngUsh clergyman was just in the same distress 
wift hi. wiffthe other iy ; of course he ™hed 
for the carriole, but as she did not wish that they 
should be separated, he proposed that theij* carrioles 
should be tied together. But have you seen a 
carriole yet ? I suppose they are fashionable in 
England now ; the Englishmen take many over." 

"More — " Herr B. now called out that 
his carriole should be brought into the court. 
The servant held up the shafts ; he put himself 
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into a Kttle bit of a leatiier covered seat, between 
very high large wheels, and put a foot on each 
shafi;. 

*^ See now," said Herr B., ^^yon must sit sa; 
and when yon go fast down the hills you must 
lean back, so; and then the horse will gaUop 
down without your mindmg him." 

" Yery pleasant ! thank you ; I do not think it 
would suit me ; besides if the candidat drives, 
where could he go ?" 

" The driver stands on the board behind." 

" And would the candidat do that ? " 

^^Nay, I thiTit- not. Besides, you have a port- 
manteau, and also the postboy must come with 
you from stage to stage, so he will sit on the 
portmanteau and drive you.'' 

" You had better immediately make a trial of 
this carriole,^' said Herr B. 

I was clapped into it almost as soon as the 
horse was ; the servant stood on the board behind, 
held the long reins d la Hansom-cabman, and we 
set off in a manner, and with a motion^ that de- 
prived me of the power of utterance. I held my 
cheeks with both hands, for I feared they would 
drop off. I had once fondly imagmed myself 
travelling over Norway in a carriole, but how 
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little did I then imagine what a carriole was I 
And over the rough pavement of Christiania, 
with the open drains across them, that cause even 
a spring carriage to jolt you half a yard up from 
your seat ! What torture I endured, without 
being able to express it. Strange to say it was 
in my cheeks I felt the jolting most. 

^^That carriole is not very good," saidHerrB., 
complacently, when I returned with a face of 
crimson, and a hand holding my forehead ; '' but I 
hope you like it." 

"The thing has no sprmgs,^ I muttered. 

"No, we do not like springs to carrioles; they 

swing then so,— aad that is sickening,'; he 
answered, swinging himself to show the motion. 

" I will desire the Candidat to take a gig for 
you," said the good Professor, looking at me with 
silent compassion. 

" That wiU be better. And when shall I set off?" 

*^ To-morrow." 

" Dear ! you arrange matters quickly in Nor- 
way," I remarked; but fearful of throwing an ob- 
stacle in the way, I did not petition for more time. 

I had no idea travelling was so easily arranged 
in Norway ; but now I must get ready for to- 
morrow. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The "to-morrow" came; I could scarcely sleep 
from excitement. However, having my travels be- 
fore me, I tried to make a good breakfast. Every 
book of travels in the North I had read asserted 
that in these regions one might always calculate 
on good eggs. So eggs I always have ordered 
hitherto ; in the Hotel de Scandinavie, however, 
I think they must be reserved for the use of us 
English only, for they have invariably been kept 
too long when presented to me. I was ready, 
notwithstanding, and had my bonnet in my hand 
when the Professor came into the room which is 
appropriated to my receptions. 
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" Is the gig ready, Herr Professor ? " 

" Quite ready." 

" And the Caadidat ? " 

" Yes, but—" 

"But what?" 

"He cannot be got into it." 

"Got in I How?" 

" He is too big. He could not be got into the 
carriole, and he just fills the gig." 

It was true: to crush the Candidat into a 
carriole would have been a refinement on thumb- 
screwing. 

" No matter," said the good-natured Professor, 
" I have another plan for you, just what you call 
the very thing. There is a Lieutenant who wants 
to go to see his family somewhere on the road to 
Bergen ; he is glad to have a fi:ee passage, and 
will attend you." 

" Then I must go on the road to Bergen. Very 
weU ; it is the most beautiful road." 

" I will go for him now, and return in half an 
hour." 

"What easy resources they have here !" I said 
to myself. 

In three or four hours the Professor returned, 
" I should have come sooner," he said, " but 
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the Lieutefiumt has now promified to aeoompony a 
blind man, who has come to see our eounizy ; and 
a promise to a blind man, yon know, must be 
kept." 

" Before one to a lady ? " 

" Perhaps — ^yes — before one to a lady wiio has 
eyes. Bnt no matter, I have another plan, much 
more snited to yon. Yes, this you will say is liie 
very thing. See, now, one of our £uiy4^eod 
wiiteis is going to make a tour." 

^^AtonrinEabyland!" I inteEmpted, dasping 
my hands, and feeling myself wafted back to tibe 
£ir, taa distant years of my blessed childhood; 
''and I shall share it ? " 

^ Yea, he will dnye ; and if you wish to 
draw — '' 

"Draw! what? The carriole ? '' 

"Ack! nay; he is going to ooDect feiry- 
legends ; and if you wicSi to— what do you call 
it in F.nglifih ?" said the Professor, inArlnTig lines 
on the palm of his hand. 

"Sketch?" 

^^ Yes, if you wish to sketdi, you can do so, 
while he collects the feiry legends." 

^ And I will give him my ikeidbes far his 
Iqgends.^ 
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""Ikit k mnemssBMe,'' aid Ae PmftHRK, 
gnwrfy Aedkmgflik iwiflwml ^The Krikop^ 
dhuifli is in Ae sdbmli^ not &r cff ; and yao, 
tmsgetfttaL if I9icie woe mate dmrdhes in Ifihe 

progieai of fime^ £■* tibae wculd be BMse IcmisES 
and mare watdmien ako." 

^That is true. Yet it is stnnge to tinnk Hut 
joa TjiHwarm Protestants hare cnhr a CTi>gii» 
dnndli ftr Ae wliole populatiiHi cf toot capital; 
iHtile Ae Boman Gatfadie Ciniicli, against idudi 
jon protest, has not cnhr a dmidi ftr her few 
dnldren liefe, bat its pfkst is now taking IfiSBons 
in VjiigKA feHn a master* in csder to be able to 
minister to any of tbe labonreis employed cm tbe 
raSiwaj yon mean to hare, idio bekmg to bis 
dmrcb. How rery few Protestant priests are 
Ihexe wbo would leazn a language in order to be 
able to instroct or edify a few Irish naTries ! Is 
it not better to imitate zeal than to protest against 
it; to keep oar own, radier than to hibonr fer 
proselytes ? '' 



It was a deUcioos evening, and as I safled over 
the lovely Fiord, I ceased to regret that the sate 
of the Candidat had deprived me of another ex- 
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cursion. The blue and beautiful Fiord lay- 
brightly beneath the glowing sun, rippled only 
by the motion of numerous boats, that moved over 
it with joyous freights. How glorious the scene ; 
how thankful should the human heart feel that 
even for one hour escapes the grasping fangs of 
care, or grief, or pain, or sin, to luxuriate thus in 
the purity and loyeliness of nature ! 

We visited the ruins, from which certainly 
we did not make out much that was not known 
before ; namely, that the convent had dated from 
the twelfth century, and that the church attached 
to it was dedicated to our royal saint, Edmund ; 
the monks having come thither from England. 

From this now solitary, and once sacred place, 
we went to one dedicated to the evening amuse- 
ments of the lower orders of the people of Chris- 
tiania. I like to see the arrangements made for 
the recreation and amusements of a people, being 
very long convinced that they stand in closer con- 
nection with their civilization and morality, than 
we in England have been in the habit of 
believing. 

Certainly at this place there was little to be seen ; 
it was not Sunday evening, the only one in this 
Protestant land exclusively devoted to amusement. 

VOL. I. I 
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Keither are ilie l^orwegiaiis, Uke tiie S^vredeB, a 
plBBsaie and amusemeni-geddng pec^Ie. The 
6ani]ii»' ball-iooiii, made of tiiisted laniicheS) iiifii 



tiieir leaTes ciu iras iKnr empty ; so was tiie raose 
sabstantial wintar one ; in die negle^cd gaiden 
of die icsstuaant^ in wiudi a ftw enslimicis were 
Ad be a^en« we liad exidence cf the nesilisenT and 
sk>diM habits cf thttp X ctdieni folk : and here 
we £Nuid die onhr ipecieB of amusement or le- 
creatMn wiieii was then going on. Theie were 
in this eaiden two swinss;. and in the swiii£!s two 



The n^tsxh sftT that die £Ds£idi ^ :Sr. 

• V. 

Km irifiaKmi;'^ what wrwdd ther ax of dme 
Xorav^^rbns ? I :sr4X>d and liKjifced ax die swings ; 
dvy hTGQs: «ffk>sit^ to each other, af^srfsithr 
mjidk^ to be used as tkey dKn woe : the swis£inR 
&E^ doie aaodbia; and each had. namrilhr, a kms; 
fi^ in his miCQidL Theyadiazued lo meifa widt 
tiiesK^si {«ra£>ud sTaiinr. I iidhr exjiMtt^ ntn 
sieetheaei }«i£«[ffiiiEiarhaisandbDw,hnT di^-caair 
eaqidOed a eikied «f sm^ke inxD eacii edier s &r«u 
and rr?nTc>d. 3 li^tSKd fcisr s word, a lica:^ : 



t» and fn^ ; iter ^eaoae and wrso. met snd wi^ 
dxew. sa^eaan end ai^w; fvifin? a ssbae at e"v«rr 
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meeting. If they had only taken off their hats 
every time, it would have been complete ; but I 
was tired of looking on, I left them to swing. 

The Professor had told me that the fairy-legend 
hunter spoke English; a delightful knowledge 
this was to me, for I am by no means strong in 
Northern tongues. 

Thus, ia the hope of usiag and hearing my 
own, I was quite at ease, when the next day they 
both made their appearance. The Professor pre- 
sented me formally. 

Herr Fairy-hunter made a great many bows ; 
and as so many bows involve a good many curt- 
sies, I inclined nearly as often. Then with a last 
reverence he spoke, in English, and said, very 
slowly, — 

'^ I complain of you much, that you are so dis- 
agreeable ; but now I make an extra." 

I made my last reverence in reply. Such a 
speech, by way of a complimentary one, was rather 
startling, and not a little alarming. I looked 
nervously at the Professor, who, with profound 
gravity, interpreted his friend's meaning, thus, — 

" He pities you for being so disagreeably cir- 
cumstanced ; but he is making an abridgment of 
his book, and, therefore, caimot now make his 
tour.'^ 
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I bowed with a sense of relief, and the Fairy- 
hunter and myself exchanged some sentences 
which I do not record, as I believe the £a,iries 
alone would be able to understand the language. 

" I have got another plan for you," said the 
Professor ; *^ yes, this is the very thing. A 
teacher of music here wishes to take his wife and 
child into the country, and one of our opera- 
voices, who also speaks Italian — ^which you do 
likewise — will go with them. They wiU all join 
you; but as they must leave their affairs here, 
they expect you wiU pay all the travelling ex- 
penses. They will bring their own provisions, 
because there axe none to be got on the road* 
That is fair." 

^^ Yery fair, indeed," I answered. ^^ The very 
thing." "^ 

"I complain of you much!" murmured the 
Fairy-hunter, looking at me compassionately. 

"You must, then, take a carriage," said the 
Professor. 

"It will be quite filled," I repKed. "Four 
persons, with Norse-cloaks, pipes, tobacco-pouches, 
provisions, and lu^age !" 

" And the child ?" added my Professor. 

" Ah ! I suppose I must take it on my knee." 
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" You are very disagreeable," said the Fairy- 
hunterj with a look of cominiseratioii at me; 
but I thought, secretly, that others were still more 
disagreeable. 

"But Mr. Murray's Hand-book says it is 
dangerous to take a heavy carriage over the lulls 
of Norway, and certainly a roll down them among 
such et ceteras would not be pleasant/' I added. 

Herr Fairy-hmiter moved uneasily on his chair, 
worked his hands together, shook his head disap- 
provingly, and said, " You must be complained 
of." 

" Mr. Murray is not followed much in Norway 
now," the hardened Professor resumed; "there 
is a compatriot of yours here, a Mr. Bennett by 
name, who manages all for the EngUsh. If they 
come directed to ' Herr Bennett, Christiania,' they 
have no further trouble ; their carrioles are given 
to them ready stuffed and provisioned ; they are 
sent on, and brought back, and returned home, 
almost without their knowledge." 

"Poor Norway! He will be the means of 
bringing too many English here. But why does 
he not take any trouble about me ? Is it because 
I am so disagreeable, and so much to be com- 
plained of?" 
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"Nay, nay!" cried the Faiiy-htmter, whos 
impatience to free the EngliflhTnan from the it 
proach of hard-heartedness^ scarcely allowed hi] 
to ntter a word intelligibly ; " nay, he is so gooc 
he would send you away, so soon, so soon ! jei 
he is good to Norway ; and just because you ai 
so complained o^ he would send you away." 

" I am sure I am infinitely obliged by the com 
pliments paid to me in Norway; and I wish, mos 
truly, to be sent away." 

" I have thought of a plan," said the Professo 
f with animation; "yes, this is the very thin 

There is an old woman here whose daughte": 
huM})and has been in England ; she has learr^ 
Home English, and can go with you as trayelli. 
HCTvant and companion." 

" W(3ll, that docs seem more likely to be ^ 
V(!ry thing,^' I replied, really glad of a reasons^ 
proHptJct (){ success. 

" I will go for her now," the kind Prof 
H<lrl(j(l, rising promptly; and with many 
l>owH, and assurances from the Fairy-hunte 
hft complainod of mo much^ and thought 
I vmf diuagrcoablo, thoy both withdrew, and 1 

nwro to prepare for my country excui:^^ 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



" Calm was the. day, and the scene dclightfiil ;" 
this was the passage of landley Murray's grammar, 
which embodied my notions of elegance in English 
composition, in the studious times of my sweet 
childhood : and with it impressed on my mind I 
set off forEingerige in the Professor's gig, and 
kept repeating it to myself, and feeling its appli- 
cability as we left the pretty and busy environs of 
the Capital, as the Norwegians always call Chris- 
tiania. Never did I hear that term used so often ; 
its use almost looks as if they were afraid that 
ftven ihey themselves would forget that Christiania 
iros the capital. But they insist on styling 
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tibe ITmg, liie Sing of ITcrm^T tui Sw^dea^ izt- 
gtead of ITrng of Swedem meed X<cnrmy ; so it is 

digtrngmdi it distioatfy trosn Stoc^bolaEL 

It is a soift axfed btiiQisDt dty ; osoe d Ibe T^erp 
feir sQ<4i tiatt we hare had ; ^ t^^rcaits of ruii or 
soorebing sun hare as yol preTadleid altexnat^dy — 
tlie fonner, indeed, £ir pi>epo3id6»ta^ The pretty 
enTirans are now 1<^; hill^ moimtaiii, and £r 
forest sneceed; the latter <^[iening to di^ode 
chaTTning yiews <^ water, islands, and moimtain& 
Yes, Xorway is a beantiful coxmtiy, and amid its 
novel so^iery, it is haid not to be pleaisied and in 
good spirits. £t)»i the Professor, generally so 
grare and sil^it, became animated. We were 
going throng a splendid pine forest, and coming 
down a sharp hiQ ; I had often wished to be in a 
pine forest in Xorway, with its beautiful rocks, 
and lichens and white mosses, such as I see now; 
and bears and wolyes, sudi as I do not see ; but, 
however, this sharp hill recalled to my thoughts 
the heavy carriage and its cargo, in whidi it had 
been proposed to me to travel, and we were talk- 
ing and laughing about it, when a sudden jxv^ 
crossed my mind, and I said, " T^ke caiv ; tJw 
would be an awkward spot for an upset. 
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My driver smiled rather scornfully, but befose 
the presumptuous smile had passed away,^ iawn. 
came the horse, first on his head, then flat ool 
the ground ; away went our gig^ right orer him,^ 
smashed in pieces, and left us— I do not weU 
knowwhere. To the best of my belief I found 
myself sitting between the Jfour out-stretehed Itegfk 
of the poor horse ; but the Professor dedarea I am 
mistaken, for that he picked me up and put me ia, 
the ditch I I only recollect gettiug up on my om 
feet, with a yery odd feel in my head and r^bfc 
arm. The gig lay over the horse, and I saw the 
poor Professor between both, holding one hand on. 
the horse's head,^ and pulling with the oth£ar^ 
which was a gloved one, at the harness. I went 
ta his aid, but he screamed at me to go away. 

"You will be killed, you will be kicked to 
pieces P' he cried. 

I, however, began to pull. " Well/' said h% 
" if you will pull, try if you can pull a little 
harder." 

The latter I could not do ; so he told me to put 
my hand, instead of his, on the creature's head ; 
it felt a small load to lay on that great head,, aai 
so I went to put my foot on it, waving my hand 
vigorously to a light cart which I saw comiog on, 
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with, two m^ea in it* Thaey did not aj^ar to 
notice my signals of distress; came just at the 
same pace ; looked at ns^ and as the Piolessor did 
not ask for assistance, they qnietly went on. 

It was hard work to get the animal np, it lay 
in such an awkward position : at last, mwting, 
panting, and tremhiing, it stood erect, mutely 
staring out fears fer beyond, I am sure, what we 
had experienced. 

And now what was to be done ? It was de- 
lightful to be in a N(Mrwegian forest, but to b© 
there under such peculiar circumstances was an 
unexpected felicity. 

" I can tie up the gig," said the Professor, look- 
ing as if soLying a problem. " I have a rope, I 
can tie it, and then I must draw it on." 

^' And I can lead the horse/' I said. 

" No ; that you cannot do." 

'' How shall he go then ?" 

^' I must tie him behind the gig." 

" Well, I will carry the whip." 

" YeSy that yoa may do." 

The Professor set to work in a most scientific 
manner ; he tied up the gig,, and he tied the horse 
behind it, and he put himself in the animal's 
former place, and I took wHp, and we were (mce 
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more ready to be en route in my first journey in 
Norway. ' But the good old Professor, after a tug 
or two, stood stationary and still. 

" Why do you not go on ?" 

" Don't you see the horse will not move ?'' 

" ShaU I whip him ?" 

" Nay ! he will plunge then. Good animal, he 
does not like to see me here while he is there." 

" I must lead it then." 

" He would not let you : he would stand there 
with his four feet on the same spot." 

" Then what is to be done ?" 

" I must try if I cannot get him into my place ; 
and if not, I must ride on to Baron W.'s and bor- 
row a carriage for you. It is too far for you to 
walk." 

^ "I will sit here among these rocks. Are there 
wolves here ?" 

" Not now ; nor anything else to molest you." 

^^But how does there come to be a Baron in 
Norway ? I thought you had abolished nobility, 
though you hold so much to official titles — even 
the very least ; so that I was polite enough to 
say / Herr Fairy-hunter ' whenever I spoke of." 

" Ack ! I cannot now explain to you our cus- 
toms, but this is the last of our barons, the title 
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will expire with himself; we are all equal in 
Norway, though of course we do think a good 
deal of position, and address persons always by 
the title of their office, or calling, or profession, 
and not by their simple names.'' 

The Professor was ready to start now, he went 
off and left me alone, for the first time, in a 
forest in Norway. 

I sat on one of the masses of rock which, 
covered with long white moss, crisp and dry, 
have such a good effect beneath these towering 
firs, whose tops it is difficult for the eye to reach. 
The most unbroken stillness was around ; there 
is something in absolute silence which is dehght- 
ful when one knows it will soon be broken, but 
is very overpowering when no such knowledge 
exists. I felt that I might sit there for hours 
and not even hear a bird's voice, or wing ; not 
even the rustle of a leaf, for fir trees do not rustle 
theirs. After some time I thought it would be 
pleasanter to leave the silence, and pursue the 
road in the direction of Baron W.'s. 

From the top of the next hill I saw two women 
walking on before me. Anxious for company, I 
hastened forward, and overtook and walked with 
them. They talk of John Bull as morose, surly, 
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asked for, and laughed a great deal at our 
a<5cideiit. 

The way appeared very long, and I was getting 
exoeedingly tired, wien, from the top of a most 
laborious hilL I saw a pretty scene before me — 
ironworksTa pleasant\2y, a handsome man- 
sion, a river and bidge ; but by fer tiie prettiest 
sight was the Professor, just in tiie act of crossing 
the bridge with a nice phaeton. And so in tibe 
carriage of Baron W. we got at last to Eingerige. 

We stopped at the wretched little inn of 
Erogleven. What an inn would have been built up 
here if this spot were on English sdl I Yet the 
owner's name is actually John Bull ; lie has been 
in England too, and speaks English. But what a 
wild, dirty, viewless place this is, as a place of 
resort for tourists in search of ihe beautiful and 
picturesque I It has often struck me that such 
inns, both in Norway and Sweden, seem built 
purposely to exclude a view. 

Fortunately we are foremost of three parties, 
which arrived almost simultaneously, in order to see 
the sun rise to-morrow from^Krogleven. There are 
just two bed-rooms, and one eating-room; we have 
secured all to ourselves, but somehow the other 
ta-avellers appear quite easy. The communication 
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between the clay passage by which we enter, and 
the two upper rooms, is made by means of a rough 
and nearly perpendicular ladder. The fare, which 
is spread out immediately upon our table, seems 
to be very good, and to get it immediately is still 
better ; but the Professor will not let me taste 
it ; I am hungry, tired, wounded, and very cross ; 
but I must ascend Krogleven, I must see the sun 
go down. 

" Ascend it on foot ? Is not this Krogleven 
usually called Eingerige, which the wife of a civil 
engineer told me she had the hardihood to ascend 
on horseback, with an artilleryman to attend her ?" 

" Yes, they call it all Eingerige; but Eingerige, 
you know, means Eing's kingdom, the dominions 
of old Kiag Eing, who took Ingeborg the Fair 
from Frithiof, and gave her back to him before he 
died. All the plain, which you will see from the 
top of Krogleven, is Eingerige." 

I thanked the Professor for historical and geo- 
graphical information, and set forth for the ascent 
of Krogleven, with misgivings as to its accom- 
plishment, after an upset, a walk, and without a 
pony or artilleryman. But as a substitute for 
both, my feet were immersed in a pair of real 
brogues, borrowed from the sturdy girl at the um. 
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The substitution proved sufficient, for the only 
difficulty of the walk lay in its being exceedingly 
swampy. The miserable inn is built on the 
mountain, or great hill ; there is a better one at 
its foot. We walked down there and up again 
the next day ; but after a Pyrenean or Alpine 
promenade, Krogleven appears a very small 
ascent. The top presents a view which is the 
most admired in Norway, and concerning which 
a traveller there is sure to be asked if he meets a 
Norwegian in any other country. It is not, how- 
ever, such a view as elicits a cry of wonder or 
delight as it bursts upon you ; it grows in inte- 
rest and beauty as you gaze upon its features, 
which are extensive, but neither grand nor strik- 
ingly diversified. For my part, when trium- 
phantly led to the point called Kongen's TJdsigt, 
or the King's View, I felt the torment of having 
previously seen too much, wide and beautiful as 
it is. 

A large, nearly circular valley lies beneath ; its 
lovely lakes were glistening in the declining sun- 
light, circled with mountains stretching away in 
the distance, among which the giant of Norway, 
the Gousta, is scantily visible with its peak of 
snow, though, I think, seventy English miles ojff. 

VOL. I. K 
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" Do yon wish to see the motintain Elf?' asked 
the Professor. 

" Of all things. Yes, to see a real Norse-feiry — 
such as the feiry-htuiter was in search of — ^is pre- 
cisely my desire." 

" There it is," said the Professor, pointing to a 
rock with a sort of figure apparently traced upon it. 

" Ton are very disagreeable !" 

" Nay, — ^have you never heard of the Hulder ? 
Well, I wiU teU you how it happened. "When onr 
great saint and warrior, our first Christian king, 
St. Olof, would make a road over this mountain 
for his soldiers, forth stepped the mountain TUf, 
and demanded why he would destroy her rook, 
threateniag him if he did so with defeat iu battle. 
^For this speech,' said the King, Hhou shalt remain 
in thy rock while I conquer the pagans; yea, and 
till the day of judgment. So there she has been 
fast enough ever since the days of King Olof, the 
saint of Norway ; for the pagans conquered him 
that time; and, as no one will ever break the rock, 
there she mnst remain till the day of doom." 

" Poor elf ! tyrannical saint ; stupid idea. Shall 
we go back to snpper ?" 

The next morning we set off to Honne-fos. I 
had risen early and descended the ladder, and 
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opened the door of the eatmg-rooin, expecting to 
see breakfast hdd as if I had been in England* 
Instead of that, I saw the floor covered over with 
cloaks, bags, cushions, and a vast number of 
baskets and flask bottles, with other things, which 
gave one a very palpable idea that the two other 
parties who had arrived at Krogleven Inn had 
made the said eating-room their chamber of repose. 
Men, women, and children, provisions, pipes and 
bottles, seemed aU to be jumbled together. I went 
over the dirty yard in search of some place from 
whence a view could be had, for I knew I was in 
the neighbourhood of views though I could see 
none. I turned into a green field, and strolled 
on till I saw the Professor sitting on a stUe, not 
even smoking, — doing nothing. I hastened for- 
ward, for he did not rise, even to bow; only 
pulling his hat in the Norse mode, straight down 
from his head, and clapping it on again. He sat 
there till I came quite up to the stile ; and then 
a cry of delighted surprise burst from my lips, 
and repaid the expectant Professor. 

This spot was Dronnings Udsigt, or Queen's 
View ; and seen thus under a morning sun, and 
without any fatiguing preparation, it pleased me 
more than the King's, which is grander per- 
haps, — at least more extensive. 
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What a charming spot this would have been for 
an inn ; but the climate, it is true, must be con- 
sulted, as well as the Norwegian taste and cus- 
toms. 

The Professor insisted that he knew I should 
find the spot, and find him there, without ever 
knowing anything of one or the other. I asserted 
that it was by the merest chance in the world I 
had come, but that having come by chance was 
much more deUghtful. To which he stupidly 
replied, " Yes, I knew all that." 

And then after breakfast I went down Krog- 
leven, quite by myself, for the Professor had 
enough to do to guide down the horse and phae- 
ton. The evening before he had shown me what 
seemed to be a chasm or fissure in the rock, and 
told me we should go through it. To confess the 
truth, I did not beKeve him ; for I had no notion 
that this flissure, as it appeared to be when viewed 
from the summit, with its little foamy torrent 
springiQg down its tree-clad sides, would prove to 
be a broad and very tolerable road, where loaded 
carts constantly pass. The wide, open, nearly 
circular, and mountain-closed plain at its foot, is 
Bingerige ; and when I came down there, there 
was a level road, and the phaeton and the Pro- 
fessor waiting. 
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There is nothing very remarkable in this 
descent ; it is bounded by wooded rocks, by no 
means perpendicular, and bordered by a little 
stream which makes pleasant music as it dashes 
downward. The Professor thought I was weary, 
which I was not, when I reached the lovely and 
fine plain, and took my seat in the phaeton ; so 
he began to give me some information, by saying 
that the famous Harald Harfaager was brought 
up in this district, and that in our vicinity there 
was a tumulus which holds the head of Halfdan 
the Black, one of the best beloved kings of Nor- 
way, at a time when Norway had several kings to 
itself, instead of having, as now, only half a one. 

"Was he beheaded?'' I asked, on hearing of 
the head. 

" Yes, he was so beloved that they cut him in 
pieces." 

" A curious proof of love.'' 

" Yes ; four countries disputed for his remains, 
and to prevent a war they cut the body in pieces, 
and distributed him; his head is somewhere 
hereabouts." 

Somewhere hereabouts ! So much is thought 
now of the head for which four countries would 
have fought ! 
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" There is the Parsonage in which Anna Cdb- 
jomson lived," said the Professor. " Have you 
heard of Anna Colbjomson ?" 

" Not much ; but wherever we have stopped on 
this road, I have seen a print consisting of three 
figures— asickpriest,awoman,andanofficer. This 
printhadthenameofAnnaColbjomsonundemeath; 
and from what I have heard of the story, I think 
she must have been as treacherous as Jael, the 
wife of Sisera ; for did she not keep the soldiers 
of Charles XII. feasting in her invaHd husbaad's 
Parsonage until she despatched a messenger pri- 
vately for the Norwegian dragoons that were at 
some distance, who came and put them all to the 
sword ? And did she not teU their Colonel, when 
his ear caught the sound of the advancing cavalry, 
that it was the roar of Honne-fos he heard ? " 

"Noble woman!" said my companion; and 
driving on faster, suddenly drew up in the centre 
of a bridge, and then silently stopped. 

This was a trick which the Pyrenean guides 
often practised with me — ^leading me unexpect- 
edly to the point of view, and then looking silently 
in my face to see the result. The scene from this 
bridge was wildly and curiously beautiful, Honne- 
fos, or the waterfall of Honne, is not a high soli- 
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tary torrent, descending from lofty rocks, amid 
the silent retreats of nature ; nor a cataract^ wast- 
ing its power and might, as its frantic course 
speeds through the deep solitudes where its own 
toMdtuoos roar is heaxd mud.,1^1 witt ^J 
sounds of life. 

!ff either does Honne-fos appear to be enslaved 
by ilie art of man and tortured into his service. 
It seems to serve him unconsciously, or at its own 
free will. It rushes and rages along, just as it 
likes, through a scene of mortal life and labour ; 
and a whole village of small mills sit at work on 
its breast. They look so very quiet, they seem 
so very silent, amid ite roar and din. The 
stream, dividing in two cnn«n^ appears to hold 
between its foaming jaws the narrow little bridges, 
mills, and houses, that are erected on these beau- 
tiful falls. At one side of the bridge, by which 
the high road crosses it, there is not a trace of 
water seen in the fall itself; it is a mass of 
tumbling, agitated snow, with one spot of pure 
amber colour seen against the face of the rock 
down which it falls. The height of the fell is 
only sixty-three feet, but the quantity of water 
is very great. 

The people of Norway do not think so much of 
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this fall, and perhaps it was because I had not been 
led to expect much that I was more pleased* 

There is a very good-looking inn at Honne-fos, 
and we stopped at it. I looked at that fine fall 
in the stiUy moonlight, with all its tiny mills 
sitting steadily on its stormy breast. Neither 
the view nor the effect of the torrent are here 
spoiled, as they are at Sarp-fos, near Frederick- 
Btadt, by enormous bnildiiigs of all kinds. I 
could hardly wish the little mills removed, which 
gave an air of singularity and of usefulness to 
this glorious work of nature. Wonderful power 
ef nature, and wonderful art of man ! 

And the roar of that mighty torrent was beside 
me as I rested that night in a really handsome and 
icomfortable room ; but, like all Norwegian houses 
of the kind, the view was not to be seen ; I had 
to go out of the house for that. Most beautiful 
looked that falling mass of snow beneath the clear 
moonlight, and I returned to listen when I could 
not see ; and to think how often I had watched the 
burning, roaring, blazing Vesuvius, — gazing upon 
it through the hours of night. The cool contrast 
pleased my fancy. I placed the pictures side by 
side — ^the burning mountain of Italy, the foamy 
waterfall of Norway, and then — I went to sleep. 
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I DATE now from one of the most lovely parts of 
Norway. How I came to get into the fair valley 
called Gulbrandsdal, I can tell you ; but how I am 
to leave it, is becoming enigmatical. 

Notwithstanding our break-down, my little ex- 
cursion with the good old Professor gave me one 
cause of regret only — ^it was too short. I had still 
more than a week to spend in the Hotel de Scan- 
dinavie before I saw the sun of the twenty-eight. 
However, I had another good friend in Christiania 
as well as the Professor. And the very day we 
got back there, this kind gentleman sent me a 
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note wHcIi gave me the xmlooked-for and gratify- 
ing intelligence, that I was invited to the oountiy- 
house of a celebrated personage who resided at the 
place I so much wished to see, and who^ being 
led to expect the visit of some ^^ distinguished 
foreigner," would be happy to convey me down 
there in his carriage if I consented to go. 

I read over the note, which was a short and 
legible one, two or three times; but stiU I oould 
only understand from it that I was the ^^ distin- 
guished foreigner," as well as flie invited guest. 

However, in the evening, there walked into 
No. 13, a little old gentleman, who announced 
himself as Herr T., who was to have the honour 
of giving me a place in his carriage to his 
country-house. I asked the hour of departoie 
on the morrow. 

" I must go before Amw," said Herr Y., mus- 
ingly. " We shall start at nine o'clock." 

At nine o'clock I was ready. The word 
^^ him " made no impression on me the first time 
I heard it, for I thought the observation was 
merely the utterance of Herr Y.'s own thoughts^ 
such as are very convenient on paper, but very 
insignificant when they take place in reality; and 
related only to some personal or domestic arrange- 
ment. 
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Punetnality is a failing ; I have often found it 
so, for one loses time in practising it. I was 
ready at nine o'clock, forgetful tiiat an hour or 
two of Norwegian time counts for not more than 
a minute or two of English. As I was not sum- 
moned to the carriage, I began to tremble lest 
Herr Y. should depart without the " distin- 
guished foreigner ;'' and I went out on the 
wooden gaUery, and saw him sitting before the 
small table in the dirty yard below, which bore a 
coffee-cup at all hours of the day, save that par- 
ticular one of the afternoon when most persons 
were asleep. I called over the balcony to ask when 
we should set out, and was answered- — O yes, 
there was no danger, we should go in half-an-hour. 

In half-an-hour I looked again, and saw the 
carriage drawn out and left in the yard. Herr 
Y. was standing by it, and asking for all my 
paraphernalia. I therefore descended to see how 
these could be arranged, for the aspect of 
affairs seemed to be singular. The carriage was 
standing there, and the post-horses, at a little 
distance from it, were eyeing it rather shyly; 
three or four men, with hands in their pockets, 
and pipes hanging from their mouths, were 
gazing at it less expressively. The only creatures 
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in movement were an immense number of huge 
purple lobsters, and enormous Uve crabs, and a 
vast quantity of horrible, wriggling eels,- crawl- 
ing, twisting, working, in the midst of the circle 
formed by the spectators. Outside the spot 
occupied by the living creatures lay many 
slaughtered fowls, having their bones more visi- 
ble than their flesh; some large cucumbers, a 
basket of smaU cherries, and a sack fuU of green 
peas. The rest of the items may be summed up 
in the word with which ladies usually conclude 
their accounts — sundries. Herr Y. politely in- 
formed me that now we should set out as soon as 
the carriage was packed. " WiU they pack it with 
these creatures?" I thought. The doubt was 
resolved by one of the many lookers-on seizing 
a handful of great eels and cramming them, not- 
withstanding their violent contortions and frantic 
resistance, into a basket of hay. 

" Hay, of all things, to put live eels into ! " I 
exclaimed. * 

" That is the best for them," said Herr Y., 
with the air of a prescribing doctor. 

Curiosity was certainly stimulated in me by 
the Northern air ; no native could have yielded to 
it more readily than I did, in asking my good 
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host — ^that was going to be, wliat on earth, he 
conld do with all these creatures. A natural fear 
of being fed upon them perhaps beset me. But 
Herr Y. gravely and briefly replied, " He will 
eat them," 

That there was some sort of animal which the 
personal pronoun masculine was intended to re^ 
present, I now began to suspect ; but as the eels, 
&c., were not for me, I inquired no further. And 
Herr T., looking at his auditory with m air of 
superior knowledge, added, '^ That is nothing to 
the English ; I know that they eat well." A 
cordial assent was given. 

" And fish," said one of the men ; " yes, they 
like that. Do they not come over here and risk 
their Uves, and spend heaps of gold, for nothing 
else but to catch a fish ? Englishmen do nothing 
more. To eat, to drink, to fish ; that is all the 
life of Englishmen." 

My country I I heard this said, truly, and 
word for word spoken, in Norway ! And yet the 
persons who give rise to an idea so preposterous 
imagine they are admired or envied by the simple 
people whom they astonish. 

"Tour judgment is not a fair one," I re- 
marked to Herr Y., as he assisted me in placing 
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rny litil($ boxes and baskets out of the way of the 
lolm(/<frM and crabs. ^^ These people haye only seen 
ti dm (ft our rich idlers, or perhaps eyen of pur 
l^fr idlers; they oondude that the spechnen 
U a national one. Now, they will haye soon 
UJifAber means of judging. Englishmen, I am 
told, are coming to Norway for other purposes 
tlmn to catch a salmon and bear it in triumph up 
tho Thames ; yes, or even to shoot a bear ! They 
arc coming," I added, with emphasis and laudable 
pride, " they are coming to make a railroad ! " 

'' I know that,'' said Herr T., with meaning. 

" We know that," added the others. 

" But I know also that Englishmen like to eat 
and drink, whether they fish or not," the former 
pertinaciously added. "I know what he will 
like, and I must provide accordingly." 

" Yes, yes," responded the others, " that is 
necessary." And they packed in the sundries, 
including Herr T. and myself. I suspect a live 
crab was my footstool, and I am sure I felt a lob- 
ster crawling at my back ; but with the first mo- 
tion of the carriage-wheels my spirits reyived, and 
happy to leave No. 13, I started joyously for Gul- 
brandsdalen. 

The beauty of the environs, the prospects, and 
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the better state of the road immediately about 
Christiama, at first kept up this temper ; but at 
the second station matters began to change. 

The road was afready beginning to get very 
bad ; but it was not the road alone that agitated 
Herr Y. He came out of the post-house, which 
he entered alone, in a state of excitement ; the 
delay in bringing fresih horses from the plough for 
our carriage seemed to torment his tranquil tem- 
per. When at last the reeking things were 
gaUoped up, and the terrible operation of harness- 
ing concluded, he offered a good drink-penny to 
the driver for making a rapid stage. Away then 
we flew; they drive fast enough at aU times in 
Norway; so on we went, up hill and down hill, over 
hillocks, into ruts and out of them ; now bouncing 
high from our seats, now swinging from side to side, 
to the infinite detriment of my bonnet against Herr 
Y.'s hat. Imagination can scarcely depict such a 
highway as that which the first railway made in 
Norway is now about to supersede. English 
words, — -dreadful, shocking, and others, do not 
sound so expressive of it as the native one 
skrdcMig. Sometimes it is true we had a few 
minutes' rest by getting locked in a cart-wheel ; 
the Norse drivers of such vehicles seem to like to 
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try whose wheels are the strongest; you may 
keep out of their way if you will, but they will 
not keep out of yours. Herr Y. on these occa- 
sions lost his national calm ; what could be the 
cause of our wild speed, I was at a loss to make 
out, and all his ejaculations were self-addressed. 
At last, from the top of a hill up which the pant- 
ing horses had been vehemently urged, the dri- 
ver, pointing his whip forwards and downwards, 
said gravely and earnestly the words, "They are 
there;" and Herr T., who had been leaning over 
his shoulders to look out in the same direction, 
fell back on his seat with something like a sigh of 
relief. 

In fact a forbud, or luggage-cart, travelling in 
company with five or six carriages, appeared at 
the door of the next post-station; and as we drew 
nearer we plainly saw a number of small stout 
bottles come out of the cart and go into the house 
after the travellers. 

" It is HE ! " sighed Herr Y., drawing a long 
breath. 

" He ! in five carriages and a cart ? " 

" They foUow him," he responded, by way of 
esj)lanation, but leaving me as much in the dark 
as ever. 
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Glad to get relief from the violent joltiQg, I 
descended at the station-honse, and asked for a 
glass of water ; the most appalling-looking stuff 
I ever saw presented under that name was brought 
to me, and at the same moment a particularly 
nice-looking Englishman interposed, and asked 
me to take porter instead. I believe I should 
have accepted the substitution, but Herr T. came 
hurriedly in, gave me his arm, led me out, and 
packed me into the carriage before I had time to 
give any answer. Forced now into a livelier 
sympathy with the parching eels and lobsters, I 
saw our mad career recommence with only added 
wonder. That we had overtaken a great party, 
was evident; but still the drink-penny was offered; 
and now, instead of looking out foi^ards, he kept 
castiag uneasy glances backwards. The anxiety 
of a chase seemed at once turned into fear of a 
pursuit. Unable longer to endure a state of 
mystification, I ventured to ask, at last, the cause 
of this commotion; and I was briefly informed that 
Herr Y. had engaged to order a dinner on the 
road for the distinguished foreigner, who was 
coming to be a guest at his house, a fact which 
he wished duly to announce along the road as the 
herald of the great man's approach. 

VOL. I. L 
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"Now light began to dawn upon me; that I was 
not the " distmguished foreigner," but tiiat the 
emphatic personal pronoun was, I began to under- 
stand. 

" I ordered his dinner a week ago at Eidsvold,*' 
said Herr Y., stiU anxiously speaking to himself 
^^but they may not know his hour, and, besides, 
he will want to eat along the road. I must keep 
before to tell them to have things ready. The 
English dine at night." 

But at our next station there was a commotion 
surpassing the rest. A man and horse had arrived 
there from Eidsvold, twenty miles off, to depre- 
cate the idea that the hotel, where' the bathers 
were, could famish a dinner to the great English 
party. 

" They could furnish a dinner to ten times as 
many natives," cried Herr T., wringing his hands, 
as in his despair he for once admitted me to a par- 
ticipation in his troubles ; " but these English — 
no, it is impossible." 

" Well," thought I to myself, " now that this 
matter is at rest, I may be able to get a drink ; it 
is quite clear that Englishwomen are considered 
to be of quite a contrary nature to Englishmen." 

Herr Y., indeed, resolved to await here the 
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arrival of the distmguifihed foreigner, in order to 
communicate himself the dinner intelligence, and 
consult on measures to be now taken. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement I found myself the 
gainer by a great man's loss ; for SEerr Y. brought 
me into the inn, gave me some cherries from the 
basket, a bit of cake^ and a glass of wine. 

The five carriages and cart having come up, we 
set off again as avant courier^ and jolted, bounded, 
and swung along, " leaving Am," as Herr Y. em- 
phatically said, ^^to eat whatever the house 
afforded." 

'' There is Eidsvold," said Herr Y., pointing to 
an unremarkable country-house. It was the only 
object he had shown to my notice along the road. 

" Is that where the Baths are ?" 

'^ If ay, that is farther off, close to Lake Miosen." 

'' "Whose house, then, is that ? " 

'^ Ours ; Norway's. We bought it. It was there 
the constitution was framed. It belongs to the 
country now." 

The constitution! That is the proudest word 
even Norwegian lips can speak. 

" The constitution," I said, merely for the sake 
of diverting poor Herr Y.'s tender solicitudes, " is 
it not the same as the Swedish ? " 

" Swedish ! pah ! Sweden has none." 
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" Yet Sweden and Norway are one kingdom.'^ 

" No sucli thing." 

" How ? You have only one king." 

" Norway is a kingdom in itself. The TTing is 
the King of Norway." 

" Of Sweden and Norway," I interposed. 

" Nay, of Norway ; and, if you will, of Sweden." 

" Oh ! you put Norway first." 

" That is certain." 

" And the Swedes, I suppose, do the same ?" 

" The Swedes may do as they like." After a 
little pause, Herr Y. added, " In all that relates to 
our country, the King must style himself King of 
Norway — ^he may add Sweden if he pleases." 

" But was it not Sweden gave you the constitu- 
tion which makes your grand distinction ?" 

"Nay." 

" Denmark, then ?" 

"Nay." 

"Who, then?" 

" Ourselves." Herr Y. was silent, thinking, as 
I imagined, that he had told me enough; but 
after a time he resumed, without my questioning, 
the information he was so good as to give me. 
" Norway," he said, " was declared to be a separate 
and independent kingdom by Prince Christian, of 
Denmark, who was willing to be its king. 
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England behaved very badly to us ; but we have 
forgiven that now. The King of Sweden promised 
to accept our constitution, and so we accepted Mm 
as our king.'^ 

"What stupid accounts Swedish historians may 
give of this matter," I remarked, "making it 
appear an act pf grace on the part of Sweden to 
give you the constitution, when, thanks to English 
interference, your country was in their power." 

" The Swedes know nothing about it," said 
Herr Y., and leaning back in the carriage, closed 
his eyes and the subject together. 

Another jerk roused him, and nearly flung me 
out of the carriage. 

" Why is not this road mended ?" I asked. " It 
forms the chief line of traffic to the North." 

" That depends on • the farmers ; they are a 
little obstinate ; they mostly opposed the railroad ; 
they prefer old ways in all things." 

"Yet they are your legislators? I doubt if 
that be so well for a country." 

"It has always been so," said Herr Y., weariedly, 
and in a mode of reasoning ,that is unanswerable 
in old Norway. 

And so we got to Eidsvold Baths, where there 
was nothing to be seen but a great many ladies j 
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and some few of those of the same sex whom we 
designate as ^' women." EidsYold is one of those 
places to which I believe the people of all lands 
condemn themselves, either from gregarious 
habits, or on account of the waters for which 
they attain a reputation. Herr Y. left me there^ 
saying I would find it naturally quite to my 
taste. I did not agree with Herr Y. in this, 
though I did of course in most other things ; so 
I went to the steam,-boat that lay anchored on the 
Miosen, waiting to receive — ^I was going to say — 
me — ^but Herr Y. interposed another pronoun — 
Mm. The boat was lowered to take me on board ; 
a scarlet flag was spread upon the seat ; the mate 
stepped into it, and the captain stood bowing to 
me from the deck. These honours re-assured 
me ; ^' For surely, "I said to myself, "Imustafterall 
be the distinguished foreigner." But there was to 
be no end of my mystifications and self-delusions I 
It was only the next day that I found the cause 
of aU my honours was— that I was taken for 
the wife of a civil engineer ! — perhaps the very 
dear lady who had an artilleryman to attend her 
travels in Norway, or to Eingerige. The mistake 
was not wonderful, considering that thirteen — or 
eleven— I forget which, though I know it was an 
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odd mmiber, of ciyil engineers were actually to be 
passengers by that boat. The feet was there was 
going to be a railrog^d in Norway. like the heroine 
of a romance^ I was gradually coming round to my 
senses^ and finding the speU uplifting. 

Herr Y. followed soon afterwards to the steam- 
boat. He could not however converse with me, 
for, he said, he must attend only to the prepara- 
tions for HIS supper. 

As my aching limbs already bore testimony to 
the zeal evinced in ordering his dinner, I went to 
what Herr Y. termed my cabin ; it was about as 
large as a condemned cell. I opened both win- 
dows, settled myself on an upper sofa beside me, 
and looking out at whatever was to be seen — 
there was Httle more than the rising moon just 
then — I felt soon inclined to fall asleep, and forget 
my fencied honours or my real fatigues and mise- 
ries. Alas ! before midnight, one after another of 
that unhapppy sex who are doomed to the united 
miseries of the ladies' cabin, came dropping in, 
tmtil fifteen or sixteen liviog, breathing bodies 
shared with me the little cell that I had considered 
to be " my cabin.'' 

One window was instantly shut ; the people of 
Norway seem to have as sincere a horror of air as 
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the Germans have. But, having one other open 
beside me, I flattered myself that I should be able 
to breathe throughout the night, and deceptively 
drew the muslin curtain across it to conceal the 
fact from sight, as not a breath was stirring to 
make it apparent otherwise. 

No remonstrance was attempted; but the arti- 
fice was discovered, the attendant was summoned, 
and with a look which convicted me of preme- 
ditated manslaughter, she closed and fastened the 
little window; then silently withdrew, giving me 
another look that said, " Whatever may be your 
designs, the lives of our passengers are saved 
now." 

The look of the moon, and of the little water we 
could see so close to shore, tended to keep me 
cool, and I fell asleep. 

I awoke stifling; all was dark; I could no 
longer see the moon, nor a glimpse of the water. 
I raised my hand to where the window had been, 
and got hold of a thick woollen shawl, doubled, 
and fastened over the glass while I slept, lest by 
any chance crevice the smallest breath of air 
should enter. I felt thankftil for having power to 
rise, to get down from my sofa, to stumble over 
the sleepers, and to open the door. The day 
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was breaking. The stairs I mounted led into the 
saloon, and thence on deck. There some men 
were desperately sleeping, some smoking, some, 
who had only just come on board, drinking coffee. 
I made a rush, and gained the deck. Precisely as 
I appeared, the gun was fired, and we steamed away 
over Miosen Lake. It was a tedious day; I saw 
little to please me; perhaps I was in a discon- 
tented humour. This lake presents many pleasing 
views, but none at all remarkable or impressive. 
It is sixty-three miles long, but cannot compare in 
picturesque beauty with our English, Irish, or 
Scotch lakes. Scarcely knowing what to do with 
myself, as the little cabin was full, (and after 
having been up with the sun of the North, a day 
may weU seem long,) I climbed to the upper deck, 
and from this exalted position I looked around and 
around, aad what I saw made no impression upon 
me, but what I heard did. There was leaning 
over the side of the boat a fine-looking man — an 
Englishman, in a furred pelisse. He talked to 
me ; I did not talk to him ; but I Ustened while 
he spoke of many things, from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall. How strangely I felt 
while doing so ! I perceived at once that this 
was the distinguished foreigner whose place I had 
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had the audacity to think of occupying ; bat in 
this really great man I saw glimpses of a mind 
that I could not readily associate in my own witb 
Uve lobsters and wriggling eel&nor with any eating 
and drinking prop^ZwhSerer. How abZ 
the mistakes of good Hetr Y. and some of his coun. 
try-people appeared to me then ! How very zealouB 
was I for their removal. Alas ! perhaps even in this 
the influence of No. 13 in the Hotel de Scandi* 
navie continued to purHie me. 

I did indeed see glimpses of a great mind, and 
I wanted to see more ; to peer out of the twili^t 
of mine into the brightness of the inteUect with 
which I desired to hold communion. Could that 
inteUect, indeed, take the blind by the hand, and 
guide from doubt to certainty, from conjecture 
to reality, from ignorance to knowledge, from 
error to truth? Would the light it upheld be 
the pure torch of Faith, not the Ignis Fatuus of 
so-called philosophy? To find science without 
scepticism; to be instructed by knowledge de- 
rived from its true, eternal source, and leading 
thither again — ^this was what I desired, and in 
this I might not have been disappointed ; but a 
crowd of disciples were waiting for their Gamaliel; 
I descended, in more senses than one, and sitting 
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among the quiet, good-mtiired, and wondering 
natiyes on the fore-dec^ who seemed to look on 
ns as some sort of creatures from another world, 
I mused on the su^s^tive words spoken to me by 
" the distmgmSforeigner.'' 

A sailor ended my musings by asking me to 
get out of his way. In doing so, I turned round, 
and beheld a sight which, until this lengthened 
hour of my life, had been a legendary one to me — 
the saga, as they might call it here, of skinning 
live eels* 

Although not given to screanung, I think I 
did scream as I flew to Herr T., begging him to 
interfere. 

" That must go on," said Herr T., calmly. 
" They are for bis dinner." 

"Why, supper was not over at midnight ; break- 
&st has but just ended ; and we are to dine on 
land at four o'clock." 

" Yes, thai; is all true ; but it is well to have 
some of the cookery done here. I wrote down ten 
days ago that that should go on ; but it is weU to 
make sure. He may not, after all, find what he 
likes." 

" Oh ! " I exclaimed, " how can people who are 
not English entertain such notions of our noble 
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race ! A mere eating, drinking, money-makiiig, 
and money-spending nation ! This great man- 
this truly great man — ^must he be placed in the 
same category?" My patriotism caused me to 
forget my benevolence on behalf of the eels. It 
was as well that it did so. I should have wasted 
my own sensibiHties wiHiout saving Aeir sHns. 
The only answer that Herr T. gave to my eloquent 
denial of my countrymen's propensities was 
couched iu the sceptical words, " We shall see." 

Here we are at land, and I am as glad to land 
as if our Toyage had lasted for as many days as it 
has actually lasted hours. 

A gig was waiting for me ; I was put into it 
and drawn up a great hill, leaving all the party to 
follow on foot. At the top of the hill I found a 
line of eager and friendly faces ranged almost 
across the road. Some of these rose above the 
uniforms worn by engineering officers ; others 
were those of men in plain clothes ; and one or two 
I perceived, by the easy, comfortable look that 
appertains to the profession here, to be clerical. 
All hats were taken off to me; aU faces looked a 
salutation, which mine, I know, did not respond 
to; for I was once more quite mystified, and fearful 
of taking honours that did not belong to me. 
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A tall, dignified girl received me at the thres- 
hold of her father's door, with anything but the 
reputed heartiness of Norwegian manner. In 
fact, I suspect that her prejudices ran rather 
against, than in favour of English visitors. She 
had got a dozen at least of them now, and was 
obliged to make the best she could of them. 

But as I am very tired, and going to dress, I 
will bid you good-bye for the present. 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

Punctuality in Norway, perhaps throughout 
Scandinavia, is chiefly maintained with respect to 
meals ; the dinner-hour keeps time, whatever else 
does not. The latest, that is to say, the company 
hour, for that meal is four o'clock. At four 
o'clock, therefore, I descended to what may be 
termed the reception-rooms of this really com- 
fortable and spacious Norwegian house. It was 
the first time I had been the inmate of such a one, 
and although I found I was not the person whom 
the hospitable proprietor delighted to honour, 
I was very thankful for the attention paid to an 
WT^-distinguished foreigner. 
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In the first of Hie three rooms a number of men, 
in imiform and out of uniform, were congregated; 
in the second, or ladies' room, I was pres^ated 
formally to my young hostess and her friend. 
We were then almost immediately conducted into 
the third, or I think the fourth ci the communi- 
cating rooms, where an immensely long table, 
laid as in France and G^rmaay, and adorned only 
with flowers, bore in its centre a mysterious look- 
iog object, something Uke a large epergne, com- 
pletely covered up and hidden in an envelope of 
thick nmslio. Various conjectures were hazarded 
as to what this drapery might conceal. 

The subject of my late mystification — ^the 
being who had only been spoken of as aa 
emphatic pronoun — sat now at the head of the 
table; on his right hand sat his second in great- 
ness, myself came third, and our host fourth. 
The two young hostesses stood at a side-table, 
and gave the various and abundant dishes to two 
nice servant-maids — ^with most curious caps of 
thick white muslin, worn like a sun-bonnet, not 
very unlike the veils of the Begmnes, but not so 
large, — -who handed the viands roimd to the com- 
pany. 

"I like to see young women wait on their 
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company as they do liere,'^ observed one' of the 
English party, whose opinions are worthy of pre- 
servation; *4t teaches them subjection, it is one 
of the best customs of Norway." 

But our good host, what was he sitting on ?— 
Thorns; or something that made him equally 
restless. " What will he eat first ?" he whis- 
pered to me ; " what do they begin with ? '' 

" In England, generally with soup." 

" Soup ! soup ! " he cried, to the young lady 
and the attendants ; "he will have soup first. 
Yes, he likes it. Well ! " A sigh of satis&ction 
was heaved when he saw the Englishmen eating 
their soup. " Now, what will he eat next ? " 

" Eish," I said. 

"Ah! I knew that, I said so. Fish; yes, he 
eats fish next." And in answer to the order the 
most splendid trout of the Logan, weighing as 
much, I believe, as forty pounds, was presented 
to the party. 

" He likes it," I whispered, to my host, 
being sincerely anxious that his benevolent feel- 
ings and intentions should be appreciated and 
gratified. 

" He likes it ! " he echoed. " AJt !— nay, 
there is nothing he can like ; I have got every- 
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thing certainly." Some words were here uttered 
to the Piga, or waiting-maid (I may here remark 
that the phrase implying, in Norwegian, " pretty 
girlj" sounds very like "smoked pig" in English)^ 
but in obedience to this mandate, she presented, 
to eat with the trout which the great men were 
enjoying — ^what do you think?— the very eels 
that had travelled with me ! Now we have all 
said until we are weary of saying it, " where 
ignorance is bliss 'tis foUy to be wise ; " it is one 
of those household words of which we have had 
something too much. Yet is it still my ever re- 
curring folly to remove such blissful ignoranca 
The great unknown was going to help himself to 
the dish. "What is this?" he said, in too 
plain English for the Piga to understand. 
"Sauce?" he inquired again, looking at me, as 
I believed. 

" Eels !" I cried, with an expression of horror. 

The spoon dropped— dropped into his plate with 
some of the mutilated forms of my late travelling 
companions upon it. " Eels ! they eat eels with 
sabnon !" 

" Take it away, away !" cried our host, waving 
his arm in dismissal, " there is nothing he can eat, 
no, nothing ! I knew that !" 

VOL. I. M 
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" Only eels ; especially when they have been 
skinned alive," I whispered ; " everything else he 
can eat, only try him." 

"Well, well ! yes, he cannot eat eels ; I knew 
that ; the Engtish never eat eels, never." 

So went on that tremendous meal ; and at efvery 
didi at which the least hesitation was made, flie 
unfortunate host mnrmnred at my ear : "I knew 
it ; I knew he could not eat his dinner ; no, fliat 
could not be ;" while all the time tfie greatest, as 
weU as Hie least man in the company, was giviilg 
abundant proof that he could do just what the 
host said he could not do. 

It really pained me to think that the good man 
should not have the reward he sought for, in 
having the excellentthings for i^ch he had spent 
money and labour, receive the commendation he 
thought due to them. I did all I could to make 
up for the deficiencies of others ; but after two or 
three dozen of black bottles had been brought up 
from the cellar, which was believed to be the beafc 
of the country, opened, delicately sipped, and pot 
away as not to be tasted, the only advice he ob- 
tained was, " Change your cellar.'' 

I was very near getting angry at all this, when 
the question was asked me, ''What do you thiii 
that thing covered up there on the table is?" 
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I thought a little, and then recollecting that a 
betrothal had lately taken place in the family, I 
said, " Perhaps a bride's-cake." 

" A bride's-oake ! now, I think itis a steam-boat." 

" Our ideas are entirely dissimilar." 

" Whatdoyouthinkitis," asked the distinguished 
foreigner, turning to his right hand. ^^ I think 
you have seen it before." 

" Tes, I was here six months ago, and saw it 
then. I agree with your conjecture." 

Conjectures were ended by the advance of an 
old toast-master from the end of the table ; holding 
a glass of wine in his hand, he stood opposite to 
our host, and began a speech. I concluded 
naturally, that its object was to announce the 
arrival in their coimtry of the great man at the 
head of the table, to set forth his praise, and drink 
his health. But when the whole company rose up, 
up rose that great man also, holding his glass 
ready, and prepared to do honour to the toast ; his 
face was perfectly composed, yet I was sure the 
tears were in his eyes. 

"HeisgoiQgtodrinkhisownhealth!" I thought 
to myself, but, at the moment, the toast-master 
uttered the name of HerrY., and with a tragic 
air, extending his hand, snatched off the muslin 
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drapery, and displayed— what only a few of us 
saw now for the first time— a small French clock, 
(manufactured in Norway,) from the pendulum of 
which swung a very small steam-boat. And 
almost simultaneously the tall young lady went 
round the table and laid on each plate, empty 
ones of course, a lithographic sketch of the mys- 
terious clock, bearing imdemeath an inscription, 
importing that it was presented to Herr Y., in 
honour of his merits in having first set up a 
steam-boat on a Norwegian lake. 

I heard some soimds, not far removed from 
sobs, beside me, and saw the object of this tribute 
with tears running fast down his face. 

"They are so grateful to me," he murmured; 
"they feel what I have done for the country, 
but they are too good. They gave me a snuff- 
box before ; they gave me this clock six months 
ago, but it was not presented to me till now.'' 

I looked to the head of the table, for I felt it had 
been my lot always to mistake the object of honour 
for whom this entertainment was really designed. 
First I had fancied it was myself; then another 
"distinguished foreigner;'' now I found it was 
the worthy host himself. The face I looked at 
at the head of the table was quite unintelligible 
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to me. It was perfectly composed, but tears — 
actually tears — were fast flowing from the eyes. 
If there, could be such a thing as internal 
laughter, one might be perplexed to know from 
which of two or three emotions these tears flowed 
forth. But there was no appearance of a smile, 
not the least indication of a laugh. 

" He weeps ! " I whispered to our host. 

" I am glad of it ; I am glad he has such good 
feelings," he sobbed. *^ Yes, they are all so good 
against me; they see now what I have done for 
the country." 

The health of the distinguished foreigner was 
now really drank. He returned thanks in the 
best manner, by setting aside his own merits and 
extolling those of his host, styling him a ^^ hero," 
and saying he had only to follow his example, 
&c., &c. And then he sat down and dried his 
eyes ; and our host did the same, murmuring — 

" I am glad to see it ; I am glad he has such 
good feelings." 

The real meaning of all this was at last made 
plain to me. Good Herr Y., it seemed, occupied 
in his country the position which many other 
great men had once occupied in other lands — that 
is to say, he had lived before his time. At the 
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end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
he had not only attempted to do, but actually 
done, things in Norway that no one had done 
before, and which, therefore, no one believed 
ought to be done. He had brought a steam- 
boat, in pieces, overland for forty-six English 
miles, and put it up on the lake, which had, until 
that time, been traversed only by sailing ones. 
For such a substitution Herr T. was deemed as 
mad as poor De Cans, the steam projector, was 
nearly three hundred years ago. Every one, he 
says, except his wife, thought him mad. That 
was, indeed, an admirable exception. That noble 
woman encouraged his patriotic zeal, and now his 
country had reaped for more than twenty years 
its benefits. The steam-boat was on the lake, 
and the steam-boat prospered ; but Herr Y. had 
not yet reaped the harvest of his fame. In all 
progressive times, it usually happens that the 
first projector, or mover, falls to the rear ; is sur- 
passed and eclipsed by his successors. Some 
natures take that position passively, satisfied to 
see the good they aimed at being done, without 
striving for the honour of doing it ; these, how- 
ever, are the exceptions, not the rule ; and good 
Herr Y. inclined to follow the rule. 
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Now an impetus to progress in Norway was 
given from another hand. Steam had been long 
introduced on its fine lakes, on some of them at 
least ; and now others would introduce steam on 
its dreadfully bad high-roads. Scientific men 
were coining to Norway, and the gratefiil friends 
of Herr T., and of his steam-boat, seized the 
auspicious moment for the presentation of the 
clock, and for the speech, which unfolded the 
tale of his merits and his deeds. Nothing could 
have been more excellently arranged. It was 
executing, in a complete manner, the old proverb 
of Trilling two birds with one stone — ^the enormous 
dinner to the distinguished foreigner, and the 
national presentation to the distinguished native, 
were comprised in one ever-memorable act. 

The scene being ended, and my mystifications 
thus droUy cleared away, I felt it a very 
great relief to escape from a dinner which had 
lasted for two hours and a half, and to enjoy the 
rest of a beautiful evening in a walk to a splendid 
waterfall in the neighbourhood; and sitting beside 
its foamy flood, I ceased to remember, at least 
ceased to be tormented by or fretted with, the 
sundry little points which do so provokiagly 
appear in the characters even of great men. 
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Nature and nature's God are all in which great- 
ness is not mingled with littleness ; are all there- 
fore that do not disappoint when seen too near. 

After this tremendous dinner, there was an 
equally tremendous supper, at which I did not 
appear, being enclosed in my pretty little room, 
from whence I was to start at six in the morning 
for lovely Gnlbrandsdal. 

At that hour ten carriages of various descrip- 
tions were assembled in the court, waiting for our 
party. I left my room, but breakfast was still to 
be got through, and my kind host took me in the 
meantime to see some of the details of Norse 
housekeeping. He took me into the kitchen, 
where I found the yoimg hostess, who had at- 
tended at the side-table the day before, now 
standing at the hearth, with a large shawl folded 
many times over her chest and tied behind, 
already engaged in superintending the cooking of 
an immense breakfast, while her betrothed hus- 
band was trying in the commotion to drink a cup 
of cofltee at one side of it, before he went out to 
his employments. Indeed I think the cook must 
have been at work all night ; I am sure I heard 
the same soimds of whizzing and frying going on 
at four o'clock in the morning ; and when it is 
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considered that the Northerns only take the never- 
ending coffee, and coffee cakes, in the morning, I 
greatly fear that whatever ideas this Norse 
maiden had formed of English gormandising 
habits and manners, were by no means improved 
by this foray on her hospitable mansion. 

To my great delight, therefore, I saw the break- 
fast scantily eaten, but to my still greater regret 
I found the day threatened to be disagreeable ; it 
was cold and cloudy, but, what was worse to me, 
was that the state of the natural atmosphere too 
closely agreed with the moral one in which I was 
placed; my host having given me, as my sole 
companion in his carriage, a pa1?ticularly sulky 
and odd-tempered young lady, whom he said I 
shotild find the most suitable society. Perhaps 
she was as ill-placed as I was ; but undoubtedly, 
had the skies been bright and warm, the human 
face beside me would have cast a gloom over 
nature and the day. How much is it in the 
power of fellow-creatures to destroy or improve 
for each other even the pleasures which nature can 
bestow ! How many a fair scene is blackened in 
memory's glass by having been viewed in com- 
panionship with a cold, unsympathetic or selfish 
fellow-traveller ! 
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Let me then have solitary travel, unless Heaven 
in its bounty give me that richest of earthly 
gifts, the fellowship and communion of a noble, 
pure, unselfish heart. 

The charms of Gulbrandsdal, however, though 
seen through a double mist, were not quite lost to 
me. Its varying aspect, sometimes a narrow 
ravine, sometimes a broad vale; its moimtains, with 
their tumbling cascades; its beautiful river, the 
Logan, famed for the size of its trout, with its tree- 
clad banks ; its fine waterfall, and sundry other 
aspects of things both beautiful and fair, made 
me long exceedingly to retrace it in the dear de- 
lights of solitude — a solitude dearer than the com- 
panionship of ten carriages and their occupants. 
I had intended to go by Gulbrandsdal to 
Trondhjem, or as we English, and others, stupidly 
choose to spell it, Drontheim, and so to my winter 
quarters in Stockholm ; but the extraordinary 
wetness of the season, and the fatal influence of 
No. 13 in the Hotel do Scandinavie, have changed 
the complexion of my Norway excursion, and even 
altered the line of my route. 

We left our carriages just as a cold, small rain 
commenced, and advanced up a charming lake in 
a little steamer. Above this lake the valley be- 
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comes more lovely ; the views, though obscured 
by misty rain, were fine enough to let us guess 
what they would be in brighter weather. It was 
well that this excursion had, for some of the party, 
another object than to admire nature ; that other 
was to see what could be done to turn Dame 
Nature out of her way, and make her of use to 
travellers and traders. The dear old dame, in 
Norway, likes to have her own old-feshioned way, 
as true Norwegians do ; but Herr Y., and some 
scientific followers, propose to unbend a little of 
this rigidity, and to cut right through all her im- 
pediments of reserve and seclusion. An idea was 
now broached — and a good one it seemed to be — of 
imiting the chain of lakes in this part of Norway by 
canal cuttings, in much the same way as has been 
done in the great Gottenburg canal, so as to form 
a continued water communication among them. 
It would seem very desirable to open some more 
easy line of traj0&c between Trondhjem and Chris- 
tiania. 

If our outward-bound excursion was bad, our 
homeward one was twice worse. Such torrents of 
rain I never saw, except in thunder-showers in 
the Pyrenees. Our carriage had no head, neither 
had I any cloak; but we had the only good 
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pair of horses among the ten; this was some con- 
solation. Nevertheless, it did not suit the sulky 
young lady's ideas of decorum that two ladies, the 
only ones of the party, should take the lead. There 
chanced to be before us a trembling, crippled 
pony, struggling to draw on a gig, which con- 
veyed the youthftd son of our host, who was at 
last obliged to descend and walk beside it. En- 
treaties to my fair Mend to be allowed to pass this 
equipage were quite in vain ; the go-a-head spirit 
of the English seemed quite detestable to her ; 
and our two sprightly steeds must keep behind the 
lamed, knocked-up pony, while the weight of the , 
ceaseless rain actually bowed down my head in a 
sort of despair. At last the unfortunate owner 
of the gig seemed to comprehend my wishes, or, 
if he did not, he was unable to take the lead any 
longer; he drew up at the roadside, and let us 
pass. The way once open, our horses dashed 
on ; we went forward in full career ; up hill and 
down hill at the same rate. The Norse method of 
driving down mountains would be inconceivable 
to our steady coachmen; the only thing I can 
compare it to is the descent of the Eussian Mounts, 
as seen at Tivolis. You think the horses must end 
their gallop, either in the river, or against the 
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rock which runs half over the road to meet 
it. But somehow, between the two, they wind 
you round, and only draw breath when they get 
fairly on the level ground beyond. The descent 
of these tremendous and rugged hills, performed 
in this manner, is at first a little startling ; but if 
you resign yourself, as I soon learned to do, the 
sensation, like that of a grand storm at sea, becomes 
almost agreeable. These horses do not know how 
to descend hills slowly, but let them alone, and they 
will dash down at full speed safely. It was when, 
in compliance with my prejudices, we were going 
steadily, that is, slowly, down hill, that the worthy 
Professor brought his horse plump on its head. 

Another cause, however, rendered our speed, 
so far as escape from the rain was concerned, 
nearly valueless. Herr Y.'s servant attended the 
carriage ; and as we had left the house with all 
the eclat which ten carriages were calculated to 
give, it did not suit his ideas of propriety now to 
return with only one. As soon as he found that 
we had distanced the others, he drew in; having 
fairly told his reason, he would not yield to argu- 
ment. In order to silence mine, he got down and 
walked beside the horses, pulling off his hat and 
making me a bow when I begged him to get up 
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and go on, and by dint of polite perseverance gain- 
ing the double object of drenching me through, and 
wheeling up to the door with ten vehicles in a 
line-minus one, I should say, for ihe .gig re- 
mained on the road. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

We returned to EidsYold in the same way that we 
had come ; and I must say that I foimd the passage 
of the lake tiresome enough. On board the boat 
I had seen a little carriole packed up in such a com- 
plete manner, that I stood looking at it, and seeking 
for a derivation of the namefrom our EngKsh words 
" carry aU," I beUeve an existing Americanism. 
To^gr.;* surprise I fo^d it ^ destined also 
to carry Herr T. 

" Are you going to travel in that ?" I asked. 

"Tes, I must follow him. The carriage would 
not be quick enough." 

" And what am I to do ?" 
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Herr T. assured me he had understood that I 
meant to stop at the Baths of Eidsrold. ''All 
ladies do so." 

I went to the Baths, or to the hotel, rather, at 
the Baths, to see if I could stay there. I found 
sixty women in all degrees of dress, £romthe best 
one of the peasant to the best one of the lady, 
and one man, a teacher of mnsic. I suppose he 
had sixty lessons to give a day; there were 
several performers at once about the piano; I 
saw no walks, no other sort of amusements. I 
found Herr T. again, and said to him — 

" I want to see the sun at Christiania, how can 
I go on there ?" 

" If you wish to go to the capital," said Herr 
Y., " there is a man here who has brought down 
a lady in a gig, and wishes to get another to 
bring back." 

" I will go,'' I said ; " tell him to be ready in 
half an hour." 

"And I will go on before and order your 
dinner." 

" Oh ! I do not want dinner." 

" Well, tea then ; yes, it is tea the English 
ladies take, and eggs and mutton-chops. But you 
cannot get to the capital to-night, with one horse ; 
no, that is impossible." 
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He called tlie driver of the gig, and gave him 
his instructions, told him where he was to 
stop for the night, and that he himself was going 
to act as my avant courier ^ and to order my room, 
and my tea, and chops, and eggs. 

*^ I must get to the capital," said Herr Y., 
^' before him ; we must make preparations there ; 
but as I go along I will order all for you, and tell 
them you are coming." 

" Oh ! the people will make too great prepara- 
tion !" I said. Herr T. waved his hand, as if to 
say that were impossible, and repeating to the 
driver that I must have tea and eggs for break- 
fast the next morning, and tea and eggs and meat 
for supper that evening, and above all to order the 
tea to be very strong, as he knew English 
customs, he set off to give the same directions 
en route. 

It was past five o'clock ; the dinner hour at the 
hotel was long past, and with such a liberal 
prospect before me, I could not give them the 
trouble of preparing one for me. I set off with- 
out having eaten anything but my breakfast, think- 
ing I would do justice to the preparations made 
for me on the road. 

The evening sun was troublesome, and the poor 
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horse, after giving unequivocal signs of fatigue 
before he had gone very far with his present load, 
fell lame, stumbled at every second step, and 
exhibited a tendency to tumble down. The 
driven; insisted on standing on the board behind, 
so that the heavy blows of his whip always de- 
scended on the splash-board, instead of on the poor 
steed, to its infinite relief, but to the great 
damage of my aching head. I met a little giil 
with some wild-strawberries, for which I gave her 
a piece of silver that threw her into such conster- 
nation, she ran away, and left the cup in my 
hand, without knowing what she was about. 
This was the only incident of the way. 1 began 
to wish for the station-house where I was to stop ; 
but to every question, as well as to each request 
that he would sit down, the driver pulled off his 
hat, and said " Nay, nay." 

The horse went stumbling on, the amble fell to a 
dead walk, and the walk seemed likely to come to 
a stand. Herr T. told me we should reach the 
station-houise at eight o'clock, and now it was 
nearly midnight. My heart and hopes were sink- 
ing, when, with something like a sound of joy, my 
driver pointed to a dark silent object, a little with- 
drawn from the road, and said that was the station 
for the night. 
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Truly glad was I to see it ; but its darkness and 
silence did not make it look like an inn. The 
driver puUed the latch, and the door opened, I 
entered a wide, dark place — a sort of outer court, 
neither room nor kitchen, which is always left 
open in these Northern receptacles for stray 
humaniiy. 

Koimd and round it went my conductor, knock- 
ing at doors, and feeling at walls. At last he 
threw open one door, from which a quarter 
dressed woman appeared, staring and half asleep. 
What words passed between them, I did not care 
to hear; but I said these for myself, " A light, and 
my room." She brought me out the fragment of 
a candle, laid it down on a great chest, went back 
to where she came from, and shut^tBfer door. The 
driver went round and'roTmd, still wringing his 
hands, and crying, " Ack ! ack !'^ 

I went and knocked again at the woman's door, 
and knocked until I made her get up and let me 
in. It was a small kitchen, with a sort of open 
chest on the floor, in which the girl had been 
reposing. Such beds are general in this country, 
and are something between a chest and a coffin, 
without lids. There was a hearth, and some live 
embers still upon it; I made her give me some 
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wood ; 1-aised a flame, and then became impatient 
for my long-ordered supper. But, when I asked 
for either room or supper, the driver wrung his 
hands still more, and murmured, " Ack ! ack !" — 
and the woman grinned, shook her head, and called 
out " Nay ! n-a-y !" a great many times. The 
wretched horse meantime seemed as badly off for 
bed and supper as myself: he was still waiting at 
the door. Alas ! never was baseless fabric of a 
vision moire void of foundation than the hopes with 
which Herr Y. had sustained us both. All 
at once, as if a sudden light had struck into her 
intellect, the grinning Piga evacuated her place in 
the chest, made a dart through the other door of 
the kitchen, which led to the inhabited quarter of 
the house, and disappeared. I was about to follow 
her in search of my room and supper, when there 
appeared before me a Lieutenant, or Eoyal Engi- 
neer, in high muddy boots, and with a very laugh- 
ing countenance. 

" I hear you cannot understand the servant,'' he 
said in English. ^' You are in distress; can I help 
you ?" 

" She has not tried to make me understand,'' I 
replied; "she has not said a word but na^ since 
I came in." 
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^^ I am sorry that to all you asked, for she could 
Bay uoaiing else," he rejoined. 

" Why ? I asked only for my room and supper, 
both of which were ordered here long ago." 

"Yes, foo long ago. HerrT.washere and ordered 
them ; I met him fax from this, and he told me you 
were coming." 

'' Then why cannot I have them now ?" 

^^ Because there is going to be a railroad here,'' 
said the Lieutenant, smilingly, " and a great party 
of engineers, a dozen of us, I believe, have come 
here since then, and taken all the rooms, and — yes, I 
think everything else that was in the house. Herr 
Y. managed all right, but you see the people 
/ thought you would not come, you were so long." 

" What shall I do ?" I asked. 

The Lieutenant said he would go and waken the 
master and ask him. He returned soon, and said 
I must go on to the next station, which was not very 
far off. There was no resource ; the hapless horse 
limped along, and the driver, who had walked 
nearly all the day, limped beside him. The moon 
rose however, and the gigantic firs and great red 
pines of the forest we passed through, looked 
splendidly solemn in its silver light. So we got 
safely on ; and I found rest, all that I was then 
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desirous of finding, when we reached the next 
station. There I managed to place myself in a bed, 
which, from the end of the enormons pillow at its 
head, to the board at its foot, measured, I think, 
fdUy an T^TiglJRh hsif^ or eyen three quarters of a 
yard in length. And there I managed, too, to &11 
asleep, and dream of the pleasures of traTelling. 
And I awoke, and got np, and went back to the 
capital, where I found ^o. 13 in the Hotel de 
ScandinaTie had passed into another's possession, 
oyer whom I am charitable enough to hope it may 
not exercise the disastrous influence it seems to 
hare done on my first wanderings in Norway . 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

"The twenty-eight" has come and gone — ^the 
28th of July, 1851 — a day, indeed, to be remem- 
bered by the few who spent it as I have just 
' done. You will remember that the proprietor of 
the Scandinavian Hotel advised me to stay there, 
in order to see the sun on the twenty-eighth, for 
the simple reason, because then there would be no 
sun. But I heard many doubts expressed as to 
the probability that the great solar eclipse would 
be what it was ardently desired to be by the 
anxious professors and astronomers who had come 
from far to witness it in this land of the North, 
where it was to be seen to best advantage. • 
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servation which he had assigned. In the yanj, 
through which I entered the gardens, the merry- 
hearted child of the family, a young lady who 
boasts of being a true-bom Lapp, was commissioned 
to make observations on the behaviour of calves, 
pigs, turkeys, and poultry in general. On the 
open gravel walk ascending from that yard, an 
English astronomer had planted his glass, just 
beneath the level of the neighbouring observar 
tory, and directed it to the object of anxious ex- 
pectation, which flitting clouds threatened to 
obscure. In the flower-garden below, a very 
pretty girl was walking, musing doubtless on 
pleasant things, while her task was to watch the 
influence of a solar eclipse upon the flowers. On 
my favourite point of view, a fine young man 
was stretched along, with pencU and paper, 
fancying himself intent on taking observations. 

I too, they said, must have a post of observa- 
tion and a charge. They gave me the latter — ^I 
forget what it was-perhaps the colouring of 
vegetation, and the conduct of the birds. I 
chose my own post on the grassy mound, but I 
fear that, under the impression of the entire of 
that strange scene, I forgot to observe the par- 
ticularity of its details. 
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Having selected my post, I went into the 
house and passed a short time with a most inte- 
resting inyalid. I was hurriedly called back to 
it, from a conversation which filled my mind 
^tix serions thoughte; and, throwing a large 
white shawl over her head and shoulders, she 
came out with me, aad sat on a chair on the 
garden walk. She was a young wife and mother, 
fiill of tender care, not for what she soon might 
be called to enter upon, but for what she soon 
might have to leave in the world behind her. 
She trembled then for her babe, the daughter to 
be left motherless in infency ; and ihat babe, 
that plump and rosy babe, has since been very 
speedily housed, sheltered before herself, in the 
Good Shepherd's fold. The mother who had 
trembled for it to be left motherless, was herself 
left childless. She was left behiad it. 

She sat now, wan and wasted, on a chair just 
jbcing the sun, which had already begun to 
assume an ominous aspect. She gazed on it 
solemnly, as if it were about to disappear for 
ever from her earthly eyes. 

Already the dark body that was to eclipse it 
was seen visibly contracting its orb. The clouds 
we had dreaded passed away, our view was clear 
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and unimpeded, but that remarkable expression 
of boly writ came strongly to my mind, " the 
sun shall be ashamed." Just so it appeared to be, 
-blushing, shrinking, discountenanced. Over its 
bright surface the dark spot, which had for some 
time appeared at its rim, became " as the shadow 
of a man's hand.'' Its progress was distinct to 
the naked eye, for such was mine. A gloom was 
gathering over the sky, a gloom stealing over the 
earth; slowly, slowly it came on; it was not 
the least like the shadowing of a cloud, nor the 
gloom of a gathering storm. We looked up and 
around ; we doubted, as if taken by surprise, and 
asked ourselves, " Does it not grow dark ?" The 
darker body advanced, and the gloom seemed to 
move on faster, the more palpable it became. 
The predicted hour was drawing on, and with it 
came the darkness — ^faster, faster, faster — ^visibly 
sweeping on, unlike anything I ever saw, I ever 
could have imagined. It was a moving, almost 
tangible darkness, rushing on at the last as if 
borne on the wings of the wind. 

Our very hearts stood still ; nature itself grew 
suddenly silent; the songs of birds ceased; the 
animals huddled together, and cowered in silence. 
The darkness swept on, swept over us, wrapped 
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its wings around us; a strange greenish-yeUow 
hue mingled with it, and gave it the most super- 
natural aspect. The horizon wore a belt of that 
greenly -yellow hue, the vegetation around us 
assumed it, the human faces on which I looked 
reflected it. 

The Fiord, with its waters and rocky islets, 
was covered in that strange pall ; and through 
the mysterious and impressive gloom up, rose the 
tall pines from these islets, looking like gigantic 
spectres rising from out of chaos— a paler, yel- 
lower shade than the darkness around them. All 
was unearthly seeming, but unspeakably grand, 
full of awe and solemnity. In that moment, my 
knees involuntarily bent to the ground. The 
mighty power and presence of God constrained 
the movement. 

The young, fresh bloom on other cheeks had 
paled, that greenish-yellow had chased away the 
colouring of the eloquent blood from pretty cheeks. 
I looked to the invalid ; she sat there with the 
white shawl shrouding her livid face ; her form 
inclined forward, the hands clasped on her bosom ; 
the large, tearftd blue eyes fixed in trembling 
awe on the darkening orb. It was a painter's 
image for the scene of the Last Day ; the form of 
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one who had burst the cerements of the tomb be- 
fore the consummation of our world's doom, — 
trembling, fearing, yet still loving. 

How long that darkness lasted I know not, 
mine were not scientific observations ; but quickly 
as it had travelled, it moved not quicker than the 
thoughts and impressions of the human mind; 
all was as distinct as if it had lasted an hour ; the 
vision of the mind is a wonderful thing. I was 
only conscious of feeling ; not of seeing, observing, 
reasoning ; but the mental retina easily reproduces 
what the bodily eyes have scantily rested upon. 
I thought not of causes, reasoned not of effects ; 
the moving hand of the Almighty power was all 
my soul acknowledged. The tension of heart and 
mind passed away ; the east reddened as with 
new-bom day ; the sky was streaked with crimson, 
and silver, then gold shone over both. The wings 
of darkness were upraised ; we might think we 
§aw and heard their rising, as we had palpably 
seen them sweeping on around us. But the dark- 
ness had not gathered around us, as other darkness 
does ; it had swept on from one quarter of the 
heavens to the other, and we saw it coming from 
one side while the other was still light ; now it 
seemed to rise up at once from us, as if it lifted 
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its great wings, and gathered itself up : we saw 
from whence it came; we saw not whither it 
went. 

The dark body that caused it by her travels 
through the heavens — ^the silver moon, which at 
other times gives light upon the earth, moved on 
her way, undisturbed, perhaps, by the commotion 
she excited among some of the children of men, 
and some of the creatures of their planet. 

A few moments, and sea and sky and land 
were themselves again. The belt of sickly 
yellow faded from the horizon; the foliage re- 
sumed its colours ; some little flowers opened out 
their winking petals ; the fir trees on the Fiord 
were spectres no longer. The birds, with short 
and anxious flights, started from their hiding- 
places and flew in circles, chattering vehemently, 
and making their own astronomical observations 
in their own way to one another ; and the merry 
young Laplander recorded in hers, that the calves 
raised up the heads they had put down, and the 
pigs set up their tails and ran squeaking aboixt the 
yard. 

We too began to utter words. "We looted at 
each other, and the tears trembled down some 
faces. Wonderful Creator of all things I who 
could refuse to adore Thee in the things Tlion liast 
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made — even in the moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained ? 

Amid the vast and splendid scenery of this 
northern clime, looking over the diversified 
beauties of the singular Fiord, the effect of this 
total eclipse of the sun, in its progress, its dura- 
tion, its passing away, was such as to stamp the 
scene of a few minutes in an indelible picture on 
the canvas of memory— a picture which can 
never be transferred to other canvas, or expressed 
on paper, or in words ; but when that shifting 
kaleidoscope of mind reproduces to myself the 
scene, I bless God for having permitted me to 
see it. 

I thanked Herr Hanson for making me stay to 
•see the sun when there would be no sun, and 
asked if he had seen it to advantage. " I saw it 
in the yard," he said, " it grew very dark there.'' 
Something darker than usual was all that the per- 
sons who sat sipping coffee in that always dark 
yard saw of the same wonderful sight. 

I have now been a fortnight in Norway, and I 
am anxious to get off again ; but there were two 
or three things to be seen or done after having seen 
the Sim. One was to look in at its Storthing, its 
" Great Thing," or Parliament, which is now hold- 
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ing its sittings. Our wOrd, Parliament, means, 
I am told, "much speaking;" I suppose the 
Norse term is as significant in its own way ; but 
from the gallery, to which our kind Vice-Consul 
accompanied me, I must say the Storthing seemed 
a very dirty thiug ia outer appearance; the close- 
ness, the tobacco-smoke, and the hateful practice 
in which even women as well as men indulge in 
the North, the very mention of which is scanda- 
lous in English (that of spitting about), rendered 
half-a-minute in the gallery of the Great Thing 
of Norway more desirable to me than half-an- 
hour. 

The next thing I had to do was, rather to my 
surprise, to act as a reporter, or as a penny-a-liner, 
without the penny. That very eveniag a gentle- 
man called on me and asked me if I could not 
write. I replied that I could, and read also. 
He meant, however, if I could write for the 
press ! I said I would try. And then I was re- 
quested to put on paper an account of the speech 
made by '' the distinguished foreigner " at Herr 
Y.'s dinner. 

I did try; but I did not quite succeed. 

^^Was there not something more?" said my 
employer. "Did he not say something about 

VOL. I. 
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Herr T. being the greatest man of his time in 
Norway, and about his being a hero ? Did he not 
say that the man who had <iie oonrage, in the face 
of such opposition, to bring a steam-boat in pieces 
overland from Christiania, a space of forty-six 
English miles, and put it up on the lake, -was, in 
his estimation, a hero?" 

" He did ; he did ! " I cried. " I remember it 
well, and he wept, too, when he sat down. Shall 
I put that in also ?'^ 

But I am sure my reported speech atos published 
in the Norway papers, so there is no need to gisre 
it wider circulation. 

The last thing I saw in Norway was the " turn- 
ing of the sod" for the first railroad in that 
country. It is to run from the capital — the word 
ought to be in great letters — ^to Lake Miosen : 
think of the blessing of a railroad instead of that 
most abominable highway; and through a district 
where neither beauty nor interest make the tra- 
veller amends for the dislocation of his frame ! 

Hiis first sod was turned with a great deal of 
pomp. There were a great many wheelbarrows 
displayed on the ground, which I believe had 
never before been seen on Norwegian ground, and 
w^re brought from England purposely. I heard, 
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also^ that the rnkvex spade was likewise aa impor- 
tatioiL Tbie Crown Prince of Sweden — that is a 
mistake; as I am speaking in Nor way, I^cmLdsay^ 
of Norway — ^was to have performed the labour of 
tiimiTig the sod — a labonr he would have made 
veiy light of indeed ; but we are informed that 
domestic affairs conjSned him at present to his 
bonfce. TSue Chief Engineer, our engineer, Mr. 
Stevenson, was there, and looked so stately and 
noble, all decorated with foreign orders, and 
seem.ed so truly the gentleman, that I pointed 
him out with pride to soma who formed ignorant 
ideas of our national eharacter, and said to them, 
"That is our nobility I " 

In Norway they are so inclined to judge of vs 
by the specimen of a yachting excursion, or a fish- 
ing trip : and they seem just to have the poorest 
.^ons of tto» who speit the most .>o4- 

This ceremony was well arranged, «tnd the firing 
of the guns, when the sod was turned, was meant 
to be impressive. Processions were formed, and 
the clergy were led by the Bisbop in a black satin 
gown and the most comical round beaver hat. He 
deliv^ed a long address at the eni ; but no one 
<»uld tell me whether he preached or prayed. A 
hymn was composed .and sung on the ^occasion. 
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The same day an enormous dinner was given in 
honour of Mr. Stevenson ; it was a pubKc one, and 
the tickets were high — ^I think as much as a 
sovereign in English. Nevertheless, it was well 
attended. I went to the gallery, where some 
ladies were engaged in watching the operations 
carried on helow. I looked on as long as I could at 
dishes handing, and knives, forks, and glasses mov- 
ing, and then I went away in company with an 
agreeable young Norse lad, who had been wiling 
away the time by telling me a legend of his country, 
while others were trying to eat something like the 
worth of their money. I wanted to hear the end 
of it, but he wanted to return to the scene of the 
dinner. ** I must hear the end," I said. 

" I will tell it when I see you again," was his 
reply. 

" But that may not be for fifty years. I am 
going away." 

" Well, in fifty years I will tell it. I promise 
that." 

'^ I shall be dead before then." 

^' Well, no matter." 

" What ! do you mean that I should come to 
you some time — in your old age, it would be — and 
demand the fulfilment of your promise ? Think 
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of having to rise up in your bed, at some midnight 
hour, to conclude an unfinished legend to a myste- 
rious visitant;' 

" Oh ! " said the Norwegian youth, quickly, 
" I did not mean to promise that. No, no ! I 
only mean that I will finish it in fifty years — ^if 
you live so long." 
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. CHAPTEK XVI. 

Last night I said, "Thank God I am on land !" 
to-day I scarcely know whether I am on land or 
water. I know only tha1> I am in misery. 

Listen to my stoiy, kind creatures at home, for 
wide as is the space between us, I feel as if I were 
obtaining your sympathy while pouring out my 
griefs on paper. 

From Christiania, where I had seen the sun 
eclipsed and the first sod of the railway turned, I 
went to Drammen; saw a grand view from a 
tremendous hiU on the way thither, a splen- 
did river; romantic scenery around a neat 
wooden town, and twenty-six houses burned 



down, ia what the Insk people would call ^^ leas 
than Eo time." Guua were firing, druma beat- 
ing, National Guards marohing, and the Fire-king 
laughing at all; when, finding it impossible to get 
on by land, as every horse, even of passers-by, was 
pressed into service against his majesty, being taken 
to draw the water-carts — ^I thought it more desirable 
to get away by means of the steam-boat, on the 
beautiful Drammen Fiord, and river of that name. 

I passed through a most lovely scene to Frede- 
rickstadt, where I met the carriage of Mx, Pelly, 
the proprietor of the great Sarpsborg works, and 
of the pleasant estate of Borregaard. 

The hospitable owners of that agreeable man- 
sion were absent in England ; but the house was 
left open to the occupancy of such a wandering 
waif as myself. Kind Mr. Simpson received me, 
and showed me all the manufactures of that littie 
colony, a manufacturing town in itself, built on 
the magnificent and once solitary Sarpsborg Falls, 
or, in the language of the land, Sarp-fos* 

This Schaffhausen of Norway must needs be 
beautiful in itself, for it borrows no aid from the 
charms of nature around it, and is wonderfully 
encumbered with tiie deformities of art. It sup- 
ports a whole town of manufactories, and the deaf- 
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exung clang of all sorts of machinery mingle with 
the roar of its mighty flood. There is an iron 
foundry to make on the spot the machinery used ; 
all sorts of tools and implements are made here ; 
there are saw mills and flonr mills ; places dark, 
noisy, and fearftd to walk through, where I shud- 
dered to feel a plank between my feet and the 
torrent* 

The form and direction of these torrents have 
been much altered by a singular and melancholy 
landslip which occurred here a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The old mansion of Borregaard stood 
on the elevated bank of the Glommen, and was 
occupied by the proprietor of the estate, which has 
since been purchased by Sir Henry Pelly, and the 
modem mansion of which was occupied by Mr. E. 
PeUy, during my peaceful visit to Borregaard. 
This old mansion, which was very strong, with 
high towers and double walls, suddenly sunk into 
the torrent, when every soul within it had quietly 
retired to their nightly rest, with the exception of 
one servant girl, who had been detaiaed out, and, 
on returning home at eleven o'clock, on a winter's 
night, beheld a strange vision before her; — ^the 
ground, the house, and all that iahabited it, dis- 
appeared in a moment from her eyes— thundered 
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down the abyss, and were swept over by the foam- 
ing flood. Every creature within it, a £umly and 
household of fourteen persons, perished in their 
hou^e aad home; while «.,mg j«aoe and ^ety, 
sudden destruction came. The violence of the 
torrent, it is beUeyed, had undermined the bank 
on which the mansion stood : the rent is still 
visible. The great out-works which surround a 
Northern mansion, for farming and housekeeping 
purposes, were engulphed at the same time, and 
upwards of two hundred head of cattle are also said 
4ohavedescended aUve into the same mighty stream. 

Sarp-fos once formed several rapids, which ex- 
tended to Sarpsborg, a town which was entirely 
destroyed by Charles XII., but under the influence 
of the EngUsh proprietor is again rising from its 
ashes, and likely to assume some commercial im- 
portance, as it is of easy access from the sea. 

These rapids, I was told, and I know not if the 
tale has ever before been recorded, were the 
theatre of another, though lesser tragedy, which 
only tends to add another confirmation to the 
usually believed assertion that " the course of true 
love never did run smooth." 

A young Norseman of a bold, determined 
temper, loved a maiden on the banks of the 
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ftlnmineTi, and wooedlierto behisfande. The maid 
woiold haye consented, but her parents would 110% 
and in the Noorth, the consent of parents or guar* 
dians is a necessary to a marriage. They diom 
her another husband, and she was to be married. 
On the eve of the preliminary betrothal, came the 
rejected soitor, and fonnd the maiden with all her 
friends, relatives, and neighbours, preparing to crosB 
the river above the &lls, in order to celebrate the 
event at its other side. He was a skilful boatp 
man, and the bride elect was committed to his 
charge ; he rowed her away ; in the middle of the 
stream, which flowed swifb but calmly there^ his 
oars were dropped. The group assembled on the 
bank beheld the boat drive down the rushing 
stream ; they saw the boatman stand erect in it^ 
with one arm clasp the maiden to his breast| with 
the other hand raise his hat high above his head, 
and waviQg it around, with a loud exulting cheer, 
and without either aiding or resisting his fate, 
dash down the dreadful gulf in his self-guided 
boat, and bi^ himself and his love in tlie cataract 
of foauL 

I thought I saw the yoimg Norse lover, when I 
stood at the fells of the Glommen ; saw him a great 
deal plainer than I saw the great old mansion, 
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with all its sleepera^ and its HTiog saamsiB, sink 
down quietly into the same abyss. 

I left pleasant Boir^aard and the kind substi- 
tate for its bootable owners, regretting only that 
I had not had the additional pleasure of meeting 
theazi. On the steamrboat that took me away, I 
found twoxme^q^ected companions; onewasame 
Uadc dog, a &yocEri:te with its master, who chose 
Bngrateftdly to foUow me ; the other wa« a Facha 
cf three tails I — ^a real Facha of three tails ! I had 
neyer seen a specimen of the* kind, thongh of 
course I had heard much of it, and from child- 
hood's honr nntfl life's eyen, had I wondered much 
what kind of thing a Facha of three tails could be. 
Judge then how folly I realised the old &ble of 
the mouse coming out of the mountain, when I saw 
a fine-Looking, and yery moderately moustached 
German, with a great wide-rinmied, wide-awake 
hat, and a broad-skirted coat, and a mark on his 
forehead, as if a ball had stnick it but could not 
^it^. This was a Generalissimo of the Turkish 
army; General in the Spanish army ; and yerily 
I know not what else, in eyery army ia eyery 
country of Europe— except England. How came 
this to pass ? Why, the year 1848 had come and 
gone, and a man who told me himself, he could 
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hiivo wxly asjored to the rank of Oaptain by 
»t«iyuxg at homi\ had brought his swotd wherevo" 
it wa»\ir«iited« ami had gained — ^howmnA honour 
y\m <«\ ju^)^\ ^arhen he was able to annomifie 
Km^*" a$ ^ l>»elia c^ three tails. 

I w«il tO' Fivdefik^kilde^ and aw m hri* 
HNViiiiHttecvijd t^>wa^ acsl had da? hssenr of beii^ 
<vtfcxwv*t tu; — ^wSaa a bc5» Kfidt siA wiA aa air 
vrf ^sj!iv pctjiit* Mil 3i>f ^'TK^ — FredsEik^sBMA 
:$iNiK«^i%^i«5^ ^i*> fen ic 5ai£ «iffi iicti-. I twi 

^^iK :t5^ 4/«t^y TSajj^fiiijin: : ran isK massed, 
^'B&aii;: 'xauv dit:5«^ ±1* iciursiiiiK isy^rr if 
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romantic and pleasant bye-road to Frederiksteen, 
that fortress of Norway wluch is more renowned 
for the death of the hero of Sweden than for any- 
thing else. My little driver, a boy of perhaps 
twelve years (the girl who acted as my guide was 
only ten), showed me a cavity, in which a piece 
of stone was indented, and which, he assured me, 
the knee of Charles XII. had made when he 
received his death-wound. He also showed me 
a small pillar, which, he asserted, marked the 
spot where he died. They were about fifty yards 
apart. I wanted to argue, that he could not, 
after receiving a bullet through the temple, have 
dropped on one knee at one spot, and died at the 
other ; but the little man was much more decided 
on the point than many other conjecturers have 
been on the facts of the Swedish monarch's death. 

" It was so," he asserted ; " yes, it was so. 
And who could say it was not so ? 

"And he was shot when besieging that fort- 
ress?" I said, thiTiTdTig to myself what a silly 
man Charles XII. was, to have caused liis own 
deatb, and the deaths of so many of his people, 
for what afl;er aU proved to be of no good 
to king, or countay, or people; but tlie uoy 
seized only on one item of my thouglxts ; he 
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a steam-boat, which took me from Frederikshalde 
at 5 p.m., and landed me somewhere else at some 
other later p.m. I thought it should have been 
at Gottenburg, but it was not. It was amid a 
group of white and grey wooden houses, encircled 
by granite rocks. So drear, so sterile a spectacle 
of human habitation, I never saw before. Rocks — 
bare, stone-grey, granite rocks — nothing else. 

*^WhereamI?''Iasked. 

" You are in Sweden," was the evidently con- 
gratulatory reply. 

" This is not Gottenburg ? " 

"Nay, this is Stromstad, the fashionable 
watering-place of Sweden. You will have the 
advantage of seeing the baths of Stromstad. It 
is a piece of good fortune for the Swedes to come 
here in summer, and here we shall stop two days. 
So much the better for you." 

" Ack ! " I cried, looking round on the grim, 
grey rocks ; " and where shall I stay ? " 

" You shall lodge at the English Consul's." 

A little man with one eye and half a leg came 
to me. He spoke some English, and brought me 
to a horrid little room in a very uncouth house, 
telling me a great deal about the time when 
Lord Bloomfileld was minister at Stockholm, and 
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wishing me joy on my good fortune to be brought 
to the renowned Stromstad without my own know- 
ledge. 

" What am I to do here for two whole days ? " 
I asked. 

"You can take a bath," said the British 
Consul. 

"Delightful ! yes, I will take a bath." 

"If you will aUow me the honour of conduct- 
ing you, I will present you to my son-in-law, 
who will give you a ticket." 

I made a deep curtsey. 

The next morning we set off to the ticket 
office. In it I met the Pacha of three tails, who,*^ 
charmed by the looks of the grey granite rocks, 
or by the accounts of Stromstad as a fashionable 
watering place (and somehow such three-tailed 
Pachas are fond of fashionable watering places), 
had suddenly resolved to leave our steam-boat to 
its fate, and stop short here. 

I took my ticket, which cost, if I recollect right, 
about ninepence, or perhaps a shilling English, and 
this I was told would admit me to all. What 
the final word meant I did not ask. I was told 
I had only to present my ticket, and all would 
be said to the attendants. 

VOL. I. p 
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I went, and presented the tieket to some ygtj 
yeUow-skinned old women^ one of irhom took 
me nnder her direction, and conducted me to a 
bathing-room. There she commenced operations ; 
and, having left me sitting on a stool, went out 
for a moment, and came back with a tin can foil 
of warm, soft, slimy, black mud. This she 
rubbed on smoothly, until it was clear that 
though the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, a 
European woman can. When the Ethiopian 
colouring process was complete, she put me to 
stand in a deep bath of warm water, and 
raising a sort of pump, or immense squirt, she 
discharged at me a volume of cold water. At 
this I shrieked, and entreated mercy; but on 
she went — I suppose my ticket had said so — 
until the water-battery was exhausted. She then 
turned more hot water into the bath, ceased the 
cannonade, said something very poUte, and went 
away ; thinking, I suppose, that I had now got 
the worth of my ticket, and leaving me to faint 
or revive in the warm-bath, as seemed most con- 
venient to me. 

This slimy mud — ^taken, I believe, from the 
bottom of the sea, and made warm — is reckoned 
very good for rheumatism ; but the baths of 
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Stromstad in summer, and the Gymnastics of Stock- 
holm in winter, are the Swedish panax^eas, more 
especially for the daughters of Swedish &milies» 
For my part, I found two days at Stromstad rather 
too much of a good thing. It is a small group of 
houses held in granite jaws, without a bud or 
blossom, leaf or sprig, to diversify the earthen 
grey and iron-hard aspecte of aU around. 

I lay awake all night in order to be in time to 
leave this Paradise of Swedish bath-lovers at four 
o'clock in the morning. The kind British Consul 
came to me with his little bill, and said I should 
have a rough day. I thought the morning looked 
charming. 

"The Captain says he can go," said the Consul, 
looking up, and out to sea. 

I looked only at the sun, which was as bright 
as sun need be, though there was what I have 
heard sailors call " a bit of a breeze." 

Well! what a day it proved to be! What a 
scene I beheld ! I am glad I saw it^ very glad ; 
but I hope 1 may never see it again. I had 
imagined somethiag to myself of the coast of 
old Scandinavia ; I had heard of the granite frame 
of Sweden ; I had seen it in sunny and cahn 
weather. But fancy what it is to coast along the 
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bare ribs of that iron pemnsula, witliiii an island- 
lined channel ; while the sea, rolling from wind- 
ward, drives its billows and breakers right over 
yonr little bit of a steam-boat, which is too small 
even to allow of a cabin; and you sit on deck, 
piled up among baggage, and sick and half-dead 
passengers, and think if it be the wiU of Provi- 
dence you perish among these in that strange 
sea, no friend, at home or elsewhere, can find out 
that you came off in a steam-boat to Stromstad, 
instead of going, as you intended, to Gottenburg. 
Such thoughts often distract one more than deeper 
ones do, when, in the sight of dangers, one reflects 
on the suspense and perplexities of absent friends. 
I wish I could give you a sketch of what I have 
very distinct in my own mind, but cannot pourtray 
elsewhere. At one time we were going in a 
narrow channel, lined and studded with most 
enormous grey, earthy-coloured, and barren 
granite rocks ; among, and sometimes over which 
the roaring sea was constantly fliinging up jeU 
d?eaux^ which might have been a beautifiil 
sight to see anywhere but from the deck of a 
pitching steam-boat. This was the most tran- 
quil time ; at another, the outer screen of rocks 
gave way, and then the open sea came roUing 
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in its breakers, and driving our wretched little 
boat all but keel uppermost ; it would seem to go 
right over under the shock ; and when the shower- 
batii liad passed over you, it was almost a surprise 
to feel that your head was still directed to the 
skies, which looked wonderfully bright all the 
time, and quite as pleasant as usual. 

Now, in all cases of conjectured, imagined, or 
real sea danger, it has been my wont to look at 
the Captain; so now I fixed my eyes on our 
Captain, and I said to myself, " If that red face 
grows pale, or that great, rolling blue eye becomes 
firmly set, 1 shall know we are in danger. The 
bulky Captain stood, holding on by a rail, before 
the helm. I looked at him long and wistfully j 
and I saw the scarlet red face grow redder, and 
the restless blue eye roll more and more restlessly 
— now to the skies ; now to the rocks ; now to the 
billows; now to the chimney-top ; now to the 
wheels; to the groaning, creeking, straining 
planks, every one of which seemed longing and 
striving to burst asunder and end their united 
contest. I knew not what to think. 

" I am watching the Captain," said I to a sick 
man beside me ; " when danger is urgent I shall 
know it by his face." 
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WES besieging that fortress, he was invading 
Norway. 

" Yes, yes," he cried, with a vehemence that I 
thought was not like Norwegian cahn ; ^^ yes, he 
was trying to do it, but he did not do it He 
did not," he cried, pointing his hand to the 
fortress. "It is there still — ^it is ours — ^it is 
Norway's. 

" And Norway is Sweden's," said I to myself 
but I dared not say it aloud, so fierce, so proudly 
national, stood my little coachey, with his hand 
pointing to the fortress, while his foot was firmly 
set on the cavity made by the knee of Charles 
XXL of Sweden. The fortress was tiiere, and 
there was the spot where the invader fell ; and 
the little patriot brandished his whip, and was 
quite sure that if the King cf Sweden planted 
his cannon against ihe fortress of Frederiksteen 
now, he would be served just the same way. 

So he hammered me off a bit of the almost 
hammered-away pillar, that maiks the spot wh^e 
the invader died, whose hat, very like one -of 
those now vulgarly called (I believe) a ivide- 
awake, is preserved in Stockholm, with the 
identical round hole made by the bullet, fired, it 
is generally believed, by the hand of an assassin 
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on the same level, and not from the fort he 
was besieging without foreseeing that that fort- 
ress, by meaais oi things called treatii^, and 
perhaps the intervention of a few British men- 
of-war, would be one day quietly brought round 
to the service of his country. 

And I came away from Prederiksteen, perhaps 
a little wiser titan when I went there. One 
thing is certain, I came away impressed with the 
idea, that if Prederiksteen were in England, very 
few poor little peasant boys would tell me any- 
thing of its history, and still fewer woold feel so 
much pride in pointing to the untaten fortress, 
and saying of the invader, " he tried to take it, 
but he could not do it!" How much do our 
peasants know of our history ? As much, per- 
haps, as an old Londoner, who, in arguing with 
me once on behalf of Unitarianism, said, " The 
Unitarians are of the oldest religion, for there 
were UnitarianB in England in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and William ike Con- 
queror was before Christ.*' 

Well, my little patriotic conductor, and my 
intelligent little guide, who made me compre- 
hend more by her expressive and graceful gesti- 
Gxdations than she did by her words, put me into 
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at 5 p.ni., and landed me somewhere else at some 
other later p.m. I thought it should have been 
at Gottenbnrg, but it iras not. It was amid a 
gronp of white and grey wooden honses, encircled 
by granite rocks. So drear, so sterile a spectacle 
of human habitation, I never saw before. Rocks — 
bare, stone-grey, granite rocks — ^nothing else. 

"Where am I ? '^ I asked. 

" Ton are in Sweden,'^ was the eyidently con- 
gratnlatory reply. 

"This is not Gottenbnrg?" 

"Nay, this is Stromstad, the fashionable 
watering-place of Sweden. Ton will haTe the 
advantage of seeing the baths of Stromstad. It 
is a piece of good fortune for the Swedes to come 
here in summer^ and here we shall stop two days. 
So much the better for Ton." 

m 

" Ack! " I cried, lookrog round on the grim, 
grey rocks; " and irfiere shall I stay ? " 
" Ton shall lodge at the TiTigliali Consol-s." 
A little man with one eye and half a leg came 
to me. He spoke some English, and brought me 
to a horrid little room in a very uncouth house, 
*eHiag me a great deal about the time when 
Ixffd Bloomfield was minister at Stockholm, and 
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wishing me joy on my good fortune to be brought 

to the renowned Stromstad without my own know- 
ledge. 

"What am I to do here for two whole days? '^ 
I asked. 

"You can take a bath/' said the British 
Consul. 

"DeHghtful ! yes, T wiU take a bath." 
"If you will allow me the honour of conduct- 
ing you, I will present you to my son-in-law, 
who will give you a ticket.'' 
I made a deep curtsey. 

The next morning we set off to the ticket 
office. In it I met the Pacha of three tails, who,*^ 
charmed by the looks of tlie grey granite rocks, 
or by the accounts of Stromstad as a fashionable 
watering place (and somehow such three-tailed 
Pachas are fond of fashionable watering places), 
had suddenly resolved to leave our steam-boat to 
its fate, and stop short here. 

I took my ticket, which cost, if IrecoUect right, 
about ninepence, or perhaps a shilling English, and 
this I was told would admit me to all. "What 
the final word meant I did not ask. I was told 
I had only to present my ticket, and aU would 
be said to the attendants. 
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I went, and presented the ticket to some yery 
yellow-skinned old women^ one of whom took 
me under her direction, and conducted me to a 
bathing-room. There she commenced operations ; 
and, having left me sitting on a stool, went out 
for a moment, and came back with a tin can foil 
of warm, soft, slimy, black mud. This she 
rubbed on smoothly, imtil it was clear that 
though the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, a 
European woman can. When the Ethiopian 
colouring process was complete, she put me to 
stand in a deep bath of warm water, and 
raising a sort of pump, or immense squirt, she 
discharged at me a volume of cold water. At 
this I shrieked, and entreated mercy; but on 
she went — I suppose my ticket had said so — 
until the water-battery was exhausted. She then 
turned more hot water into the bath, ceased the 
cannonade, said something very polite, and went 
away ; thinking, I suppose, that I had now got 
the worth of my ticket, and leaving me to faint 
or revive in the warm-bath, as seemed most con- 
venient to me. 

This slimy mud — ^taken, I believe, from the 
bottom of the sea, and made warm — is reckoned 
very good for rheumatism ; but the baths of 
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Stromstad in summer, and the Gymnastics of Stodk- 
Mm iu winter, .re the SweS^^aeeas, m«e 
especially for the daughters of Swedish fiimilies. 
For my part, I f oraxd two days at Stromstad rather 
too much of a good thing. It is a small group of 
houses held in granite jaws^ without a bud or 
blossom, leaf or sprig, to diversify the earthen 
grey ^i mm-hJaapeote of dl Zm>d. 

I lay awake dl m^t in order to ie in time to 
leave this Paradise of Swedish bath-lovers at four 
o'clock in the morning. The kind British Consul 
came to me with his little bill, and said I should 
have a rough day. I thought the morning looked 
charming. « 

" The Captain says he caa go," said the Consul, 
looking up, and out to sea. 

I looked only at the sun, which was as bright 
as sun need be, though there was what I have 
heard sailors call " a bit of a breeze." 

Well! what a day it proved to be! What a 
scene I beheld ! I am glad I saw it j very glad ; 
but I hope I may never see it again. I had 
imagined something to myself of the coast of 
old Scandinavia ; I had heard of the granite frame 
of Sweden ; I had seen it in sunny and calm 
weather. But fancy what it is to coast along the 
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bare ribs of that iron peninsula, within an island- 
lined channel ; while the sea, roUing from wind- 
ward, drives its billows and breakers right over 
your little bit of a steam-boat, which is too small 
even to allow of a cabin; and you sit on deck, 
piled up among baggage, and sick and half-dead 
passengers, and ^hinlf if it be the will of Provi- 
dence you perish among these in that strange 
sea, no friend, at home or elsewhere, can find out 
that you came off in a steam-boat to Stromstad, 
instead of going, as you intended, to Gottenburg. 
Such thoughts often distract one more than deeper 
ones do, when, in the sight of dangers, one reflects 
on the suspense and perplexities of absent friends. 
I wish I could give you a sketch of what I have 
very distinct in my own mind, but cannot pourtray 
elsewhere. At one time we were going in a 
narrow channel, lined and studded with most 
enormous grey, earthy-coloured, and barren 
granite rocks ; among, and sometimes over which 
the roaring sea was constantly flinging up jeU 
dhaux^ which might have been a beautiful 
sight to see anywhere but from the deck of a 
pitching steam-boat. This was the most tran- 
quil time ; at another, the outer screen of rocks 
gave way, and then the open sea came rolling 
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in its breakers, and driving our wretched little 
boat all but keel uppermost ; it would seem to go 
right over under the shock ; and when the shower- 
bath had passed over you, it was almost a surprise 
to feel that your head was still directed to the 
skies, which looked wonderftilly bright all the 
time, and quite as pleasant as usual. 

Now, in all cases of conjectured, imagined, or 
real sea danger, it has been my wont to look at 
the Captain; so now I fixed my eyes on our 
Captain, and I said to myself, " If that red face 
grows pale, or that great, rolling blue eye becomes 
firmly set, I shall know we are in danger. The 
bulky Captain stood, holding on by a rail, before 
the helm. I looked at him long and wiBtfolly ; 
and I saw the scarlet red face grow redder, and 
the restless blue eye roU more and more restlessly 
— now to the skies ; now to the rocks ; now to the 
billows; now to the chimney-top ; now to the 
wheels; to the groaning, creaking, stramtog 
planks, every one of which seemed longing and 
striving to burst asunder and end their xmitea 
contest. I knew not what to think. 

"I am watching the Captain," said I to a sick 
man beside me ; " when danger is urgent I shau 
know it by his fece." 
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" If he knows it himself/' growled the sick 
man. " He knows nothing about it ; never was 
at sea in his life. He has an interest in the vessel, 
however, and is anxious. Look at the pUot, if 
you want to know something." 

This was the due to aU. I looked at the pilot 
There stood the old fellow, just as I see him now, 
with both hands on one side of the wheel, while a 
sailor held the other; his tarpaulin cap drawn 
over the brown forehead, the flaps shading his &ce 
into the very physiognomy of a Laplander. And 
the deep-set eye was fixed, and the Eussian leather- 
coloured fece never varied ; and when the breaker 
came rolling in, a grim smile came on the comar 
of the mouth, as he pressed the mysterious 
wheel to meet it; and when in some, to me, 
most unknown way, he lifted us up again 
from the deep, the grim smile was the least bit 
more grim. I think he knew that I was making 
him my iadex, and meant that smile for me. But 
he never looked at me, nor seemed to look at any- 
thing else; his eye never wandered, to sky, or 
chimney, or wheels, or rocks. And, after all, I 
said to myself that his face was like the words of 
an old diplomatist, one is no wiser for trying to 
find out. 
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There was a fine timber ship split on a rock as 
we drifted by; her masts were partly above water, , 
and the rescued crew, taken off by a line, were on 
tiie adjoining rock. On some of these most sin- 
gular island rocks are many houses, and even 
villages. I saw one church; and I could not 
help thinking, with regret, that had this been a 
Eoman Catholic country there would have been 
several. How peaceful it looks there ! even that 
one— to the tempest-tost passengers— bringing 
thoughts of another life — ^another destiny ! 

The coast we came by, which surpasses in dreary 
desolateness any I ever saw, is one, I believe, 
raxal,, if ever, Lted by E^Ush teUts; it U 
known as Bohus Lan, and is, if I do not mistake, 
the scene of a romance by the Swedish authoress, 
Emilie Carlen, which is to me a very unpleasing 
one. 

We stopped a little for shelter at one of these 
rocky islands, where there is a station ; and here 
a council was held as to whether we ought to 
proceed or not ; but aU the worst was then over, 
and the passengers agreed to go on. 

We seemed to make the rest of our way with 
greater i^pidily, sometimes exposed to the hor- 
rible rolling in of the sea, sometimes sheltered 
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by the rocks. And so at last we got to the other 
fashionable watering place of Sweden, called 
Marlstrand ; a place much resorted to by the rich 
merchants of Gottenbnrg, who congregate there, 
with Stockhohners and others, on a rocky island 
which allows them a little more than room to stand. 
Some very smart-looking young ladies and hand- 
some gentlemen adorned the pier ; and looked at 
ns in our miserable plight, and seemed trying 
hard to make use of the advantages of their posi- 
tion. 

Then we were in calm water ; and so we came 
to Gottenbnrg in the dead of night; and the 
bulky Captain rushed up to me, still wearing 
the white waistcoat, which true Swedes don on all 
state occasions, in the morning as well as evening ; 
and the face was redder, and the great blue eye 
rolled still, as he caught my hand, and cried, 
^' Here is my wife ; you will lodge with me ; she 
wiU take care of you." 

So I was transferred from the pitching steam- 
boat to a really handsome room in the Captain's 
house. His wife went to get supper, and when it 
was ready the Captain came in and said grace 
very devoutly, and instantly added, " Thank God 
it is finished ! " — ^which words puzzled me until I 
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Tmderstood that he referred to his recent voyage. 
And then, in the remains of his anxiety and rest- 
lessness, he fell to work on the supper, and ate all 
the poached eggs with the mutton chops, to the 
infinite dismay of his loving spouse, who, at the 
moment they were devoured, came in with the 
soup, which the poached eggs were designed to 
have been put into. 

Soup being, in Sweden, introduced in the middle 
of a meal, the Captain would have been obliged 
to have eaten it without poached eggs, but for- 
tunately for him the two which, together with a 
vast amount of mutton chops, had been put on my 
plate, were still untouched ; and I believe never 
was a captain or captain's wife much more sur- 
prised at foreign peculiarities than were these, 
when, affirming that I could not eat eggs and 
soup together, I expressed a wish to get rid of 
mine. With an expression of mingled pity for 
me and congratulation to himself, he delicately 
blended them up in his plate of soup, and made 
himself as happy as a captain need be after the 
trials and dangers of the sea. 
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So after supper I went to bed and slept, first 
trtdy and grateftdly repeating the Captain's ex- 
pressive " Thank God it is over ! '' How often 
on bended knees do we utter the thanksgiving — 
" for all the blessings of this life ! '' — ^how often 
do we murmur at the want of the least ? how 
seldom do we attempt to enumerate their dispro- 
portion to our deserts; to watch their daily 
renewal, fresh to us every morning, new to us 
every moment ! He redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction ; and asks but thy love for all He gives. 
And the next day I found every one out of 
Gottenburg whom I wished to see, and every 
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berth, or hut, secured in the boat I wanted to go 
by to Stockhohn. This was not agreeable, for a 
day at the Captain's was enough. I resolved, 
therefore, to go by the well-laden boat, hoping 
some one would drop off en route^ and leave a 
vacant spot for me. 

At two o'clock, a.m., a couple of the Captain's 
men conveyed my luggage, the Captain himself 
held my hand, and we groped our way in thick 
darkness to the deck of the little steamer. There 
was not even a Ught burning on board, though 
it was to depart in two hours. 

" Where am I to go ? " 

^^Here," the Captain answered, opening a 
door. I plunged in in the dark, and went over a 
whole crowd of prostrate bodies. The cabins, or 
berths, on board these boats are reaUy nice little 
dormitories, and are ranged along each side of 
the passage into which I now stumbled. Here 
the men, women, and children, who were unable 
to get a berth elsewhere, were snatching a rather 
uneasy repose. They started into life as I tum- 
bled over them ; but the worst part of the matter 
was, that I fell right over two savagely-disposed 
Flikas, or waiting-maids, who growled at me, 
not only then, but for the whole four days and 
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three nights that our unhappy propinqnily 
lasted. 

Every one, indeed, thought I had no business 
there; but where could I go? The deck is 
dirty, wet, cold ****** 

Well, there is a whole line of asterisks ; for I 
always find them the next best resource to 
hysterics, in helping one out of explanations. 

Now the sun is coming out; but you know 
what sunshine is to a miserable, awake-all-night 
traveller. Ah, if I could only get a good break- 
&st ; there might then be a chance of my getting 
a good humour also. I^nd as uncomfortable a 
night as you may on board French boats, and a 
French break&st will put you into a pleasant 
temper, if any earthly thing can. But a cup of 
eaffe au lait is unknown here, alfbough you are 
served with a little cup of the cofiee and tfaiek 
cold cream, which is drank before break&st and 
after dinner by most Swedes. 

Even an English break&st would be comfort- 
ing now; but a Swedish one! — and on board 
these little boats ! 

In the first place, it is served in a sort of hold, 
to which ingress and egress are very difficult. 
Then you get all sorts of fish, fided, boiled, and 
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raw, a quantity of strangely-cooked hard meat, 
vegetables, cheese, and various compounds ; with 
ale, porter, and spirits for male drinkers, but 
nothing at aU that gentler lips can be supposed 
capable of imbibing. There are some slices of 
white, soft bread, cut in a basket, and a quantity 
of the hard dry cake called knacken, which name 
a learned Swede tells me comes from the verb to 
crack. I found the derivation enough for me, 
and have not tried to make my teeth do that 
which the power of my hands could not effect. 

This hard stuff, however, is so much relished 
by natives, that a piece of it is always laid beside 
them at dinner ; and, I am told, I could meet it 
at the Swedish minister's in London, if I am ever 
happy enough to be there. 

The Flikas would growl if I were to ask for 
a cup of tea ; the obliging " Mamzell " who keeps 
the restauration departments would be utterly 
astonished; and every one of the good people 
here would, in their hearts, accuse me of a want 
of sobriety. 

On this particular trip, however, we must all 
take what we can get and be thankftd. The boat 
is in an awful state of over-population. What is 
to be done with the half of us would puzzle a bet- 
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ter political economist than our poor captain, who 
has given np all theory on the subject, andis deaf 
to all the supplicating ^^Herr Kapt^i" which 
echo around him. 

The Swedes are, in feet, returning from the 
baths ; it is autumn, and the stream has set in 
towards the capital. They are coming from 
charming Stromstad, and Marlstrand^ and such 
pleasant retreats for water lorers, where they as- 
sociate as thickly as they now do on our deck. 
Every one who can leaves Stockholm in June, 
and most persons like to come back there for the 
winter; there are exceptions in this, especialty 
among country gentlemen, and very domesticated 
ladies. The time for the baths is now over ; some 
of our passengers are going to their country houses, 
from whence they may again migrate on the noted ' 
1st of October, to winter quarters in Stockholm ; 
others are now returning to their permanent loca- 
tion there; others — as myself, for instance — are 
travelling on business. And the result is that, all 
our objects taken together, there is no room to sit 
or stand, much less to walk or to recline, in this 
little over-crowded, screw-propeller steamer; whidi 
is busy screwing, thumping, roaring in a most 
unreasonably noisy manner, as it goes along its 
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quiet path over the narrow river Gota^ and 
between the granite lining of the canal. And 
thus, describing myself as neither sitting, stand- 
ing, walking, nor reclining, while tryiog to write 
to you, I have only to add to the sum of my 
anitmnnal trayelling enjoyments, that a pertina- 
cious fall of rain seems as if it meant to compen- 
sate for the illiberality of all our other supplies. 

And is it thus that on the first day of Septem- 
ber, 1861, I retrace the curious and interesting 
water-journey by the canals, lakes, rivers, that lie 
between the two chief towns of Sweden ? And 
I made it once before — four long years ago, in a 
sweet midsummer tide. 

How much of a traveller's impressions, and 
ccmseqnently of his descriptions, depend on the 
accidents of time, weather, companionship, or 
other accessories to personal enjoyment ! Exag- 
gerated descriptions, either in good or bad, are 
thus easily accounted for ; though the blame that 
ought to be laid on the accidents that beset Tiirn^ 
is generally cast upon his taste or information. 

Thus, were I to go on describing what I saw, 
heard, cor did, during these three days and a half; 
in an over-crowded boat, and under a continual 
pour of rain, certaialy some one who canxe after 
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me, or had gone before me, on a midsummer's day, 
would think me a very disagreeable person ; and 
the Swedes, if they chanced to hear my descrip- 
tion, would say — ^what they always do say when 
travellers give unfavourable accounts of them- 
selves, or their country — "She knew nothing about 

it, she was in Sweden six weeks, and " ^but I 

will take the bright side, partly at least, and so 
there is no use in anticipating all that would be 
said of my ignoraace if I were to do the reverse. 
I shall blend into one the descriptions of the 
Gottenburg Canal as seen in the brightness and 
beauty of Midsummer-tide, and seen in the gloom 
and iearme^s of. rainy autann. 

It is called the Canal, but out of a length of three 
hundred and seventy miles English, only fifty con- 
sists of actual canal, and these in detached portions, 
partly cut through enormous granite hills, in order 
to string together, as it were, the splendid natural 
wateiB, lakes, bays, rivers, wHch render this 
Swedish, so-called canal, unlike any other that I 
have yet seen. It is really a most beautiftd water 
highway ; connecting the Baltic at the capital with 
the North Sea at the other » chief port and com- 
mercial town of Sweden, the far more active and 
apparently flourishing border-town of Gottenburg, 
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and forming a useful line of traffic, especially 
for that chief article of Swedish commerce, tim- 
ber, from which its banks and waters derive their 
aspect of business life. 

The scenery near the head of the river, the 
Gota, just before coming to the wonderfol cataract 
of Trollhattan, is very lovely, especially when 
looked down upon from the height above the 
lower locks ; but this is seldom dwelt upon by the 
passengers, who hurry off to the Falls, or some- 
times to the inn. This view is seen best in the 
descent ; but in the ascent, that is, in going to 
Stockholm, an almost unequalled sight fills the 
traveller with a singular combination of feeling, 
admiration of man's work, amid the wild wonders 
of nature's. Never did I see any other place 
where the art of man had been brought among 
the sublimities of nature without creating some 
sense of vexation in the beholder's mind, except 
in this case of TroUhattan. The astonislung 
works of engineering skill are singularly in cha- 
racter with the wildly picturesque and curious 
nature of the scene. 

The canal has been cut through the granite 
mountain to escape the falls of the river Gota, in 
which the waters of the vast lake Wenem vent 
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themselves by a fissxire in the rock only 200 yMd» 
in width ; and over this rock the Baighty mass ei 
water dashes itself in this head-oTer'^heels &fiInony 
and is soothed to peace in the quiet stream called 
in Swedish Gota Elf. 

It is not surprising that the Dane, Ham 
Andersen, accustomed to his level plains, was so 
impressed with the sight of this place. '' It 
sounds," he says, " to the uninitiated like a feiry 
tale when one says that the steamboat goes across 
lakes and over mountains, from whence the out- 
stretched woods may be seen below. Immense 
sluices heave up and lower the boats while the 
travellers ramble in the woods. None of the cas- 
cades of Switzerland, none of Italy, not even tha 
of Temi, have in them anything so imposing acs 
that of TroUhiittan.'' 

And, taken in connection with the adaptation 
of the nature of the falls, and even of that 
of the engineeriQg works around them, to the 
character of the scenery, such was also the im- 
pression the first view of Trollhiittan made upon 
me. 

Afar off, as you advance, and before the roar of 
its mighty voice is heard, you perceive, on the 
dark fir-crowned mountain above you, a white 



feUen eloud, a auaipeiided mow wrmtl^ — aaytim^' 
ymi would iiiiak hxA a. mm& of water, ioid wbm 
jmx polite captam assures you it is water:, yon 
tbiffik the. old TxoE lias arrested its Ml aftd sufik 
peuded it th^e, a sitatioBary mass, or a pijkrof 
sotpw-wMte vapour. 

Then as you go on,, still up the iGota, aacending 
te its parent bed, you see how the young, hounding 
md exulting rivej:, fresh from its struggle for 
frieedom, beaiis on its chafed surfaqe some of that 
yaung repubKc frothiness, which a lengthened 
and widened course will effeotually suhdue ; and 
see, too, how the great old gFaxiite rock looks over 
it, like the stem guardian frowning on the escape 
of the prodigal humting with shouts of triumph 
from its restraint. 

Here we see the same water running away 
beneath our boat, which there seems to haug like 
a snaw wreath on the mountain side, with the 
dads pines above and aroimd it. And we ccwie 
on^nd ou, and now a wonderful chain of locks 
rises up the fme of the mountain, and looks, in the 
distance like the wards of a giant^s key ; and i^ 
in addition,, a steamboat should be standing up 
there, waiting for the key to turn and set it at 
liberty, the curiosity of the jftoture :te complete, 
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but alas ! the power of the old Troll is lost sight 
of, and we recoUect that machinery is the con- 
uxor of our prosaic age. More of these locks, 
cut mostly in the granite rock, are now to be 
passed, and for two hoW time we may leaye om 
little boat, and go up, either in a party or alone, 
to see the falls of Trollhattan. 

The walk is a pleasant one, but the village of 
saw-mills, close to the torrent, is far less in 
keeping with the naturaUy picturesque wildness 
of the spot than is the singular aspect of the 
enormjous locks. We ascend the fir-covered 
mountain, in which, what are called in Swedish, 
leaf-trees, and rarely seen in the northern parts of 
this country, mingle their pleasant murmur with 
the hum of the saw-mills; but both are soon 
drowned in the deafening roar of the torrent. 

Trollhattan is not like the waterfalls of the 
Pyrenees or the Alps, or the lovely cascades of 
Italy; it is more like Sarp-fos in Norway, but 
beyond comparison grander, and with the advan- 
tages of position and scenery. But its chief 
charm is, that its character is its own, and you 
do not feel inclined to make comparisons while 
penetrated with its distinctive grandeur. Around 
it is no Alpine snow, no Pyrenean colouring, no 
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savage scenery. But everything is vast and 
wild, and, if the saw-miUs were away, would be 
Scandinavian, and tell yon about the Troll who 
evidently once made it a dwelling-place. The 
cataract is a vast, whirling, and wonderfully 
powerftil mass of water, which has broken loose 
that very minute when you first see it, and never 
can have thundered and roared on thus for ages 
and ages, dashing over the rocks and tearing 
through the woods, making the tall pine trees 
tremble at its self-wiUed fury, and the woods 
re-utter its passionate voice, as it sweeps down 
its uselessly-encumbered descent, bounding over 
rocks, and encircling in its divided arms a smaU 
island of rock, which literally feels to shake and 
quiver with horror beneath your feet while you 
stand upon it. So much so is this sensation 
experienced by the stranger who beholds Troll- 
hattan from this island, standing thus in the 
very centre of the cataract, that here I was told 
a German of delicate sentiment fainted, and a 
still more sensitive Frenchman actually died. 
The position is really a trying one, and a person 
of very irritable nerves might fijid it dangerous. 
I could hardly help feeling some horrible tendency 
to jump into the water, and mingle with the mad 
career of the headlong stream. 
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'^ You had lietter mot try it/' said a kind affid 
prodent Swede^ yrho aocompanied me ; ^ IMt is 
wliat happened to a poor tailor here ozk^b." 

"Ataflor?" 

" Yes, that is so ; at least, they say so. The 
poor man was in love with a very prond yotmg 
gni ; and, to try his love, she told him she wonld 
not have him to be her husband nntil he had 
made one complete pair of trons^fis sitting here 
on this island." 

" Well ! " I cried, in anxiety. 

" Well, he thought he wonld do that ; and hee 
took his work, and sat there, jnst on that rock 
yon sit on, and he worked away, bnt -" 

"Bntwhat?'' 

"One day he jumped into the cataract, and 
took the tronsers with him." 

Near to the falls is the conjuror's hat, from 
which the name is taken. It is a cnrionsly 
scooped out rock. The excavation, which is 
nearly like that of a man's hat, is supposed to 
have been made by the action of water ; but, as 
it is very high above the bed of the river, that 
question is a matter of speculation. The crown 
of the old Troll's hat is invertically covered witit 
what are caUed autographs, including the names 
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of Carl JTohan (better known always as the cele- 
brated Bemadotte), and ofihe present royal family, 
aaad a host of great or renowned personages, who 
went into the eewajuror's hat in order to inform 
aJl oth^ good people that they once had there " a 
local habitation and a name.'' 

And so we went on over the wide Wenem, 
fifty miles broad in its fullest width, one hundred 
in its length, and interesting chiefly from its size, 
in merely passing over it ; but there are several 
towns on its banks, from which very pleasing ex- 
cursions can be made. And then again we had 
recourse to a connecting canal, called the West 
Gota, which leads to crooked lake Yiken ; long, 
narrow, and winding, it at least is full of interest 
and excitement, both to captain, crew, and pas- 
sengers ; it is so hard to wind our way through 
these woody islets and rocks. Now indeed 
beauty and interest commence, for there is a great 
deal of loveliness around us, and a good deal of 
anxiety too. Our channel is marked out for us, 
even over these small lakes, which succeed Yiken 
with perplexing rapidity. Tall poles, sticks, 
branches of trees — ^looking like scarecrows, but 
they tell me very artistically designed, and 
simply too, to serve the purpose of buoys — ^pre- 
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soribo tho path our boat must keep. This intricacy 
of navigation causes the boats to stop during the 
hours of darkness, if iadeed darkness can be said 
to bo here. But, on one splendid occasion, I 
was privileged to pass the Wettem, the lovely, 
cross-grained Wettem, by moonlight. Never 
can that bo forgotten! the time has been 
short siQce, but filled — ^how darkly filled ! And 
am I agtiin there ? again alone, — ^no ! this is not a 
midsummer's night on lovely and dangerous Lake 
Wottern. 

Yet once, in the mystic light of a northern 
midsummer night, I crossed this most interestiiig 
water ; crossed it in that light which is not of 
tho day, yet has no affinity to night : a poetic, 
visiomury, dreamy, yet most beautiful light. And 
now I am here a<]:ain in a drearv autumn- Sweet 
and plet\sant Wettem ! says the traveller who 
j>asj*ies it on a summer's day, or a summer s night. 
But I, passing over it in the storms of a northern 
autumn — ah ! I have now quite another character 
to give, another temper to describe. 

There was some learned scientLtic Swede, who 
had bet^u imbibing health by means of the warm 
mud of i?tromstad^ returning among the luggage 
ou our deck, to the infinite detriment of a po<K 
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young lady's heart, who was journeying from the 
same land of deceitful promise ; she told me, with 
looks of awe, that he was, — I fancy what we would 
call the principal of a mechanics' institute. This 
learned man told me, that the idea I had recorded 
in a former description, concerning the capricious 
temper of Lake Wettem, was now quite an ex- 
ploded one; but, when I got to Stockholm, 
another scientific man told me, it was still to be 
credited. The idea was this — that when a calm 
prevails on land, the waves of this paradoxical 
inland sea arise and toss themselves, and on the 
contrary, when a storm sweeps the land, its waters 
repose in peace. Such phenomena, arising as 
they may from physical constitution, are natural 
to human temperaments, which are sometimes 
calmest in the greatest tumults, and vice versa ; 
but they give a mysterious character to a lake; so 
that, notwithstanding the learned Swede's rebuke, 
I still think the genius of old Scandinavia, if it be 
anywhere, does lurk beneath the deceitful waters 
of Lake Wettem. See it in summer tide, and see it 
in the white gloom of a winter's day. And then 
see if you do not recall the idea of the unholy 
things who devised the treacherous calm, and 
raised the sudden storm ; who exulted in the 
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idrrijek of the diowiimg, aad danced in the mscgd 
of the billow, and sang in the howling wind ! I 
hare seen it all, and seen tiie Wolf-witdb, wifli 
her jaws droning blood, pursue her^hoefly fi^t 
OTET this yast lonely lake of nntrodd^ti ice, — sem 
it aU, wMe the leled principal of a ^hankB' 
inBtitate thought I was dreadfully mistaken inkis 
eountry, and widied me to acquire more pceene 
information. 

Wetton is ninety or ninety-five EngliBh mSeB 
kmg, but so much narrower than its sister fake 
t]iat itis banks can aboiost always be seen wifli 
deamess; its aTeiage widtih is fifteen nules. its 
elcTatiooL is 295 &et above the sea; so that, oa 
this water jommey^ we axe omtmuaily ascending 
one part of it and descending the ot&er. The lake 
is in some places immensdy deep, to wkieh 
cause, peiiiaps, is owing the peculiar gxeeaoKSS 
of its watCTs — ^groen as tiioae of tie BaUac Its 
exposiu^e to the nordi and soutii winds whieh 
swe<^ its sar£K3e, is said to be the cauae of tiiooe 
aitdden sqiadls which rcnd^ it so ofbesi &tal to 
t^poor fishennexL, aiibd sndll v^essek that ply 
tk^ tmde upon i2t 

It6 )BM>6itii»ty was indeed remarkaUy Koridin 
1|J^ miwl wiiaio ftir larizioipal of tie meebaniBS^ 



inBtitiite was criticifimg a brief description of it 
which I had given on a fcmner occasion— that is, 
^ the midsmnmer tide : — 

" Night came on ; the still and glorionos night 
•of the North. We got out npon the mystic amd 
lieautiful Wettem. The moon rose, so clear and 
calm, mingling its light with that which was 
scarcely the twilight of day, bnt more like a 
softened day itself. Not a breath stirred the 
•dear, bright atmosphere. The upper deck was 
empty. I crept from my hut when others had 
gone to theirs. I sat there alone, and felt the 
influence of a strange, a somewhat solemn scene — 
Wettem, by the cahn brilliance of that midnight 
light." 

Such was the paragraph; and still does the 
aame heart oflfer deep thanks to the great Author 
of all good, who, with all that has been taken, 
has left one unimpaired source of joy — the power 
to love, and to feel the beauty of His works. 
• But now, how different is the scene, how v«ry 
ehanged the feelings of the passenger ! Stormy 
and cruel Wettem, where is thy loveliness now ? 
Shrouded in gloom ; with white foam cresting tly 
billows, and a miserably howling wind sweepmg 
ea right in our teeth ; so must we cross thee in 
September, 1861. 
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Well, the captain has made all tight for the 
night. He had driven us up to close quarters, 
and there was no hope of our reaching Stockholm 
till the fourth day of our journey was ^ded ; but 
all of a sudden he takes his resolution, rushes up on 
deck, clad in tarpaulin &om head to foot, his legs 
buried in long boots. This looks like a boisterous 
passage of Wettem. Orders are given, and we 
start with a rapidity which I can only compare to 
the "changing horses" of that glorious old 
Iliroudollo stage coach that used to run between 
Choitenhaui imd Liverpool in days gone by. The 
" dead lights " are put up. You remember, per- 
httjKs lH>ttor even than I do, when J. first went from 
home in tho days of liis youth, and wrote back an 
awM account of a storm in the Bristol Channel ; 
yx>u ri>mt>mlH^r when that letter was read at home, 
*iid ftx>m hoxi^^ to house in our neighbouihood, 
wlwit fty^sh bxirsts of emotion followed the words, 
** ihi> Adkii lights vei>e put up, and we prepared 
for ^ >p^-3!^teiT gTjive.^' What mysterious things 
** iiw^^i H^siit^''^ WOTf* to me liicsn 3 AnoAer child 
wi^>it K^X'C swiphr ^isiod whai they meant ; but 
I j^OMik^ o«ii m own laoMiing, and always re- 
|«N«$NW^ to ViVS'tif tl)e *'' doad liirhts'' at sea 
^fiHi^^ 1^ ^mo^ohod ^to&re^ how tointeirlihen- 
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And thus braced up for a storm, we heaved and 
struggled over Wettem ; with its waves lashing 
over us, with the wind howliQg, and not a ray of 
light entering the saloon, where, after all, it was 
found there had been a place vacant, though not 
one of the lady passengers had departed from the 
non-interference system by mentioning it when 
the ill-tempered FUka of the Stockholm chose to 
be silent. 

And so leaving myself asleep in the cabin on 
stormy Wettern, in the autumn of 1851, I return 
to myself just at the moment when we are passing 
Motala, iu the bright Midsummer time, when 
nature was so fair to me, and all else so very dark. 

And Motala is famous for its iron works, and 
has become almost dear from the kindness of the 
interesting family whose charming mansion over- 
looks the canal, along whose pleasatit banks the 
boat is passing. Mr. Eraser, a Scotsman, and 
the father of the present occupants, was the ori- 
ginal designer of these great works. The cele- 
brated Admiral Platen, the constructor of the 
canal, whose grave is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, induced Mr. Eraser to try his skill, first, in 
clearing the bed of the river, by means of a 
machine he had constructed. I visited this place 
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again, and shall retimitoiton paper alflo; IJbis 
is only a note in passing. 

And so, in midsnmmer-iame, repassed fhat^prettgF 
lake, named Boren, gemmed witli green islefB and 
rocks, and came to Basien, where there aze eLaoratt 
locks to be passed, for the canal is here deseea£Bg« 
hill 70 feet abo^e the leyel of the lake : thiscaiidl 
is called the West Oota. 

The passage of the locks give time to the trar 
Tellers to visit old Wreta-kloster, as the oonYentnal 
church of Wreta is still called. It is an intearert- 
ing place, hut sadly defonned, as all the old 
Swedish churches are, by being protestantiaed in 
a most ungainly manner, and filled with bocces 
and galleries in aU direcdons. The duqiels and 
their tombs still remain as &ey were. Among 
these the one dedicated to Ae noUe honse of 
Douglas-— the last aeion of which still lingers in 
the ^>il to which it was transplanted in the war* 
like times of Gustavus Adolphus — is naturally the 
most interesting to u& The ^^ Bloody Heart " is 
di^layed on . the embkumed arms. The last 
deceased membar dT that noble fiuaity rests witli- 
out the chuidi, but ja^st beside the door. Hooked 
at the plain Kxmb^ and somehow the idea tlmt it 
looked as if doing p^^nance di^rv^ came across mj 
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feacy. Tombs may signify a listory-a deoEne 
and &1I. Aad oil that midsiumaer day, I sat 
akcie in a field whose rising ground gave me th« 
vi««r I widied-wood and water stretched away 
in snnl^ht and beauty further than I could see:; 
and drawing baok my gaze, I looked immediately 
arosaudand felt that nature was beautiful and art 
was admirable. The chain of locks is divided into 
two sections; seven being in one, and four 
detached Their length is thus apparently in- 
creased in fhe dirtaL, ,Aid. A-ta their 
distinctness from being observed. They look like 
one continuous dark staircase, mounting the face 
of the hill, whose green summit was on a level 
with the poor little steamboat standing there, with 
its nose just peeping over the upper barrier. 
There m a little green nook at the bottom of thart 
hill where I sat, and a flat stone on the brink of 
Boxen laihe -vdiiereon I stood. — ^And then all was 
bright externally ! 

In an adjoining meadow 13ie midsummer pole 
was dressed with green branches and flowers, and 
the people were dancing round it ; for midsummer, 
or St. Jolm*s Eve, is kept in Sweden as merry 
May-day used to be kept when old England had 
some yxnmg life. 
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This is the spot, of the whole water journey, 
the most impressed on my memory. Why ? That 
question need not be answered. The tall towers 
of linkoping rose to yiew on the opposite hank, 
and at Norsholm, near to this, was the estate of 
that fidthfal old ecclesiastical hero, its bishop, 
Hans Srask, who so long resisted the encroach- 
ments of the great Gnstaras Vasa, and whom the 
Swedes call a robber ; bnt whose honest, brave, 
and feithfdl adherence to what he believed was 
truth, I astonish them by admiring. 

The coast of the Baltic, which we pursue a long 
way before coming to sweet Malaren, is most 
curious : it ought to be seen in a map to give one 
any idea of it. Such a curious and interesting 
place, which bears no affinity to any notion we 
have of the sea, is called Skaregord in Swedish, 
which means a crowd of rocky islands, larger and 
smaller, bare and fir-wooded, through which the 
channel is marked out by poles and sticks, and 
sometimes by whitening the half sunken rocks. 
The piissage is slow and cautious, but, to me, 
pleasing. Wo pass owr a Tik, or arm of the 
Baltic, tunid scenerj- which scarcely lets one be- 
Uovo the water is that of the salt sea. 

Another watering-place of Sweden is reached. 
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the water-drinking Sodertelje ; a pretty place, and 
a very narrow canal ; the latter supposed to be the 
successor of one originally cut by the celebrated 
Viking Olof, the pirate and saint of Norway. 

Then we round a fine promontory, and we are 
in the Malar — ^my dearly-loved Malar I There is 
King Erik's hat ; the iron hat set up on that rock 
which mariners, in old time, used to petition for a 
fair wind, because St. Erik, they say, could make 
a fair wind by simply waving his hat ; and it is 
only in these hardened times that captains and 
crews have ceased even to bow to it in passing. 

And at that midsummer time we entered Lake 
Malar — ^beautiful Malar ! The waters were clear 
as crystal, sparkling as diamonds; the wooded 
islets were all doubly seen, reflected, reversed be- 
neath the lake, which was broken by our keel 
only. Beautiful Malar ! I have grown more 
intimate with you now; many a time have I 
been with you since ; ia summer time and win- 
ter time have I sailed, or walked over your 
waters, and have not decided in which way I 
liked you best. In either extreme, most decid- 
edly, rather than midway — not in autumn, nor in 
spring. There are one hundred and fourteen 
islands, large and small, ia its course of seventy- 
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t&ve miles. The wooded baxiks, oontzaotmg ULudaL, 
4niiig doBer at interrftls the faxxmiffiit irerdore; 
i£ar leaf trees — as the Swedes emphatically teraa 
all trees that are ii0t &r or pme — ase here^im- 
dant, and dreaiy is the scene wh^re theymingle not 
in the nnchangmg &:foreste. Sere their lighter 
:gFeen is mixed with the giant firs and lodss, 
vrhich^ opening at short intervals, disclose a pretty, 
ffiiiig-looking, red urooden house, with wliite *€T 
green painted windows, looking warm ^and oonft- 
iortaUe and picturesque among green pastures 
and dark fir trees. And then come nice villas, 
wooden ones, of all colours and shades; Higd. a 
handsome house or two, which are not wooden ] 
and then rise up towers and spiress, and a great 
massive building, and they ciy out " The Palace ! " 
The BunMNG of Stockholm. And so, seated on 
her seven islands, instead of seven hills, appears 
the Venice of the North, which ite inhabitantB 
prefer, as if in burlesque, to call the ^.Eans of the 
Iforth." 

No! to Venice, naturally, some resemblanoe 
may be made out ; to Paris, artificially, none. 

Yet the natural resemblance to tiie foormer is 
>faut a £unt one ; it consists chiefly in l)oth beixig 
the children of water. But Stockholm wants ihe 
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chaErming uniqueness of 1ihe true Venice, the only 
Venioe; •widch, unlike any city of the earth, 
qirings forth from the- sea, without apparently a 
foot of land to rest upon. Stockholm, on the con- 
trary, chiefly built on islands as it is, is clearly seen, 
even at a distance, to be partly elevated on a high 
rocky site, partly to descend even to the water's 
edge. The water here is bordered with trees, 
rocks, hills, and turf banks, covered with flowers. 
Venice rises from her bed of waters, undistm- 
guished by a tree, a rock, a glimpse of solid land. 
But if it were not for this peculiarity of Venice, 
the water-approach to the northern capital might 
well compete the palm of beauty with the now 
mournful widow of the Adriatic 

Now, ttiat most disagreeable practice, still 
maintaiaed here, i^es place; the startliag gun 
rings sharply out to tell all Stockholm we are 
coming — ^the firing from boats never ceases in 
summer ; when it does stop, you may know the 
water is closed. 

Now, in the midsummer-tide, we land in j;he 
brightness of evemng ; iihe many-windowed, large, 
and very long white houses are fliashing in radi- 
ancy almost incredible; the spire on the top of 
Eiddarholmen Church is only seen to ignraise on 
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dfificadptiDii ^^ (i e^ a good onfi) ^^of my conniay ; 
a& it has. been to the English either a teua mcog- 
nita, or represented in a lighi in which the had: 
part only haa been made yiaible.. 

^I shall therefinre be yery gkd to receiye you 
her% when you^ as you haye promised, come to 
make acqnahitance with our social li&; witfii 
' The H. Family/ ' The President?s Daughters/ 
&c., &o., and then to portray it all with the style 
of your literary relatiye, as you haye begun to 
do already. 

" Let me know whea you intend to come, and 
I shall fnlfil my promise, to giye you the best 
adyiee as to your journey, and to prepare for yon 
here." 

Now, having written to say I was yery near at 
hand, and should soon come to mdsie acquaintance 
with the social life of Sweden, I naturally ex- 
pected to find it presented to me ia the best light 
on my arriyal ; that so, as I am a firm beHeyer in 
the truth of first impressions,. I might be able to 
represent it ia such a way as that the bad part 
only should be iayisible. But alas ! if the learned 
Swede's country had been hitherto a terra incog^ 
nita to the ignorant world, so did I think it was 
likely to remain to me, when ***** 
I leaye the asterisks to teU the rest. 
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Now, then, fency you see me eomineiiciiig my 
acquaintance with the social life of Sweden, stand- 
ing alone on the pier of Stockholm, drenched by 
rain, half buried in mud, and quite resigned to 
misery. 
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Alone now in Stockholm ! quite alone, and tran- 
quil ! — ^put away somewhere among the " sun- 
dries" of a labyrinthine hotel — ^which word, in 
Stockholm, signifies a great lodgiog-house, where 
cofltee is served to you mom and eve ; and diimer, if 
the inmates desire one, is carried from an eating- 
house at one common hour. Hotels, as we and 
other half-civilized people understand the term, 
are yet unknown to the capital of Sweden. 

And have I been here before ? or is it, indeed, 
but the virion of a fever-troubled night ? Thoughts 
of the past ! angels on wings of light, coming to 
fill the heart with yearmng love or hallowing 
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^ef! spectres haunting tiie memory with 
visions of days of darkness ! let me but reach 
beyond tte U ye would mteqK«, and regain 
the fair spirit that knew ye not. 

Come back to me, thou happy untried spirit 
of a blessed youth ! Let me forget the wide 
gulf that parts us, and feel and enjoy as we did 
when standing on its further side ! Come, with 
wings of hope and eyes of love, that saw beauty 
in all things, and good in all mankind ! Come, 
dwell with me, while I sojourn as a stranger in 
a land that is not mine, and let me find thee 
sufficient for my contentment. Let us rove 
together through a foreign land, and abide to- 
gether in a foreign town ; let us think we some- 
times see nature in her fairest form, and life in 
its mildest aspect. If I can do no good, thou 
wilt forbid me from saying any evil ; if I make 
no friend, thou wilt keep any one from being 
my enemy. Come, let us spend out the linger- 
ing days of a northern autumn as we spent the 
brighter ones long, long ago; and when the 
white winter of the icy north shall wrap us in 
its frozen mantle, be thou still my comrade/ my 
sole and sufficient joy ! 

Come back to me as thou once wast, un- 
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You knowy pechaps^ what it is to be alone m 
a strange eovjdxj, in a great rambliiig houses 
where you are in perfect solitude, while Toabes 
aze talking away at the other sides of the maxxy 
do(»s^ which pieyent you from haying anytfaiiig 
like repose. It was in a frame of mind oozze- 
flp(»iding to such a position, that I was led on to 
pen the above inyocation to my young Sjgint — 
the long-parted apiiit of a happy youth. Just 
as I had finished it, there came a tap to my door. 
I called out, ^^ come in," which words do as wall 
m Swedish as English. The door opened^ and a 
yery tall^ gaunt, and perpendicularly ^rect figose 
entered, closed it, advanced some steps firom it^ 
bowed, took another step and bowed, anotheir 
and bowed ; then spoke, and told me he was an 
Adjunct. 
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diHHned by the world's bli^it^ unconscious of fifs^a 
GKfiBy fisedi from thine eternal source, hoping all j 

tiangB) belieying aU things; fresk^ and calm, anA 
happy as thy Creator sent thee forth to the batife' 
of life. Let us forget that the conflict has been 
hard, and the victory been lost. — No, that fiirgefc<^ 
fiEilness must not be I Bather let us bind tiba 
remembrance of defeat to our hearts^ and I2fca 
shield we have lost may one day be ii^ained. 
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ISow aoL ad^ouct was jufit what^ I bad beeHi 
iaiYaeatrng-^ but la&m: ft diffi^^oi; one. ElI2a>w- 
ing;, hjQwevcar^ tiiat a Sfvcredifih Adjunct i& what 
we uaually tena a eurate, I requested my gpod 
irkiteo* to take a seat ;^ and^. the ehairs being at. ar 
tremendous distanee, I offered him the sq£el. 
Tba Adjimet was thrown into confusion. He 
bowed,. declia3^(^ deprecated^ bowed^ and said^^ 
^^Nay^ I thaafc you," many times. I never 
knew, until some time; afiber, that the sofa is^ in 
all iSwediah houses, the: seat of honouir, and thaib 
to invite visitors to sit on it, is to show a senses 
of their dignity, and youu own desire to pay them 
due respects 

We accommodated the. matter at last^ for, as 
the tall Adjund]. remained, s^andiug^ I abdicated 
my chair^ and took the uneasy seat of honour 
myself.. 

Our attempt to conv^cser wafi rath^ laborious^ 
Ther A^unct had taai^ht himself the English 
grammar at Upsala University,, aiod had existed, 
he said affcerwardS) in the belief that he could 
understand English, until he heard a native speak 
it; whe% alas I to my diaarppoiotment and his 
own, he could not do so^ I caught,^ however, at 
the reed he extended to me as a link of acquaant* 
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rank and position of what is caUed in England the 
landed gentry, is no longer eUgible to serve in the 
Parliament of his coimtry, and loses all privilege 
of being represented there. It is something 
scarcely intelligible, that in any land under the 
sun, a man, a peasant, or small freehold farmer 
(a Bonde — ^in his native phrase) should dis- 
qualify himself for parliamentary service, if he, 
either by education, or by purchasing, as is often 
done, the laads of an impoverished noble, lifts 
himself above the peasant class. So, however, it 
is here ; the class above the peasant class, that very 
one which we deem almost the most important, 
the landed gentry, has no representative in 
Sweden, and in the legislature of the country 
can only exert that worst species of influence, which 
may be exiercised over individual members by 
secret and personal influence, or control. Nor is 
this the only curious feature in this antiquated 
mode of legislature. 

^^ Madame," cried a portly Swede, springing 
on his feet and exhibiting himself in full length 
and breadth, " I have no representation ! " Not 
knowing what he meant at the time, I actually 
turned my head to look if the great pier glass had 
removed from its place ; but I knew afterwards 
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ance with ^^the social life of Sweden." His 
knowledge of English was strictly grammatical, 
and between each word of a sentence he paused, 
I think, to run over the tenses and moods of a 
verb, and be sure that some one of them fitted 
into the place he wanted to fill up. 

He came to tell me that the writer of my com- 
plimentary letter was absent, and had asked him 
to conduct me to see the Swedish Parliament, 
which was now holding the last days of its 
triennial term. Although I could not, at the 
epoch, speak Swedish, either grammatically or 
ungrammatically, I joyfully went forth with my 
Adjunct, depending that he would interpret to 
me all the debates I wished to hear. 

We proceeded direct to Biddarholmen, or the 
Isle of Knights, through dirty, close, and crowded 
streets. Certainly, if I had never seen Stockholm 
again, I should now think of it just as many tra- 
vellers have done who have landed there, per- 
chance fi:om Eussia, for a few days, or even spent 
a few autumn weeks there ia rainy weather. 

Eiddarholmen is the most picturesque of the 
seven connected isles which form this capital. 
The market, with the laborious women in their 
varied attire, and the always-delightful Dalecar- 
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lians, or DahlkuUer, in their quaint costume, 
with their jocund laughter and arduously-plied 
boats, give it an air of animation which is a belief 
to the measured formality of progress and proce- 
dure that never seems totally absent from any 
of the leading streets of Stockholm. The build- 
ings, though far from beautiful, may still lay claim 
to picturesqueness. The old church of the Isle of 
Knights, or Nobles, is more interesting than beau- 
tiful ; it is now the royal burjdng-place, and its bell 
tolls only to announce some very few distinguished 
deaths. Its red and white colour, and the red 
and white of the Eiddarhus, or House of Lords, 
beside it, are in keeping with the scenery. of the 
spot. 

There are a great many curious things to be 
seen within this old church, which once was to 
Stockholm what our Temple Church was to Lon- 
don. But the mighty are fallen in every sense. 
There is something so very cold, neglected-look- 
ing, about this still noble church, that everything 
seems mouldering in decay and rusting in damp. 
At the entrance you meet a rang« \. ' mounted 
men in armour, representatives of kings and heroes, 
and exhibiting the armour worn in Sweden from 
the time of the founder of its capital, Birger Jarl. 
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Here, after Tife's fltiM fever, ifleep some who made 
mnoli fitir in fhis Ibrief scene — Charles Xil., Ons- 
taTas Adolphus, and Carl Johan, best known 
to England as Bemadotte. The elioir is hnng 
round with the shields of fheTTniglits of the Sera- 
phim, among tliem is that of Napoleon Bnonaparte. 
This order is tlie liighest in Sweden ; and on the 
death of its members, tbe great bell of tie drareh 
is tolled or rung, for they do not toU for deaths 
as we do. 

And in the square or court, between the House 
of Lords and the church, there is a statue of GhiB- 
tavus Yasa ivith a wreath of laurels. It looked 
very well as I saw it afterwards, covered with 
snow, and only the sharp laurel leaves projeeHmg 
out. I am going, you must recollect, to see the 
Swedish Parliament, while I am thus drily chatting 
along the way — chatting with you— for my Ad- 
junct is conjugating the English verbs. Now I 
must hammer out of my own brain all the infOT- 
mation I have to give, for he has just managed to 
make me understand, that being nearly a stranger 
to "Stockholm, he is a stranger to the Parliament 
of his country. This is by no means unlikely in 
Sweden. The Parliament of Sweden, however, 
consists in four chambers of members, occupying 
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twohonBen. One of these is the rather garish 
Eiddaritras'; the 'Other is a very pladn btiMmg, not 
so good-iooifcmg as most of the town-haib in yotfr 
Bmsdl country towns. The first is for the exchi- 
siye use of the noMes ; the second contains the 
other three chambers or houses — that is to say, flie 
clergy honse, the burghers', the peasants'. 

It was hard to find any one of these hoirees 
at work. The truth is, that the ParHament of 
Sweden may now be well tired of sitting ; it has 
sat for ten months, and is jnst going ix) be dis- 
missed by the King. It meets by his order every 
three years, dating fi-om the time of its dissolu- 
tion^ for, with the exception of the Eiddarhns, 
the seats in which are hereditary, Uie other mem- 
bers are re-elected each time ; tiie same may be 
chosen again, and in some cases are so. 

Each head of a noble family possesses a seat in 
the Eiddaxhus ; and if that head cannot, or will 
not, use it, his eldest son may do so on afctaiaing 
the age of tw^iiy-fivB yaewrs, 'befeare which age no 
one is admitted to the legislature. 

If this son, •©yen, will not do so, tiie next imnre- 
diate relative possesses the same light. Yet wifti 
all this wide scope for what we oaH a ParKamen- 
t;ary career, ont of a body of so-called nobility. 
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amoimting to between thirteen and fourteen thou- 
sand, among a population of, I think, about three 
milHonsr— there are not more than six or seven hun- 
dred nobles who concern themselves in the affairs 
of their country. Such a parliamentary nation 
as ours may view with admiration the total in- 
difference with which public measures are here 
regarded. 

The Clergy's house is composed of priests, 
which term signifies incumbents of parishes ; they 
are elected to serve by the votes of the beneficed 
clergy of each diocese. The two Universities, 
XJpsala and Lund, also contribute their representa- 
tives ; and the Academy of Sciences in Stockholm 
sends a member, who, though not clerical, takes 
his seat in the Clerical chamber, as the represen- 
tative of learning. 

The Burgesses' house, of course, represents the 
trading and commercial classes, and in this the 
iron factories, a distinct and favoured class in 
Sweden, have also a representative. 

The Peasants' house is composed of what we 
would perhaps, I reaUy do not know for certain, 
term small fi'eeholders — ^they may be small 
farmers, but they must not, I believe, be great 
farmers ; for any one who raises himself to the 
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rank and position of what is called in England the 
landed gentry, is no longer eligible to serve in the 
Parliament of his conntry, and loses all privilege 
of being represented there. It is something 
scarcely intelligible, that in any land under the 
sun, a man, a peasant, or small freehold farmer 
(a Bonde— in his native phrase) should dis- 
qualify himself for parliamentary service, if he, 
either by education, or by purchasing, as is often 
done, the lands of an impoverished noble, lifts 
himself above the peasant class. So, however, it 
is here ; the class above the peasant class, that very 
one which we deem almost the most important, 
the landed gentry, has no representative in 
Sweden, and in the legislature of the country 
can only exert that worst species of influence, which 
may be exercised over individual members by 
secret and personal influence, or control. Nor is 
this the only curious feature in this antiquated 
mode of legislature. 

"Madame," cried a portly Swede, springing 
on his feet and exhibiting himself in fall length 
and breadth, " I have no representation ! " Not 
knowing what he meant at the time, I actually 
turned my head to look if the great pier glass had 
removed from its place ; but I knew afterwards 

VOL. I. s 
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that in the representatioa to which he alluded, 
parliamentaiy representatian, he, as wdl as all 
professional men, lawyers — a strangely nnmeEOiis 
body, — ^medical men, men of learning, arts, or 
science, military and naval men, and every CNie 
in Sweden in &ct, who is not in trade or com- 
m^x3e, who has not an iron foundry, or wlio isnot 
a priest, a peasant, or a noble, has no one to re- 
present their rights or wrongs in the parliament or 
legislature of their country. Well ! as His 
Boyal Highness Prince Oscar did me Hie honour 
to say to me on a later occasion, ^^ We have be^i 
very happy, and we have not known what made 
us so happy," — so institutions, which may seem 
to us to have outlived their age, may be the 
means of keeping us happy without our ever being 
able to know what it is that makes us happy ; 
for I suspect it was to them the sagacious young 
Prince alluded. 

We went to the Peasants' house first, and at 
the door I saw some sights not exactly suited to 
St. Stephen's ; and then I saw a number of plain, 
solid-looking men, with longish hair, and dressed, 
not exactly in freize, but mostly in long, plain 
cut coats of dark blue ; national, or rather pro- 
vincial costumes, these Eiksmen have now laid 
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aside. We could not, however, catch any dhazn^ 
ber exactly at work ; at this Peasants' house we 
were told to go to that of the Bxirgesses ; there we 
hurried, and were sent to the d^^gy's ; and at 
the Clergy's we were told tiiere was a debate at 
the Nobles^. 

We were at last successful. There was a de- 
bate, and what do you think it was? Guess. 
Eecollect the time and cause of my flight from 
England ; and then imagine me coming nearly to 
the extremity of Europe, and running post haste 
to the Swedish Parliament to hear a debate — on 
the Catholic Question ! Now don't laugh at me ; 
but it is true ! 

I was engaged in looking over the Hall of 
Assembly, from the very little gallery into which 
any one is free to enter. There is nothing 
curious to be seen from it, except the 3,000 
shields of the ancient nobles of Sweden, which 

« 

are hung on the walls. Were only ttie shields of 
the good and patriotic to be hxmg there, the prac- 
tice might be a salutary one. The place bears 
much the appearance of a lecture room, indepen- 
dently of these emblazonments; plain benches 
are ranged at each side of a narrow aisle, and on 
a platform at the top there is a handsome carved 
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chair for the seat of the president, who puts each 
question to the vote. 

I was thinking, too, of the time when little 
Queen Christina, at the age of six years, was 
presented to the assembled states in this hall. 
Many of the people did not want a little girl to 
jeign over them j but when they saw the child, a 
good peasant exclaimed, "It is Gustaf Adolf's 
eye, brow, and nose; let her be our Queen." 
The story, related by Geijer, is intensely national; 
a nose that was like any favourite Swedish nose, 
might well lay claim to a crown. But I sat next 
to a young lawyer — ^a baron too, who spoke a 
little English, and who made me comprehend 
what was going on below better than I should 
have done without his aid. It was not an Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill that was in progress — ^no 
bishop but a Lutheran one could presume to enter 
Sweden as a bishop. The question was, whether 
the Protestant-Lutheran subjects of the country 
should be liable to a fine of five rix-daler, or 
about six shillings English, for entering the 
Eoman Catholic chapel where their queen wor- 
shipped. There is an old law to that effect in 
existence, but, as it is never enforced, its existence 
was considered by the mover for its abolition as 
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two honBeg, OcbB of these is I5ie Taliier ganah 
Eiddarims'; ite mother is a yery plaia buMmg, ncrt 
«o good-iodbing as most of the town4ifl3iB in yom 
small connlay towns. The first is for the exchi- 
#ve use of the nobles ; the second «eontairis the 
other three chambers or honses — that is to say, tJie 
dergy hoitse, tbe burg'hers', the peasamts'. 

It was hard to find any one of these iKmses 
at work. The truth is, that the Parliament of 
Sweden may now be well tired of Bitting ; it has 
sat for ten months, and is just going to be dis- 
missed by the King. It meets T^y his order every 
three years, dating from the time of its dissolu- 
tion^ for, with the exception of tiie Eiddarhus, 
the seats in which are hereditary, i3ie other mem- 
bers are re-elected each time ; tiie same may be 
chosen again, and in some cases are so. 

Each head of a noble family possesses a seat in 
the Itiddaarhus ; and if that head camiot, or will 
not, use it, his eldest son may do so on attaining 
the age of twenty-five yewiB, before wHch age no 
one is admitted to the legislature. 

If this son, ^even, will not do so, tike next imme- 
diate relative possesses the same light. Yet wMi 
all this wide Bcope for 'whset we oaU a FarMamHu- 
tary career, out of a body of so-called nobility. 
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The same priest afterwards stood on trials for a 
lengthened period, together with a lady who 
kept a school, on a charge of trying to make 
proselytes of some young persons. It was ex- 
pressly stated in the public journals, that he was 
not obliged to remain in prison during the trial, 
as had been the case in other instances. 

80 this was all I gained by going to the 
Swedish House of Lords ; and this is all I have 
at present to tell you of the Swedish Parliament. 
It is well for me that I was told to come here to 
acquaint myself with the social, and not the 
political, life of Sweden. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

The fourthL day of September, a bright and shiny 
day, has come, and is to witness the dismissal of 
the Parliament by Elog Oscar. 

Four years ago, his Majesty drove past me once 
in a carriage and four, on a lovely snmmer even- 
ing ; the present King of Denmark, then Crown 
Prince, was with him, and he raised his military 
hat and made me a bow, which has dwelt on my 
memory ever since, so that I am more desirons to 
see himseK than his Parliament. 

I have left my dreary hotel, and am lodged, 
for the moment, with a plain, sensible, good- 
natured Englishwoman, the wife of a Professor 
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of that language, who, in her husband^s absence, 
has accommodated me with a chairinabook-encum- 
bered room, abounding with Kterary curiosities, 
rather clumsy works of art, and some portraits of 
the absent Professor. 

Accompanied by this good woman, I set out 
to the palace, in order to see the royal procession 
going to church ; for it is a good feature in the 
Swedish Government, that religion is honoured in 
all its ceremonials. The royal heralds, in their 
quaint attire and hugely plumed caps, were 
going round the town proclaiming, in each 
square only, the termination of the session. 

The Palace is the building of Stockholm ; there 
is no other, nothing but large houses and very 
large churches. The palace is a splendid edifice, 
and, what is more, it is peculiarly adapted to the 
character of the place. Externally it seems to me 
to want elevation, and I have heard a Scotch 
lady deprive it of all architectural merit; but 
still it remains, in my opinion, a grand, and 
appropriate, and royal pile. 

Ascending the beautiful, sloping, and broad 
walk, called "the Lion's Staircase," from the fine 
bronze figures of those creatures which surmount 
the parapet, — ^we look over one of the most beau- 
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tiful views in Stockholm; it is decidedly the 
finest, so far as the city itself is concerned; 
there we look over the bridge called Norrbro, 
tinder which the Malar rushes to mingle with the 
Baltic, and we see the most animated part of 
the capital, and the water and island scenery, 
which give it its greatest charm. 

An open archway admits ns to the basement of 
the Palace, a miserably cold place on a winter's 
day ; and here we take our post near to the foot of 
the staircase, in order to have a view of his gra- 
cious Majesty when he descends it. 

How we managed I know not ; but a crowd of 
persons, still more anxious — ^though it is probable 
many of them had seen their King hundreds of 
times before — quietly got between us and our 
view ; and so, after more delay and bustle, and 
coming and going of aides-de-camp, and nobles 
and messengers than our good Queen might have 
had, we could at last only see a tall plume of 
yellow feathers, which nodded down the stairs, 
and nodded away under a plumed canopy, very 
like that which covers the Papal head on sundry 
occasions. TTiug Oscar walked away under this 
canopy, which was borne something like a sedan- 
chair. Now it is provokiag only to see a feather 
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when one waorts to see a king ; and so we rosdied 
after the plumed canopy: but in the Palaoe- 
eourt we found an ayenue formed f(Hr it to pass 
Hirou^ and lined thickly by his Majesty's laying 
sab|ects, who, in profound stiUness, immoTably, 
intently, I could almost say, devoutly, gased cm 
his royal countenance. 

The ever-eager, never cloyed, but always 
quietly expressed anxiety of the good Swedes 
for a sight of royally, is something quite cunoiiB 
to witness. Often do I repeat to myself the 
words of the good King Henri IV. ^ ihe 
Parisians, who had so long kept him afc bay, 
at last crowded to see and bless him: ^^Let 
them alone," he said to his officers, ^Hhe poor 
souls are hungry to see a king." 

The Swedish appetite in all things is excellent, 
but this royal hunger is really voracious. I expe- 
rienced it almost as much as themselves ; but a 
tall man in a freize dress completely deprived me 
of all hope of satisfying it. 

Not for one instant did that head before me 
move. OccasionaUy, through the interstices of 
the ranks before me, I eould see the nodding 
plumes advancing down the open space, and I 
knew that the taU man must have had for a kmg 
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time an excellent Tlew, and thought that he might 
cede his place for one instant to me. The plmnes 
oame opposite to him ; and in despair, or by aod- 
dent,I^hed againJthis arm. ^ Wd his 
head — and the man was blind I It is a £stct; the 
zealous king-gazer had no eyes ; literally none^ &r 
only the sockets were there — a frightfol sight. 

I suppose the poor feUow bZed helw his 
king, and was as happy as others. The King of 
Sweden is truly beloved. It was only the other 
day that the British attacM^ riding in the Djnr- 
gord, was stopped by a working man, who, point- 
ing to a military unifarm^ said, — 

^^ Pardon me, dear, noble sir, but tell me, is 
that our Oscar? " 

As native zeal did not allow me a glimpse o£ 
" our Oscar," I hastened back to the house to 
prepare for the Swede who was ta escort me to 
the Biks Sal, or States' Chamber, in the Palace^ 
where his Majesty was to receive and dismiss the 
Parliamentary deputiea. 

I had just time to dress, as I fmcied, very 
suitably to a public scene, to which we were 
admitted by tickets, and to a very warm day. I 
thought myself, in fact, qidte comme il faut in a 
thin lilac dress, black lace mantilla, and light silk 
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bonnet. Bnt just at the moment when we ought 
to go, in rushed my Swedish escort in fall uni- 
form, of a lightish blue, with steely-looking lace, 
very like a footman in livery, only with a long, 
thin sword by his side. He looked confounded at 
seeing me. 

" It is time to be there. Madam, and you have 
not made your toilet." 

"Pardon, I am ready." 

"Eeady! no! that will not go on. Madam, 
you must be in black." 

"In black!" 

"Yes; the King and Queem will be there. 
Wherever they are, there must be black. I see 
you do not know our customs ; and at first, when 
I was in England, 1 assure you I did not know 
yours; but I know them now perfectly — ^yes, 
quite ; and sq it will give me a pleasure to make 
your know ours as well. I do not know what is 
your State dress, but black is the State dress of 
our ladies. It is worn on all grand occasions, 
and you must be in black when you go to pay a 
first visit at a house. Yes, some of our ladies, 
when they are invited to a first party, go to pay a 
visit before it, in order not to have to go to a ball 
in black." 
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" Dear ! But I have only a thick, warm, old, 
black dress. 

"No matter, so it is black. Yes, our ladies 
always make it a point to have a black dress, and 
I assure you that goes on ; they want very little 
more." 

With a deep sigh I went away, put on the 
old, warm, black dress, and set off with the uni- 
form Swede, who paused to think if I might go in 
a bonnet; but as I aflSrmed I could not walk 
through the streets without one, he agreed, saying, 
that I could take it off and carry it in my hand if 
I must not wear it. On taking our seats, how- 
ever, iQ the crowded Eiks Sal, I found the kind 
controller of my toilet was one of the old school 
of his country, and had told me rather what had 
been the fashion, but was not the existing prac- 
tice. The first-visit costume, for instance, is quite 
exploded ; and though black is the State dress in 
all senses, yet, on such an occasion as this, I 
might have gone just as I was before he made me 
change. After the church service — a very long 
one — ^the royal party went to take luncheon; and 
the people, who had been seeing all they could at 
the church, came pouring to the Eiks Sal and 
were in despair at not getting in there also. 
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The deputies of each house occupied front 
benches nearer to the throne ; the grac^ul Qoe^i 
and her charming young daughter came into 
tiie gallery; both were enyeloped in white 
shawls, the latter wearing a wreath of white 
around her dark hair ; with them came the 
always-present, lively little Dowager Queen, the 
widow of Carl Johan, in her constant white bonnet 
and plumes, and with her equally constant ^ie- 
glass : all, bowing, smiling, and looldng so glad 
to see every one and everything, took their seats, 
after standing a short time to let the people see 
them. Then came a most glorious sight ! three 
fine young princes— one son, Prince Oscar, was 
with the Fleet — came in in royal mantles, and with 
curious crowns on their heads, and took places at 
each side of the throne, looking exactly like the 
pictures in old story books, especially the splendid 
Crown Prince, whose black beard gave the finish- 
ing stroke to the picture. 

Last of all came the King himself, in all hisregal 
splendour ; his mantle flowing behind, and display- 
ing its golden richness as he ascended the steps« 
Oh I if the blind man had been in that Eiks Sal ! 



And Bong Oscar sat on his throne, and there 
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came a Noble Deputy from the EiddarliuSj and read 
a speech, or address from it, before him; then came 
a Clerical one and did the same ; then a Burgher, 
wearing a broad green ribbon, as the badge of an 
order, over his shoulder ; and last of all a Feasant. 
Then every one, royal people and others, rose up^ 
and the King alone sat, and he read his speech, 
and told his Parliament what it had done; not 
quite so briefly as our Kings and Queens do : and 
he thanked it, and bade it good-bye. 

And so the Parliament of Sweden was dismissed. 



I set to work to learn what I could of Swedish, 
and found I could read it by a sort of instinct. I 
really could read it in a few days, without even 
takiQg a lesson ; but speaking it is quite another 
thing, for people do not in Sweden talk like a book. 
The language is spoken quite differently from 
what it is written. 

The society I was in was not the most use- 
ful for learning to speak. The Swedes who spoke 
English either profited by my society, or were so 
polite as to speak only in that language in my 
presence. 

One of these English-speaking Swedes one 
evening pronounced a long eulogy on English 
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women, depictmg most vividly their superiority in 
all respects over his own countrywomen. 

"Why, then," said a young woman, who was 
justly iadignant at this, " why did you not get an 
English wife when you had so many offers, as you 
say?'^ 

" Oh ! vanity, vanity !" I cried, fearing there 
would be a quarrel soon. 

The Swede, however, pulled out his neck — just 
as a cab-horse does, sometimes, when the driver 
first takes the reins — and looking straight forward, 
as if seeing something no one else saw, replied to 
my exclamation, " It is the truth. I say nothing 
but what is the truth ; it is no v^ty.'* 

"The English ladies did offer then!" said the 
other. 

" Well ! no, not for themselves ; oh, no ! that 
would not go on ; but their fathers, or guardians, 
or uncles did." 

" Oh ! matters are settled in that way in some 
countries,'' I said carelessly, wishing to have done 
with the subject. Not so the other speaker. 

" But why did you not take one out of all the 
ladies offered to you ?" she persisted. 

This good man, in speaking English, had the 
habit of putting h in words that began with s, say- 
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ing shelf instead of self; and never could pronounce 
our shibboleth, the th. As he seemed considering 
his answer, I fancied he was pondering some of 
these difficulties of the English tongue; but at 
last he said, " I should be glad to get an English 
lady : oh ! very glad indeed." 

^^Then why not take one of the many who 
offered ?" 

'' Well— I should like to get a fidgetty wife," he 
made answer; ^^yes, my wife must be a little 
fidgetty." 

'' A fidgetty wife !" I exclaimed, in amaze at the 
nature of his bachelor difficulties. 

'' Yes, Madam ; I am not very fidgetty myshelf, 
and I tink a fidgetty wife would shuit me." 

"Well ! if she were in a fidgetty humoip, I 
think she might shoot you," I replied, feeling that 
it would not be safe to trust me with weapons in 
such a case. 

"Madam," said the Swede, though I spoke 
very gravely, "do I speak your language right?" 

" Oh ! yes ; but perhaps you do not know ex- 
actly what fidgetty means. If you go to England 
to look for a wife, it might be as well not to ask at 
once for a fidgetty one. What do you mean by 
the word in Swedish ?" 

VOL. I. T 
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^^I got it in the dictionary, Madam; yes, 
it is correct English, for I have a dictionary in 
two volumes, in which is every word that was 
ever spoken or written in the English tongue; 
and indeed whoever has that dictionary need 
have nothing more ; you must buy it. Madam ; it 
is English and Swedish, and will teach you the 
meaniag of every word in your language." 

"And pray how does it translate ^fidgetty ' into 
Swedish." 

He told me ; and the translation was " lively, 
gay ;" — that is, he told me the Swedish words, 
which mean these in English. 

I got the dictionary afterwards to look at ; and 
certainly, if the good Swede had sought for all the 
qualities of his wife by the explanations given 
there of such terms in our language, he would 
have imported a singular specimen of English 
womanhood into his country. A fidgetty wife, 
instead of a lively one, would have been only one 
result of these mis-translations. 

It is curious that there is no such thing as a 
tolerably correct English and Swedish dictionary. 
This work of two volumes amused me amazingly. 
What language the words were taken from, it was 
impossible for me in most cases to make out ; and 
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now I have a smaU one, in which, among similar 
explanations, xmder the word ^^go," this explana- 
tion appears, " go out doctor" — ^that is, in Swedish, 
"to become doctor." When we consider that 
these works are meant for the use of foreigners, it 
is strange to find the most rechercM vulgarisms 
and Cockneyisms inserted there. How they have 
been made out by the foreign compilers, is quite 
unintelligible. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

And now I am on Lake Malar — ^lovely Malar ! 
I have, indeed, loved you exceedingly ; with as 
fond and true a love as if you had been bom 
beneath a softer sky, and lay in the lap of a more 
sunny landscape. 

Beautiful Malar ! the heart may warm and 
glow upon thy waters, as well as upon those of 
Como or Maggiore. Yet now as I sail over you I 
say to myself, 

" There's something in a flying-horse, 
And something in a huge balloon ; 
But in the air I'll never float 
Until I have a little boat 
In shape like to the crescent moon." 
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For quite in the spirit of my desires are the thoughts 
and resolves of the poet ; and had I a little boat 
in shape like to a crescent moon, I should try it 
on Lake Malar first. Never, no never, could the 
blessedness of a solitary sail, in such a little 
equipage, be more fully experienced elsewhere. 
There no cigar-sinoke would dim and pollute the 
pure air of heaven ; no huge cloak-and-smoke- 
enveloped men would each moment startle me 
with a scrape and a roar and explosion, which 
make me think something is surely amiss in the 
steam-machinery, until a discharge at my feet, 
or, if politer, over the side of the little packet, 
informs me that the lining of a Swedish throat 
must be of some invaluable texture which never 
wears out — a species of gutta percha perhaps. 
The Swedes are the politest people in the world ; 
but — I was talking of Lake Malar. 

And so when I sailed up Lake Malar, on 
coming to Stockholm in the dreary autumn of 
1851, I thought, that all the beauties I had 
vaunted on a former visit were, like other 
dreams of the beautiful and good, pleasant attri- 
butes rashly given by the imagination to things and 
beings that possessed them not. I saw it then 
shrouded in mist and chilling gloom; its waters, 
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its islets, its banks, reflecting the leaden colour- 
ing of the heavy sky. I thougiht the beauty 
had never been, I blamed my rash imaginationL 
I was wrong. It was a Mend momentarily alien- 
ated — a Mend whose Mendship was under eclipse. 
I^owthe Malar is itself again ; and I see its love- 
liness is not imaginary ; I see I did not err in. my 
former admiration and love. 

The Lake is bright and beantifdl ; and we go 
pleasantly over it, and I ask myself if the clouds 
that dim and shadow the human heart can thus 
remove, and leave it still unchanged and «miliT> g 
as before, when they pass away ? Can the hearts 
that are darkened by cruelty, and sin, and 
wrong again grow bright in the glory and glad- 
ness of earth ? 

No ; earth may not break the chain that earth 
has tied, but Heaven's love and Heaven's grace 
can ease the most galling fetter. It is the sun- 
shine of Heaven that has restored our Lake to 
itself. Let us feel the emblem and cease to 
lament. 

I almost think that Queen Victoria would 
enjoy herself in the water-excursions of Stock- 
holm. The villa-palaces lying around it are 
aU accessible by boats, and they are all, indeed, 
most charming retreats. 
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Of these summer -palaces Drottningholm is the 
Versailles of Stockholm, if Stockholm is the 
Paris of the North. Both Drottningholm and 
Qripsholm are among the charming islands of 
Lake Malar, and the way to the latter is most 
lovely. We went to the former with a bridal 
party, and had a pleasant day amid its beantifni 
grounds and forest, where nature is to me a 
thousand times more admirable than art : though 
the palace of Drottningholm is adorned in imita- 
tion of the style of Louis XIV. in France, and 
its formal gardens have many marble and bronze 
statues. Yet, while far grander than the villa* 
palace of Hoga, it does not appear so great a 
favourite with its royal owners. 

And we went to Qripsholm, and spent a whole 
long day there ; and I saw a Swedish fair at the 

« 

little town of Mariefred — or Mary's Peace, in 
English — and also the curiously-dressed people of 
the parish of Wingoker, whose costume, like that 
of the Dalecarlians, has remained immovable 
from century to century. For men, it consists 
in a long, plain, and tight coat of coarse white 
cloth, with long coloured stockings ; the women 
wear short, thick, and bright yellow petticoats, 
scarlet stockings, a tight boddice, with the wide 
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linea sleeres of the under ganncnt, andL I tidnk, 
a red cap, a sort of skoll-eap without bolder. I 
saw one wearing a black petticoat and yeflow 
apion, and was told she was in monming. Tbey 
are a rery indnstrions people, and their faonie- 
made lioens, cottons^ and thin flannels, made oi 
cotton and wool, are constantly exhibited hy 
them for sale in a certain quarter of the 
capitaL 

The island of Gripsholm was one of the 
monastic settlements which Gustayus Yasa^ fhe 
Henry Vlll. of Sweden, appropriated to himself. 
Its name, to an l^Tigliah ear, conyeys a euiioos 
association ; that name was taken from its raiee- 
powerfdl proprietor. Bo Jonson Grip. Hoir 
little did Gustaf Yasa foresee, when building that 
quaint-looking palace and castle, the heayy, 
heavy sighs his own sons should breathe therein ! 
the wearisome days that one brother should 
appoint another to drag out within these walls ! 
the dark record of his own children's cmelty 
and crime, which they should transmit to 
posterity and history, so long — ^most probably 
much longer — ^than one of its stones shall stand 
upon another I How little foresee that, in that 
same palace, his own name and dynasty on the 
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throne of Sweden, should finally become extinct ! 
In this castle of Gripsholm, John, the second and 
favoured son of Gustavus Vasa, was imprisoned 
by his eldest brother, King Erik XTV., who 
liberated him after a confinement, by no means 
severe, of about three years. The wife of Duke 
John must have found him a better husband 
than he was brother, for when Erik offered her a 
royal castle and princely maintenance, if she 
would part fi:om him, she pointed silently to the 
Latin motto on her wedding-ring, bearing the 
words, " Nought but death." And so she went 
with him to Gripsholm. 

The chamber iu which this royal pair were im- 
prisoned, contrasts with the miserable one to 
which John, in his days of power, sentenced his 
wretched and dethroned brother, Eing Erik XTV., 
the suitor of our maiden Queen, Elizabeth. This 
latter prison-chamber is a poor, scanty room up 
in the tower ; the boards of the floor are worn 
away just beneath the single window, where the 
captive king used to stand gazing out at the 
glimpse of nature that was to be seen ; or watch- 
ing for a still more delightful glimpse of his 
faithful Karin Monsdotter, whom he took, as the 
story goes, fi:om selling fruit in the streets, to be 
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crown and sceptre from the tomb of Johan, in 
Upsala Cathedral, and placed it upon that of the 
mnrdered King Erik, oyer whose plain tomb he 
erected a monnment It was in looking at that 
monument in Westeros that these thoughts came 
to my mind. 

And at Qripsholm, too, ended the dynasty and 
race of Vasa ; we may say that Gustavus I. laid the 
foundation in his eldest son, and completed it in his 
youngest. Gustavus IV. was deposed, imprisoned, 
and finally exiled from the palace of Gripsholm. 
It now contains an immense collection of royal 
portraits from many kingdoms ; some from England, 
among them that of Henry VIII. and others. 

The history of the family of Yasa is curious ; 
that of the immediate family of the founder of the 
line, most wild and cruel ; one child seeming to 
strive to rival the other in sinfulness. 

In this history of sin there is something rather 
redeeming in the strong and constant love of poor 
Catherine ; Erik's for her was imputed to 
witchcraft; but her love for him, constant in 
misery as it had been in joy and greatness, ap- 
pears much more like the influence of some power 
not commonly exercised over the hearts of the 
children of this world. 
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The weather was now most lovely ; the views on 
the lake most charming. A cross, erected on o^e 
bank, marks the spot where the Christian fsdih 
is said to have been first preached in Sweden, 
It was at a late epoch ; Sweden was not CSuris- 
tianised till towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury. My tall Swede walked about with a long 
cloak pendant from his shoulders, and goloshes on 
his feet. I had only a very slight silk mantilla, 
and pointed out to him the difference. 

^' Yes," he said, " but that is not so safe here ; 
a party went to Drottningholm lately, and one of 
the gentlemen had nothing at all on him — " 

'' Nothing at aU ! " 

" No, nothing ! no cloak, no goloshes,'' he 
added, looking at his own attire, aud down to his 
feet. 

"0 ! I under staud now what ^nothing at all' 
means." 

"Yes ; and the rain came, and the ladies and 
all were wet." 

" It is unwise to go with nothing at all on," I 
said, " especially here." 

"Yes, Madam, you must be careful of our 
climate ; and of your feet, for the ground is cold^ 
if it is not wet." 
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A short distance from Gripsholm is the great 
cannon foundry of Baron Wahrendorff. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Baron on the boat, and 
receiTing an invitation, of which I hope yet to 
profit. 

And thus am I spending out the lingering 
days of summer; I can scarcely call it autumn 
now, for summer seems to have returned. The 
sun is very warm, almost too warm; the trees are 
green as ever ; all is very bright and very beau- 
tiful ; and I go sailing from isle to isle in the 
Dahlkuller's boats, worked by paddles, which the 
strong arms of these active women turn. And 
pleasant are the evenings I spend when the little 
black-eyed semi-English girl, who calls herself my 
"tolk" or interpreter, is my only companion; 
there is none more delightful than an intelligent 
and lively child, one in whose heart the first fresh 
feelings of nature are springing ; and my ten- 
year-old tolk, in her gipsy hat, runs over pretty 
Eeimershohn, or any of the other holms or islands 
at which I land, and leaves me to meditate, and 
comes back with her bright, black eyes sparkling, 
and her tawny little face in a glow, looking so 
coquettish and insinuating that I at once declare 
it is impossible I can think of a story now; I 
have told all — I know no more. 
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And we come back. ' And what a sight is before 
ns ! It is a group of enchanted palaces ; glitter- 
ing in refulgent gold — ^the whole of Stockholm is 
one sparkling sun-blaze. 

We see it from the western side, when the 
radiancy of the setting sun is reflected from the 
myriads of windows in the great houses, the 
sashes of which are level with the outer walls : 
the houses that climb the heights of Sodor are 
enveloped in golden glory ; the object indistinctly 
visible is the tall, delicate bronze spire of Eid- 
darholms Church, on the top of which dark line 
there is seen to glitter and dance in the golden light 
a cross of exquisite radiancy — a sacred symbol 
that seems to tell the dazzled stranger, that this 
beautifully glowing and wondrous scene is wrought 
by Heaven's own work, and not by the spell of 
enchantment. 

And over the now cooling lake flits the dancing 
paddle-boats; and when the hardy DahlkuUer 
bring them to land, they sit iu them knitting or 
sewing for a little time ; and then a bell sounds, 
and they rise, and laugh, and patiently set oflF 
again, laughing and talking as they toil away^ 

Their dress is most curious. It varies, both for 
male and female Dalecarlians, as we call them, 
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according to their respectiye parishes, but in colour 
only ; the general character is the same. They 
wear a boddice of red leather, or strong stuff, 
without sleeves, open in front, and laced across 
with a silvery-looking cord. The under garment 
is of coarse, but almost always clean, linen, 
having long and wide sleeves : a coloured collar 
of some kind is usually worn round the throat ; 
the colour of the immensely thick petticoat, which 
reaches only to the knees, is varied in different 
parishes, and also that of the stockings ; the latter 
are usually scarlet ; an apron is sometimes worked 
into the petticoat, and a large pocket appears at 
each side. On their heads is a small skull cap, 
sometimes red and sometimes white. I have one 
of those, which I got from a woman in Dalecarlia, 
of scarlet and yellow cotton, bound with the latter 
colour round the front, and cut in a sharp peak on 
the forehead. Their shoes are of a most exquisite 
fashion ; being made of wood, more than a span 
high from the sole up, and with the hind quar- 
ters raised some inches higher from the ground 
than the upper ; so that the effect of these high 
heels is to add much to the apparent size of the 
wearers, who are, independent of this advantageous 
aid, a larger race than the Swedes commonly are. 
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In winter their sheepskin jackets are beantifally 
made, with the fleece worn the reverse way 
to that in which a sheep wears it, bnt with a long 
fiinge of the wool for trimming. I really have 
quite enyied the easy and primitive costume. 

Hoga is easily accessible by land from the 
capital ; but my pleasantest road to it lies over 
land and water — ^by going iu a boat to Carl- 
berg, the favourite palace of Charles or Carl 
XII., and walking through that fine park, the 
whole way from which to that of Hoga is most 
interesting. This old palace is now the £rigs 
Akedemi, or military college ; but it is so very 
quiet you can fancy it anything but an abode of 
military pupils. The park, from the magnificent 
trees, and fine masses of rocks, pleases me more 
than some which are more diversified by nature 
and art. The whole place has more the appearance 
of a monastic retreat than of a military college : 
the broad and splendid avenue, bordered by 
stately trees, is the most stilly walk imaginable ; 
and if you chance to meet a pair of young oflicers 
arm-in-arm sauntering there, or recliniug, perhaps 
with their pipes, on the seats, your fancy can throw 
the frock and hood of a monk aroimd them, and 
then no one would tell the difference. I have 
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been here when the hour for evening exercise was 
approaching, and the young men bivouacked, and 
reclining on the ground among the trees in groups, 
were just as quiet. It is indeed a solemn-looking 
avenue, and the perpendicular, enormously-high 
trees render it quite impressive ; the people called 
in Sweden Las'are, which answers pretty nearly to 
what are called in England Scripture-readers, often 
hold a meeting in this park, and sing in the open 
air; a practice which is pretty sure to entice 
Swedish hearers. Carlberg Park appears to me 
more friendly to contemplation than any of the 
pleasant resorts which the environs of Stockholm 
profusely offer. Is it from that cause that it is a 
less general favourite with its good citizens ? The 
air of repose that reigns over it ; the bright green 
of the grass that grows beneath the giant firs ; the 
large rocks, bare, greened over with moss, or 
whitened by that long, stiff, white moss, which 
grows like frost-work over them— give it additional 
charms to me ; and through it I make my way to 
Solna Church — ^pretty, quiet Solna, said to be the 
most ancient, and in many respects one of the 
most church-like, that I have yet seen in Sweden. 
It is a sweet scene around it; and its grave- 
yard is just that wherein one feels one would like to 
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be laid. The tomb of Beizelius is here, and I 
plucked a little pansy from it, and a good Flx)^ 
fessor heard of the act, and told his widow, and 
she came to see me, and to my great surprise I 
saw the old man's wife was a young woman ; site 
was thirty years younger than the celebrated 
chemist. And now she comes to see me, and I 
visit at her pleasant house ^ because I plucked a 
forget-me-not from her husband's graye. 

And this quiet Corlberg, to which Solna is 
attached, was once the residence of that mad hero 
of the Korth, whose memory is still admired in 
Sweden : the improvementawhioh hi. rtraage op- 
ponent, Peter I., made in Eussia, benefit his 
country to this day ; of all the wars of Charles 
XII., no firuit remains to Sweden. 

There is a good bronze statue of Carl XII. in 
the museum of the Palace, showing him reclining 
in the position in which he fell ; his hand me- 
chanically grasping the hilt of the sword he ex- 
pired without drawing. 

A pleasant observance was instituted in the 
Swedish army by a king almost as much given to 
war, though in a very dijQEerent manner. Gns- 
tavus Adolphus caused his soldiers to close their 
evening exercises with prayer and singing. The 
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military pupils at Carlberg were dismissed in this 
way one evening when I was there; the eflfect was 
pleasing ; the officer then thanked theln, and bade 
them good night, to which they responded by a 
sort of shout that startled me: it is a kind of 
^' Hurra," signifying the same good night to him. 

Proceeding onward from Solna, we come to the 
large cemetery, the tombs of which are, as usual, 
neatly dressed, and mostly bear the sacred sym- 
bol of the faith — ^the most consoling and expres- 
sive that a Christian tomb can bear — ^the cross ; — 
telling us that as the Saviour died, the dead in 
Christ shall live. 

The simple tombs marked by it alone are in 
much purer and better taste than the more pom- 
pous, and generally ugly monuments, by which 
the Swedes sometimes evince their patriotic or 
social pride, and their family affection. 

Much cause have we for thankfulness, that a 
still more generally and grossly perverted monu- 
mental taste appears to be expiring in England, 
May its last moments speedily arrive ! No more 
heathen symbols, no more pharisaic inscriptions, 
disgrace the church-yards, and ehurch-walls, of a 
religious and Christian land ! The urn, by which 
heathens showed that the burned ashes of their 
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dead denied the hope of a resurrection to life; 
the reversed torch, by which they proved that love 
was extinguished ; the pagan sculptures, emble- 
matising poetic ideas in mythological personages — 
these, and numberless such things, were long 
believed appropriate to the professing believer's 
tomb in England ; and his sole hope — ^his trust — 
ids glory — was omitted : the Cross of Jesus ; with 
the inscription that best becomes the tomb of the 
greatest and the holiest of the children of men, — 
'^ He shall save His people from their sins." 

After the cemetery, we came to Haga — delight- 
ful Haga. The Palace here, built by Gustavus 
III., is only such a house as might by us be ex- 
pressed by that rather singular phrase — a country 
seat. It has the same appendage, or duplicate, 
which deforms the appearance of Kosendal, and 
which is indeed a custom almost common to 
country houses in Sweden — ^that is, another 
house built quite close to it, but not exactly con- 
nected with it. Anything worse than the effect 
of this is can scarcely be thought of. Yet the prac- 
tice in the country is almost general. This ad- 
junct is for the servants' and housekeeping de- 
partments. 

But the charms of Haga do not consist in the 
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house, but in its situation. King Gustavus III., 
it is supposed, was about to build a more stately- 
edifice here; and- what are curiously enough 
termed the Euins, are the underground works of 
that intended building. Public opinion finds matter 
of division in the character and conduct of that king, 
and the purpose of these so-called ruins is differ- 
ently expounded by the different parties to whom 
Gustavus III. is more and more becoming a centre 
of attraction or repulsion. To the liberal party he 
is the former ; for they believe that had his life 
not been cut off by assassination, he would have 
effected those reforms which they are desirous, 
even stiU, to see brought about. By the old 
nobility, he is looked on as the enemy of their 
order, influence, and power — ^as one who designed 
to engross the latter himself. The first party say 
these cell-like and underground works were merely 
the cellars of his new palace ; the latter insist they 
were intended for dungeons for the nobles of 
Sweden. 

There they remain, overhung by the green 
plants, and forming, perhaps, just as useful and 
easily proved a point of controversy as many of 
those that agitate England from year to year. 

"When we drew near to the Palace of Haga, 
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some dishes were being borne from the second 
house to the King's table. At the side of the 
terrace, just before the windows, we found the 
chairs, that faced these windows, and not the pros- 
pect behind, were occupied by a party of Stock- 
hohners, apparently of the middle rank of society, 
very gravely and quietly seated. It consisted of 
the usual and natural orders of men, women, and 
children : the latter were as quiet, motionless, and 
silent as their elders. There was not a sound to 
be heard, but all eyes were solemnly directed to 
the line of large windows before them. We 
walked about for some time ; but they sat immov- 
able, with their backs turned to the beauty I was 
admiring. 

" What are they about ?" I whispered my com- 
panion. 

" They are seeing his Majesty eat his dinner,'' 
he replied. At the moment they all rose, walked 
up to the windows, and passed by them. 

" There !" said my friend, " now the royal 
family have risen from table ; see, there are the 
Princes at the window, and certainly his Majesty 
is to be seen too. Come forward, and you also 
shall see." 

" Nay !" I cried, and drew back 
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" There is the Queen in the other room. Yes, 
now you must come ; there is nothing in that ; 
oh ! all people are seeing them here.'' 

" I am sure Queen Victoria would not like 
people to come and gaze through her windows 
when she and Prince Albert were at dinner," I 
said, " and I will not do here what I do not do 
at home." 

My arm was held, however, and I was being 
drawn toward the window, holding back and look- 
ing very awkward. Her Majesty, I fancy, thought 
so ; for she opened the pane that is left to open in 
Swedish windows, and stood at it, as if to say — 
" You may see me if you like. I am accus- 
tomed to be looked at." 

It is to nature that Haga owes its charms ; the 
natural forest, which has been formed into the 
park, is so fine ; and the undulating, rocky ground, 
Z late, the Lay pretty ideta which aS con^ 
nected with the land by bridges, the superb trees, 
and charming river, render it one of the most de- 
lightful spots to which, in the immediate vicinity 
of a capital, one can escape to spend a summer's 
day. 

And often have I wished I could spend a sum- 
mer's night here too. That mystic poetic light of 
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a northern sununer's night is so exquisite ! It is 
not of the day, nor yet of the night ; it is one of 
a spirit land — a dreamy, imaginative, clear, but 
softened day. The invisible sun withdraws ite 
glaring beams, but leaves its light : and now, in 
autumn, the horizon is coloured with glowing red, 
and the clear twilight lasts tiU after ten o'clock in 
the evenings. 

And then there is my pet Djurgord, or in En- 
glish Deer Park, though deer are not to be seen 
there ; they say there are some enclosed, but I 
have not seen them. At any time, when I want 
to get out of Stockholm, I have only to walk a 
short way through the streets, and seat myself in 
a Dahlkull's boat ; then comes her comrade, and 
each takes a paddle, and turns it up and down, 
and the boat dances over the Baltic, and lands me, 
in a few minutes, in this most frequented, yet 
stiU pleasing park, where retired spots can always 
be found among its great oak trees and rocks, its 
monstrously tall firs and birch ; and from whence 
one can enjoy vistas of green grass, secluded 
glades, pleasant and public walks and drives ; 
views of water, pretty wooden houses, and hand- 
some villas, the latter coloured with various- 
coloured ochre, and looking so delightfully imcom- 
mon and picturesque. 
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Some Scotch visitors here said, the other day, 
Hu.t this park was praised more tiian it deservi: 
I only know that I haye seen most of the parks 
in most parts of Europe, and I never yet saw one 
which yielded me so often fresh pleasure. The 
Gaffes are fearfully numerous, but they are pretty, 
well-kept, and never noisy, though ahnost always 
crowded. In summer the Djurgord is the most 
populous place imagiaable ; most of the Ministers 
of State have villas here, and others take houses, 
or apartments, for the season. In winter all these 
are shut up, and the Djurgord is left to the ani- 
mals for which its name says it was origioally de- 
signed. 

But the place of resort which amuses me most 
here, to look at, not to enter, is a small spot of 
ground reclaimed from the stream which so beau- 
tiftdly rushes under Norrbro. It is about a quar- 
ter of an English acre iu extent. The descent 
from the bridge is by a long flight of fine stone 
steps, which, for the entire of a summer's even- 
ing, are covered with figures flitting up and 
down them. Under the bridge is a caffe, or res- 
taurant, which I should think must form the 
nucleus of the attractions which this little spot, 
with its few ungainly-looking trees, present to the 
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good Stockholmers. It is really a curious sight, 
when one stands on the bridge and looks down at 
the mass of human beings wedged together in that 
tiny garden- 

" Thick as bottled wasps upon a southern wall." 

There is some music generaUy playing, and the 
stream rushes by, and the nicely-dressed people sit 
or stand, and smoke, or talk in low voices ; but no 
loud voice, no laugh can be heard, and very little 
motion is seen. There are children there, boys and 
girls, but just as demure as their mammas, papas, 
and nurse-maids. A scene of more rigid pro- 
priety, in aspect, it is hard to imagine. There 
are jovial faces, and social little parties, seated at 
snmU tables, smoking, drinking pomch, coffee, 
tea, &c., &c. ; but a stillness is over the place, 
which, if your eyes were shut, and you were 
able to move without difficulty, would never lead 
you to fancy that such a convocation of good 
citizens were enjoying the luxuries of a summer 
evening in that droll little retreat, to which I 
was presented under the singular title of the 
" Strumpetter.^' 

" What can that word mean ? " 

" It is taken partly from the French," said the 
Swede, who brought me there. 
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" What Frencli word can have any affinity to 
that?'' 

"Parterre," lie answered. "Strom is the 
Swedish for Stream; so the name is Stroms- 
parterre, but we call it rather shorter." 

The singular jargon that is introduced into the 
Swedish language, by this treatment of French 
words, ought to be a warning to us. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

I DO not know how the name of TJpsala comes to 
be associated with all my recollections of childish 
lessons. I am sure I must have learnt a good 
deal about it in my first geographies, for I never 
remember a time when the name of TJpsala was 
first heard. 

I wonder if the little Swedes know anything 
of Oxford ? Some of the great Swedes do not ; 
for I had quite a controversy with a young Par- 
son, who had just emanated from the university 
of TJpsala, and who claimed for it the first rank 
in the world. 

His first thesis was, that it was the " most 
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learned universitat i verlden." Failing to make 
good his point, his next was, that Upsala was 
the "most ancient universitat i verlden;'' and 
giving up this also, he took refuge in the discus- 
sion between Oxford and Upsala, in his strongest 
point of superiority, that it was the "most 
northemly universitat i verlden ! " 

It is no wonder, then, that I ardently desired 
to see this most learned, most ancient, and most 
northerly university in the world. 

The weather had changed, and was now 
bitterly cold, wet, and dreary. Nevertheless, 
before the autumn expired, I resolved to visit 
Upsala; and, accompanied by a young woman, 
whom I took as companion, I set off by the steam 
boat on Lake Malar. 

It was truly a miserable day, toward the latter 
end of September. The cold was such, that no 
amoimt of clothing seemed to me enough; and 
there, on board that boat, was a poor little 
Frenchwoman, the wife of a professor of Paris, 
without any sort of cloak or defence against it. 
I gave her part of mine, and made her put her 
feet at the open door of the fire-room. We sat 
there and talked French. She told me her hus- 
band had come to Sweden in order to acquaint 
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himfielf. fully with its history, politico pasfc and 
p<»ent ^ in regacd to ^iLm2,^icolr 
tore, produce, manu&ctures, &c.) &c. 

How long had he been in Sweden? I 
asked. 

iN'early six weeks, she answered. This seems^ 
indeed, a favourite time for authors' visits. 

" Then you have to reside here much longer ?'^ 
I added. 

No, they were going back to Erance in a 
few days, had only that afternoon to see ITpsala, 
and must return to Stockholm by the same boat 
the next morning. 

I listened wondering; and the Professor coming 
up, I was ready to exclaim, like poor Dr. Syntax 
and his spouse, 

'^ Show me this golden road to fame ! 
You charm my heart, you quite delight it ; 
Tll make a tour, and then I'll write it." 

What men can do, to be sure ; six weeks to ac- 
complish such a work ! Alas ! why am I not a 
professor ? I might have manufactured half a 
book abeady on the manners and customs, the 
past history and future prospects, of the Swedish 
nation. 
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The whole passage on the lake to Upsala was 
very dreary. It is not at any time so interesting 
or beautifal here as it is in other parts. The pre- 
valenoe of that drug in Swedish scenery, and, in- 
deed, in Swedish ground, the fir and pine, and 
the nearly total absence of what axe called here, 
curiously enough, leaf-trees — ^that is, all trees that 
bear leaves in summer and not in winter—ogives 
a monotonous and rather heavy air to the banks, 
which is only occasionally diversified by the ap- 
pearance of such fine places as Skokloster. And 
if such be the case at all times, it may be sup- 
posed what it was on a dark, rainy, and bitterly 
cold day. 

We landed, however, and got to a hotel, and 
were given an immense room, with a couple of 
sofes in it, which at night were opened, and the 
treasures they contained were taken out and laid 
upon them ; and so your sofa is turned into your 
bed, and your sitting-room into your sleeping- 
room, with very little ado. And the evening was 
so wet that I stayed in the house, and tried to 
persuade myself I was in Upsala. 

I had had a vision of that place — a vision that 
floated before me from the far-away days of child- 
hood — a vision of curious, old, high-peaked, and 
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age-blackened houses ; of narrow streets, so nar- 
row that the old houses almost met &ce to fieu^e; 
of some great old brick cathedral, speaking of 
Piety that had made Learning her handmaid; and 
a vast, dingy, old, curions-looking college of learn- 
ing, with eqnally antique masters and reverend 
youths ; of an out-of-the-world town, a seat of 
learning, where learning itself had grown mnsly 
and mouldy with the age of everything around its 
abode. And had not that young Herr Pastor 
strengthened this vision of my geography-learning 
days by the three points of his thesis — namely, 
that TJpsala was the most learned universitat i 
verlden ; 2. TJpsala was the most ancient nni- 
versat i verlden ; 3. TJpsala was the most nor- 
themly universitat i verlden. 

I do th ink that the idea one might form of the 
most learned, most ancient, and most northerly 
university in the world agrees well with my 
vision of TJpsala. 

And, when I went out of the hotel on a 
sunshiny morning, I went about and about, and 
said, "Where is TJpsala?" and my companion 
said, " You are in it ; '' and I answered, " No, 
I am in a clean, modem, good-looking town, 
of new wooden houses, painted, or coloured, 
in all colours, chiefly red ; the streets are wide, 
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very wide indeed; and the whole thing looks as 
if it had sprung up in a night by the work of a 
few carpenters' hands." There is an old orane^e- 
colo^ castle, partly in ruins, up Hiere on a 
great elevation, from whence you see interminably 
around, over one vast plain, unbroken almost bv 
a tree ; the widest, barest, iLt uninteresting scene 
I ever beheld. There is an immense brick cathe- 
dral, deformed by Swedish taste in renovation, 
standing in an open space : there are multitudes 
of men, young and middle aged, walking every- 
where aLt with cigars, or pipes, L thTk 
mouths, and hideous boys' caps, of white jean 
on their heads, and no other academic dress; 
whenever they get together in groups, or set out 
on their favourite annual tours, they sing a great 
deal, make much noise, and generally act rather 
rudely. These are the students. 

But where is the old universitat ? There is no 
such thing to be seen, except in its living repre- 
sentatives — ^the plain-coated professors, and white- 
capped students. Those large wooden houses, so 
new and modem, are the halls, and the young men 
lodge about as they like. 

And thus was my visionary Upsala revealed to 
my actual sight ! 

VOL. I. X 
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The cathedral must once have been a really 
grand and noble edifice; but that was in its 
Catholic times. The deforming spirit of Protest- 
antism is singularly manifest in most of the 
churches of Sweden. The ugly wooden boxes 
used for pews, and the huge projecting galleiies, 
are like those which are at last being exploded 
from our old churches in England. 

Still, the interior of this cathedral is more 
pleasing than the exterior ; and its tombs are in 
themselves a chapter of interest. The most 
striMng instance of the triumph of Protestantism 
is here displayed. My eye caught a view of a 
chapel once appropriated to " our Lady," to 
whom, under this term, the well-known church 
in Copenhagen is dedicated. I saw a ceiling of 
blue with golden staxs, and many paintings on 
the walls. I hastened on, and found a tomb 
with Gustavus Vasa and two of his three wives, 
restiug thereon ia effigy ; and the walls covered 
roimd with scenes fi^)m his life — showing hitn in 
a peasant's disguise— showing him in battle- 
showing him triumphant^howinghim receiving 
the Bible. Would that the descendants of his 
people used that Bible a little more than they 
do, either at church or at home. 
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And SO our Lady's cliapel in the cathedral of 
XJpsala is turned into " the tomb of Ghistaf 
Vasal^ 

The treasures of the samsty are kept in the 
tower. They axe a rich and most interesting 
store. The sacred vessels, of gold and silver, 
enriched with precious stones, are amazingly 
beautiful. The shrine of the good King of 
Sweden, St. Eric, is still preserved here; and 
here, also, are the bloody garments of the man. 
Nils Sture, whom his successor of that name, the 
unhappy Eric XIV., murdered with his own hand, 
and with the dagger which had been just tendered 
to him in proof of trust and fealty. 

The modem towers and balls of this cathedral 
are so fidghtfiil as to put one out of humour before 
coming into it. 

The library is the greatest attraction, I think, 
at XJpsala. The manuscripts amount to 5,000 ; 
one of them is worth a visit here, at least from 
Stockholm; the Codex Argenteus, is a tran- 
script of the Gospels of the fifth century, or 
perhaps the earlier part of the sixth, and was 
not done by those, it is to be supposed, who did 
not esteem them ; they are written in letters of 
silver, on vellum of a purple or deep lilac colour ; 
and in the Gothic, not the Latin language. 
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The house of LinneTis still exists in Ups^Iay 
but not one of the persons who live in its Yicamty 
could show it to us, or at aU understand who we 
meant by that person. The ignorance would be 
natural if we had not used his Swedish^ and not 
his Latin name ; we asked, often vainly, for fhe 
house of Linn6, but found it at last — a very simple 
one with a small court before it, in which a little 
grass and one or two poor trees were growing. 
It was inhabited by an artist. The great botanist 
is buried in the cathedral. 

Glamle TJpsala, or Old Upsala, is a much more 
interesting spot to me than its modem successcH*. 
It is now a poor village, lying among great green 
mounds, which are supposed to be each an attehog 
or tomb of the old pagan kings and deities. One 
of them has been excavated. I penetrated into 
it, and the professor who brought me there told 
me I saw an urn within the railing, which is 
put up to defend the tomb, supposed to be, I 
think, that of Odin; but I found the sunshine 
on the top of it pleasanter. 

The old church is a curious place ; some con- 
tend that a part of it is the remains of the pagan 
temple. Within I saw the debris of three reli- 
gions ;— of the pagan, in a hideous wooden figure. 
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called a Statue of Odin, — ^and in wliat our guide 
called a sacrificial chest ; of the Eoman Catholic, 
in a curious carved altar-piece, thrown aside to- 
gether with the old wooden figure ; and of the 
Protestant, — ^in the general aspect of the forlorn- 
looking place. 

The man who had driven me there from the 
hotel asked me if I could tell him whether any 
record of the age of the church was to be found 
out in books, for he thought that had never been 
written down ; adding, that his belief was, that 
that church had stood there ever since the flood. 
He seemed to think the flood had left it there. 

The Archbishop of TIpsala is the Primate of all 
Sweden. His present Majesty, Oscar I., studied 
at this university, being lodged with the Arch- 
bishop. The young princes, his sons, have also 
been students here. Almost all men in this 
country have been students either here or at the 
other Swedish University — ^that of Lund ; more 
than one in seven hundred of the entire male 
population, is the estimate. No one can enter 
any of wh^, among ourselves, are called the 
learned professions, without a University educa- 
tion. There are, strictly speaking, no barristers 
in Sweden ; but all lawyers, doctors, priests, must 
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graduate here or at Lund, and the number of ^b 
two first orders is wonderfdL 



And so we went back from ITpsab^ and tnj 
vision was gone ; and I recollected tiiat iheare cm 
be no very old towns in Sweden, because wroodiHi 
bonses cannot liye so very long, and fireqiieiitlj 
they do not die a natural death. Many towns^ 
Upsala among them, are nearly destroyed b j fire^ 
and so constantly renovated that they ahrsys look 
new. 

And the day was fine and bright, and we stopped 
at Skokloster, and saw more armour than I think 
I ever saw together ; and saw the sitting^roQm 
floors covered with fine old tapestry, used as 
carpets, for carpeting is dear and scarce in Sweden^ 
being ahnost entirely imported. And we smw 
two portraits of the celebrated lady of that old 
family, the lovely Ebba Brahe, the bdioved of 
TTiTig Gustavus Adolphus, whom his mother pro- 
vented him from marrying. And I stood befiore 
the portrait of Ebba Brahe in her youth, 
and gazed upon her beauty as if those soft, loving 
eyes were speaking to my heart. And the groom 
who acted as our cicerone, pointed to an old, ugly, 
wrinkled face, and I thought he meant saucilj to 
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show me what a contrast two women might pre- 
sent ; but he said, " That is the same.'' 

" What ?" I said. 

" That is Ebba Brahe," he answered, nodding 
his head to the lovely portrait ; " and that also is 
Ebba Brahe," he added, nodding to the ugly old 
woman. 

And we saw such a library as few Swedish 
houses contaia; I think of 18,000 volumes. It 
makes one feel curious to ascertain how many of 
them have been read. And we strolled among 
the pleasant grounds, and went beyond them, and 
saw one miserable specimen of a better class of 
farm-houses in Sweden ; it belonged to some of 
the men employed on the estate; with a nice 
well-furnished parlour, but nothing else fit to be 
seen, which is not often the case in Sweden. And, 
in another poor hut, we found an industrious old 
grandfather working at watchmaking and watch 
mending — such huge, old-fashioned, kettle 
watches, quite in character with himself ! I sat 
some time to rest at their hearth, and gave a 
grandson a little coin at parting, which occasioned 
a look of surprise and an expression of thanks. 
Part of the Inspector's house here, where I am 
lodged, must have belonged to the original Elostor, 
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or cloister, which stood here in days of yore, long 
before the estate was purchased, and the house 
built by General Wrangel, one of the well-known 
names in the thirty years' war. The old arched 
entrance of this house, now used as an ititi^ or 
house of reception for travellers who stop here, is 
interesting. Close to it is the church, with its 
pious old tombs. The memorable Tycho was one 
of the ancestors of the ancient Brahe femily , the 
head of which died shortly after my visit there — 
Old Grefvinnan Brahe, the widow of the fidend of 
Carl Johan XIV., who contributed to his elec- 
tion as Crown Prince, and was his faithfiil ad- 
herent afterwards. The Court went into monm- 
ing at the death of this old and respected lady. 



And so we got back safely to Stockholm ; and 
when I went to my former abode, I found all the 
books and articles of vertu in the encumbered 
room where I used to sit, were in the very act of 
emigration — going to leave Sweden. So, being 
in want of " a home," I went to the usual asylum 
of travellers — ^Bairn's hotel garni in Drottning- 
gaten, and there I was very comfortable, but very 
nearly as much afflicted as the Egyptians were 
with a plague of flies* 
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What the flies are in autumn in Sweden I can- 
not express, but by a reference to that plague. 
I never before understood what such a visitation 
might be. My face and hands are sore ; my table, 
my paper, are black ; I point my pen at them, try 
to dash the ink over them ; write with one hand 
while I brush them away with the other. I am 
learning cruelty and treachery ; every device do I 
use to ensnare them into delicious compounds of 
sticky matter. But I go down to the confectionary 
department, and there I see the walls covered over 
with the most frightftd garniture of tortured flies; a 
sticky paper is suspended there, and the miserable 
things are fastened to it. I have not courage for 
such an expedient. Gnats, or a sort of mosquito, 
at midsummer, and flies in autumn, are undoubt- 
edly the plagues with which travellers in Sweden 
are afficted. 

My taU Swede came in, and saw me engaged 
in a combat more useless than that of Don Quixote 
and the windmiUs. 

" Poor lady,'^ he said, " it is indeed too bad. 
She cannot stay here." 

" But where can she go ? " 

"To Countess " 

'^ A Countess ! take me in because the flies 
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devour me here ! " I exckimed, secretly thmkmg 
that I ought to beg their pardon and be giatefal 
to their persecution. 

"Yes, thatshe will do. She takes ladies toboazd." 
« 0-0-0 !— That is deUghtfdl,'' I said, but I was 
thinking of our proud title- — Countess ! — ^think of 
a Countess having board and lodging I But how 
silly it is to translate titles. There is nothing in 
Sweden equivalent to Earl or Countess ; though 
Gref\re and Grefvinnan are their highest titles, we 
well know that a foreign Count or his lady do not 
at all answer to our Earls and Countesses. 

"But caQ I really go to live with this lady?" 
I asked; "because, you know, as I came here to 
make acquaintance with the H. family, and social 
life in Sweden, I ought not to lose time, and this 
scoms a good opening." 

"Yes, you can have your own rooms, and miir 
with the family as you like." 

" Pray take me to see the Countess." 
"We set off, and came to a large, rather hand- 
some house, the first floor, or voniag, of which 
was occupied by my future hostess. We went 
up the broad stone stairs, rung a bell, and the 
door was opened by an old woman with a coloiired 
cotton apron. 
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There waa a broad smile on one side, a great 
many bows on the other ; and then my guide said 
to me, " This is the Countess." 

She showed me two small rooms, the rent of 
which was very large; I did not like them at all; 
but when she said that fire was included in the 
rent, I thought that fire, in Sweden, for the 
winter, must cost so much that the rent was reaUy 
low. And when she added that the house was 
very quiet, and her son, Grefven, or the Count, 
talked English, why I thought I could not be 
better off; and as the old lady said lodgings were 
only let from October to April, I took mine for 
that term. 

The Salong, which, according to the mode of 
Swedish pronunciation, is spelt as the word sahn 
is there pronounced, communicates with my rooms 
by a narrow folding door; the whole house, almost, 
is en suite; consisting of a row of rooms, the 
number and length of which are really curious, so 
that standing at the end of mine, at one extremity, 
and looking on when all the doors are open, you 
see a view perfectly enchanting to a Swedish eye ; 
an immensely long line of rooms, the floors of 
which are of very clean, bare wood, unpaiat^d, 
unpolished, uncarpetted, and nearly as long as the 
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breadth of a dozen common-sized houses in an 
English street. 

The salong was profoundly still when I took my 
apartments, and I understood that it was not in 
ordinary use. Alas ! when I take possession of 
them I jBind it is the only sitting, as well as eating* 
room of the household ; and the gabble of voices, 
and the loud laughs of which I have the full bene* 
fit through the folding doors, give me plenty of 
noise without society, and cause me folly to 
experience what it is to be a solitary in a 
crowd. 

See what it is to yield to persecution. I fled 
from the flies ; but I have only exchanged one 
plague for another. 

And when I opened the foldiag doors, thinking 
I would begin my acquaintance with social life in 
Sweden, what do you think was the first thing ? 
A little woman in a Bloomer costume — a tunic 
and trousers of coarse brown merino. 

^^ What is it?" I inquired. 

^' One of my young ladies is on the gymnastics,'^ 
said my new hostess. 

So it is ; in summer every one who can rushes 
from the capital to the country, to take baths or 
drink waters ; and in winter, or autumn rather,. 
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every, one who snjflfers any bodily complaint, and 
can manage to move, moves up to Stockholm 
to take gymnastic exercises; young men and 
maidens, old men and children, if they are too 
weak or too stout, too little worked or too hard 
worked, they must " go on the gymnastics" when 
winter draws on. 

And when these doors are shut, I have sufficient 
evidence through that barrier, that Swedish hnarity 
at home bears some proportion to Swedish quiet- 
ness abroad. Such ringing laughter, such fear- 
fully loud voices, might be tolerated, were it not 
for the offensive — ^to refined ears I could term it 
appalling — ^practice of mingling in common, and 
even jocund discourse, the most reverend, sacred, 
or awful words and phrases. My own ears, at 
least, tingle at some of these sounds, uttered 
often amid biixsts of laughter, or with trifling 
expressions of pleasure, surprise, or admiration. 

The commonest, vulgarest, of Swedish excla- 
mations is Kors Jesu ! — Cross of Jesus ! — the 
most sacred words to Christian hearts ! And 
this, contracted usually to Kors, prefaces a remark 
that a dress is pretty, or a dance is pleasant. 
The little children can exclaim Herr Gud ! with 
their first accents ; and a young lady, who is one 
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of my next-door neighbours, appears to be quite 
an adept in stringing whole lines of sacred words 
together, and uttering them as the only means of 
attracting observation to what she says. 

We may ask, Why do not the Priests of the 
land set themselves against this vile praotioe? 
Alas! the Priests themselves are not exempt 
from it 
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Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will he found the following : — ^The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont to D*Orsay-— 
The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at Parma — The 
curious claim to the Earldom of ^Jrawford — The Strange Vicissitudes of our Great 
Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the Kirkpatricks 
of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the remarkable tradition 
associated with them — ^The Legend of the Lamptons — The verification incur 
own time of the famousprediction as fo the Earls of Mar — Lady Ogilvy's escape 
— The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — &c,, &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these most 
interesting volumes, whether we have regard to its excellent plan, or its not less 
excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every 
drawingroom table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the 
pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may 
be read in half-an-hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are 
founded on fact — or what at least has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. Each 
story is told in the clear, unaJBFected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar ; while they afford evidence of the value, even 
to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may 
be justly expected of the author of the * The Peerage and Baronetage,* and 
* The Landed Gentry,* — each the best of its kind ever published. The aristo- 
cracy and gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family his- 
torian." — Standard, 

" There is no man living who is better versed than Mr. Burke in the domes- 
tic annals of the nobility of this country. In these volumes he has opened a 
source of interest which cannot fail to be most attractive. Some of the episodes 
in the career of various families described are of startling character, and tend 
to explain events of history, which hitherto have appeared inexplicable. Valua- 
ble as all Mr. Burke's former literary labours have been, few will attract a more 
lively curiosity than ' Family Romance.' " — Messevaer. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our nours of idleness." — Athe- 
nceum. 

** A work of most entertaining reading,' not without points of public and 
historical interest." — Literary Gazette^ 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Thede volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince's party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — The 
Timet. 

'* A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — ^the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
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stitntional qnestioD of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrovs midady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministen 
of the Crown — ^the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the onion 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxioiu can 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exempliied. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, miralded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with, judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 17B2 to 1800 who is not introdueed into these pages ; amongst 
others, besides ihe King and the various members of the royal family^ are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Rtt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam^ Tiemey, Buckingham^ Grenville, Grey» Mi^lmf^ 
bury, Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Comvrallis, the Beiesfords, 
the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c." — Morning Herald, 

** These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history tbat have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the dose 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the brief Cfe of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual raodificatioBS of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Co»1ition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother alt through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the afifairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.^' — Examiner.- 

" This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public afifairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record.'^ — John Bull, 

" These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian.'^ — Britannia. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

B7 THS BIGHT HON. B. DISKAF.T.T, M.F. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 



From Blackwood's Magazine. — ** This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.^' 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficiem to invest it 
with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic." 

From The Morning Herald. — ** Mr. Disraeli*8 tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein,* which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 

AS MINISTER. DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY TEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 v. 8vo., vdth Portrait, 12s. 

** This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals* We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard, 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIH* 

B7 MISS FABDOB, 
Author of ** Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Centwry," kc 
Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8yo., mth Fine Portraits, 428. 
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** A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate ^een has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the * frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial briUiancf 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily Newt, 

<' A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an anosasl 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle, 

**A. careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Npwhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained vrith the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Pott, 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of retl 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combiaing with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineatioa 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John Bull 

** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry TV., 
Bonis XII L, and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Paidoe* 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is veiT 
elegantly written, and vrill be read vrith delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — Ilbutrated Newt. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OW THE SECRET HISTORY OT 

THE COURTS OF FRANC5E, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

"WBJTTEN B7 HEBSEIiF, 

And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 Vols. Post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria— -Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony— 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — ^the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Valliere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardina||de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness ae 
Krudener, Madame Geofihn, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de FEp^, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
fCingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** The Baroness d'Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a vuiety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kinn and queens, and reigning 
princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
is the latest and most perfect production of Its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a mi^or value as a work of information, which, In 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable." — Observer, 

** Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and 8y 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d'Oberkirch was tiie very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest Aiture generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magasine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed."— J^«aimin«r. 

*' An intensely interesting autobiography."— Jlfonitfi^ Cknmiele. 

** A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. Th« volumes deserve 
general popularity." — Daily Newe, 

** One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced."— /oikift BuiL 



THE LITEBATTIBE A^D K0MA5CI 

OF XOBTHERX EUROPE: 




2 fob. post SniL 21j. 




Efl^bb readen bsfe loaf been iaddited to Mr. aad Mn^ 
ifl>ir mcn»H& oar obtigattiom bj preacatnc ■§ with this 
tafaoMe work, liy DKaas of which the great MJiuuti oi the 
he, lor the int tiaie, made acqaaiutcd inth the rich stofcs oi* 
h)ttg gsnered ia the litcratiiie and beaattfal roBaaee ai 
from the fioaoot Edda, whoic oi%in m kist ia aatiqaity, dowm to tht 
Mita Breaeraad BarooeM Koorrinf, the ptvMe and pocde wiitings oi. 
Sormof, Sweden, and leelaod are here mtrodneed to as in a »**»^Tr ai «k 
nagnbily coa ip r c heaaive and concise. It b no dry rimw ulimi d naaKi, iK 
the Ytrj lai fow and spirit of the Tarioos works di^iaj cd before us. We ksa 
M ballids and fairy tales, alwajs fascinating ; we hare aceoea froas pfa^s, mi 
M^etUkmt frotn the poets, with most aitr ac ti fe Inogr^ldes of theae and oikr 
great nea« The songs and baDads are translated with exquisite poetic beaaqr.'-' 

** A book foH ci information — and as snch, a welcome additioD to our fitoitac 
The translation s esp ecially of some of the ballads and other poems — are €» 
ented with spirit and tasle.^ — MhefUBwm, 

** We bsTe most cordiaH j to thank Mary and Williikn Howitt for their vahdUe 
contribution to onr knowledge of the literature of Xorthem Europe. They bsve 
offlered to all classes of readers a work abounding in original and gntyanrn^iitt. 
rest, overflowing with Taried matter^^ criticism, biography, anecdotes, AtU^ 
and quotations, all tending to exhibit new treasures for the gratificatioa ad 
enlightenment of a vast circle of minds." — Sunday Tamet. 

" This work teems with information of the rarest and most curious charadOf 
and is replete with interest to the scholar, the philosopher, the antiquariaa, wd 
the general reader/' — Morning Post. 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE BEV. G. OBOIiY, It L.D. 

Author of " Salathiel/' &c., 1 v., lOs. 6d« 

'* Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, int 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled bf ^ 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard, 

** An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John BtdL 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

m THE UNITED STATES' ABMY. 

2 vols, post 870. . 21s. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
ly readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
iners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered hy a man who had 
in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his voliunes contain much descrip- 
matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
ricetchetof the normal chronic condition of a United States soldier in time of 
l^peace." — Daify News, 

HB ** We have great pleasure in recommending this work to all who feel interested 
KRn military adventure. It is a narrative of considerable interest, by a retired 
Irtish Soldier, of actual service in the forces uf the United States. The writer 
I in several of the principal engagements during the Mexican War, and his 
9onaI adventures throw over the history the charm of animation and fresh- 
1."— ^/to*. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

B7 THE COUNT P. DE CASTEIiIiANE. 

c 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

^ We cemmeiid this book as really worth perusaL The volumes make* us 
rly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changamier, 
;, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brought prominently 
the reader." — Exanuner, 

** These volumes will be read with extraordiniAy interest. The vivid manner 
jb which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner. The 
Jdcetdies which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us a very accu- 
idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
tiie recent political events in France — Changamier, Bugeaud, Lamoriciere, 
ivaignac, Canrobert, Bosquet, among many others. It would be difficult to 
it out a chapter in these volumes that has not its peculiar charms.'' — Sunday 

' To an who delight in scenes of peril and adventure, hair-breadth escapes and 

achievements, we cordially commend the African reminiscences of the 

it de Castellane. The book presents us with a vivid and startling picture of 

hardships which the French have for so many years endured in maintaining 

conquests in Africa. The narrative abounds in fierce and sanguinary 

];les with the hostile tribes, perilous marchings through the wild and majestic 

itain scenery of the interior, and all the varied details of the wai€are which 

so much interest and excitement to the perils encountered by the French 

I, &c" — Observer, 
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RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

B7 THE AI7THOB OF '< SAM SLICK,*' &0. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

<* We coDceive this work to be by far the most yaluable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historiod, 
to the general reader, it may be regarded as equally constituting a philosophical 
study for the politician and the statesman. It wiU be found to dissipate many 
popular errors, and to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, 
and progi-ess of the republic of the United States." — Naval and Military Gazette, 

"Those who wish for an accurate history of the rise of republicanism in 
America to its grand development in the United States revolution, will here find . 
a narrative that is invaluable for its accuracy, impartiality, and true philosophy of 
statesmanship. It is deserving of a place in every historical hbnij "^Herald. 

"We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In his particular line of literature 
we believed him to be unrivalled. In the volumes before us he breaks upon 
new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book vdth pleasure ; we consider it 
an honour to Judge Haliburton, as by it he has proved himself to be a Christian, 
a scholar, a gentleman, and, in the true sense of a mis-used word, a patriot. 
Mr. Haliburton places before us, fairly and impartially, the history of English rule 
in America. The book is not only a boon to the historic student, it is also fiUed 
with reflections such as may well engage the attention of the legislating statesman. 
Mr. Haliburton also shows us the true position of the Canadas, explains the 
evils of our colonial system, points out the remedies by which these evils may 
be counteracted, that thus the rule of the * English in America ' may be some- 
thing better than a history of the blunders, the follies, and the ignorant temerity 
of colonial secretaries." — Irish Quarterly Review, 



HISTORY OE THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

B7 HOBACE ST. S O'B.TS, 

' 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Poet. 

" A fair and accurate narrative of the political history of British India, evi- 
dently written after careful study and laborious research." — Literary Gazette, 

" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Jtherueum, 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

B7 IiIEIJT. H. J. "W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 

1 voL, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
<* Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
parti(^plars of any moment in the history of Corf&" — Atheneeum, 



10 HURST AND BLACKBTT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIK TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MAKUAL OF THB SCIXNCS8. 

BY 8. W. FUIiIiOM, SSQ^ 

DBDICATBD BT PBKMISSION TO THE KING OP HANOTKR. 

Fourth and Chsapsb Edition, Retisbd. PobI 8po. 78. 6d. 



** This work treats of the whole origm of nature in an intelligent style ; it pats 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole geuius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language." — Britmmia, 

** The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel ia 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.** — Olobe, 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of portry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the uniTerse, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch. 

''Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.** — Messenger. 

** A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Son, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars aad 
Nebuls. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance vrith the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, vrinds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man.*'— ^JSramtner. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 11 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

COMPRISING 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE OOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BT F, OEBSTAEGEEB. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

^* Startiiig from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generaHy. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and takmg a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomenia of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.'^ — Globe, 

** The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then .took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. Ttom the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner.^' — Athenceum, 

** These travels consisted principally in a ' winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ;. the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery (tf new mines is very 
interesting.*' — Sun, 



12 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BT F. IiANGEIiOTT, ESQ. 

MINBKALOGICAL SURVETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these cc^nies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to pipvide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the cooimodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.'' — Globe. 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant vnth 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard, 

'<A really valuable work on Australia. The Author holds a responsible situa- 
tion in the Australian Colonies, and is intimately connected with the gold regions. 
He offers advice to the middle classes of society, aud shows them what they must 
expect, and what they must do when they come to the end of their voyage. The 
work deserves the largest circulation it can obtain.'' — Messenger. 

*^ A very clever, intelligent, and practical book, full of the kind of information 
now sought with avidity." — Examiner, 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd^s Weekly Paper, 

** The most instructive book on Australia that has fallen in our way." — Leader. 

** The Author has done the world good service. His chapters on the gold 
regions are among the most valuable pieces of information we are possessed of." 
— Dispatch. 

" A book containing a great deal of information as to the present condition of 
Australia. It will be useful alike to the historian, the politician, and the 
emigrant." — Economist, 
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A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

IliLUSTBATINO THEIK PBESENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BIT EDMUND SFEKCEB, ESQ., 

Author of " Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several vrorks 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual condition f)f the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, describing at One time that curious class the vagrants of Paris ; next the 
modem miracles by which the parti pr^tre in France are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitious feelings of the peasantry ; and then the hostility of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c. — topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer's work is made up of 
mere dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may be in 
themselves. He describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatisfied. We have now said enough to recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity." — Morning Post, 

*^ Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle, 

** France and Italy, in their social or rather un-social condition, are depicted in 
these intelligent and interesting volumes with a vivid and striking truth. Tuscany, 
vnth its unfortunate position as regards one power, and oppressed by its goaded 
ruler on the other, the atrocities which take place by armed soldiery in the streets, 
and the still greater horrors enacted in prisons in the name of the law — Rome, 
which once more bares her dreadful dungeons, and the sanguine secrets of the 
unholy Inquisition, to the eyes of the world — these, with other glaring evils, 
exhibit a condition of things which move our indignation and our pity. To those 
who would acquaint themselves with the state of these latter historic countries in 
particular, we do not know any volumes that convey so much that is valuable on 
such important heads, so interestingly, as Mr. Spencer's * Tour of Inquiry.' " — 
Weekly Dispatch, 

" The work contains a good deal of fresh and striking matter on the present 
condition and pros^kcts of France and Italy." — Spectator, 

" These clever and comprehensive volumes contain much valuable information 
and much close reasoning." — Britannia, 
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TRAVELS IN EUEOPEAN TURKEY: 

THBOUOH BOSNIA, 8KKTIA, BITLGABIA, MACK0OKIA, BOUMKtJAy AIAAKIA, AND 

■FIKU8 ; WITH A T18IT TO G&BECS AND THB IONIAN I8I.B8y AITD A. HOMK- 

WAJLD TOUK THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCIJlTONIAir PROTUfCKS 

OF AUSTRIA ON THB LOWBR DANUBB. 

BT EDMUBTD SFEBTCEB, SSQ. 

Author of ** Tratbls in dRCASSiA," &e. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 toIs. 8vo. with Ilhutratkms, and a 'valoaUe 

Map of European Turkey, from the most reoent Charts in the poasessicMi of 

the Austrian and Turldsh Goyemments, revised by the Aotiior, IBs. 

** These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, rs they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more paiticalariy 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
mott interesting picture of the Turldsh Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, reUgiona, superstitions, 
together vrith their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valnaUe 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S, Metgazme. 

** A work of great merit, and of paramount present interest." — Standard, 

** This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John BulL 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BT CAPTAIN MACKINNON, B.N. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

^* Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are perhapi^he best that have 
appeared since the work of Captain Marryat, and they are far more candid and j 
impartial." — Observer. 
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TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BT BABON SCHONBEBa. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 



" This book is an interesting one in many points of view, as the production of 
an intelligent and observant mind, as the recorded experience of a sensible and 
reflective stranger, and as the unbiassed opinion of a man competent at once to 
come to a conclusion on English rule and its consequences in the East, and honest 
enough to express his thoughts on that subject without concealment. The work 
will well repay perusal, as much for the freshness of its descriptions as from the 
strict integrity and philosophical liberality of its deductions and conclusions. It 
deserves the most favourable consideration at the hands of the English public*' — 
Observer, 

** This account of a journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John Bull. 

** Whoever comes laden with a fresh store of notes and observations from this 
fruitfid and poetic land is certain to be welcome ; but he who comes, as the 
writer of the interesting volumes before us does, with a rich collection, is deserving 
of a double greeting. The Baron Schonberg sailed from Madras to Calcutta, and 
thence pursued his journey to Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, L&hore, Kashmir, &c. A 
man of refined tastes and quick perceptions, his volumes are full of information, 
and his remarks are always lively and entertaining.'^ — Globe. 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILE8. 

BT GEOBaH MEIiIiT, ESQ. 
Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 2 Is. 

''Independently of the amusement and information which may be derived 
from Mr. Melly's interesting work, the references to the relations which exist 
at this time between the Sublime Porte and Egypt are worthy of every conside- 
ration which statesmen and public men can bestow upon them.'' — Messenger, 

** We cannot feel otherwise than grateful to the author of these valuable and 
useful volumes for having kept so faithful a journal, and for giving the public 
the benefit of his adventures and experience. The manners and customs of 
the natives, as well as the natural curiosities, and the relics of antiquity which 
the travellers visite^ in turns engage the reader's attention ; and, altogether, th6 
book is a most entertaining and instructive vade-mecum to the interesting portioii 
of the East of which it treats." — John Bull, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

BT A BANISHED IiADY*. 
Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 2 Is. 

** A thorooghly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Diekauti 
Houtehoid Words, 

** The authoress of these yolumes was a lady of quality, who, having incorred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political oflfence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and grapluc 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.'^ — Daily News, 

"Since the publication of the famous romance the 'Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attracthre 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series^ of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi-barbaroos 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well ai 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe, 

** These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 
writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ' Revelations' as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia, 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BT THE OFFICEBS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITIOIT. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTT. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the ** Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the cofirse of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest wMch attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redoundis to the honour of the ^n^tjonil 
character. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BT BBODIE GBUICESHANEly 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE, 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
Tolumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to e!(hibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.*), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story." — 
Standard, 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY F. A. NEAIiE, ESQ., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

** One of the best accounts of the country and people that has been published 
of late years." — Spectator, 

** A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar vdth the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages.'' — AthenuBum, 

" We have derived unmingled pleasure from the perusal of these interesting 
volumes. Very rarely have we found a narrative of Eastern travel so truthful 
and just. There is no guide-book we would so strongly recommend to the 
traveller about to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. The 
information it affords is especially valuable, since it is brought up almost to the 
last moment. The narrative, too, is full of incident, and abounds in vivid pic- 
tures of Turkish and Levantine life interspersed vdth well-told tales. The 
author commences his narrative at Gaza ; visits Askalon, Jaffk and Jerusalem, 
Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidon and Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of several of these famous localities 
we know no more compact and clearer account than that given in these volumes. 
We have to thank Mr. Neale for one of the best books of travels that we have 
met with for a very long timeJ*— Literary Gazette, 
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NARRATIVE OP 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUl. 

BT CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITS. 
Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 218. 

'<No man could be better qualified to describe Nepanl than Captain Smith; > 
and bis concise, but clear and grapbic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is vert 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepanlese mission, of whoin, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told." — Patim 

" No one need go elsewhere for information about Nepanl. He will find it sU 
arranged in this intelligent and interesting work with perspicuity and complete- 
ness. It will henceforth be the standard work on Nepaul. Captain Smith'i 
narrative of his personal adventures is most exciting." — United Service Gazette, 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonntcastlx. 

With an Account of Recent Transactioiis, 

BT SIB JAMES E. AIiEXANDEB, K.I«.8., fta 

2 v., post 8vo., with Maps, &c. 21s. 

'' These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada; a narrative of the late troubles, their causes and 
consequences ; an account of the policy pursued in the colony, and the effects 
of the immense public works in progress and completed ; with . sketches of | 
localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and g^erally , 
every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the militarr 
and political reader. Tbe information rendered is to be thoroughly relied on as 
veracious, full, and conclusive.'' — Messenger, 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BIT G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2l8. 

'* To the tourist this work vrill prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull 



FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BT CHABIiES W. DAT, ESQ. 
2 vols, post 8vo. vrith Illustrations, 2l8. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF 

HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BT GEOBGE MACTLWATN', F^CS., 

Author of ** Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c. 

2 Tols. post 8vo. 2 Is. {Just Ready,) 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BT JAMES BBUCE. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FOJIUM; 

OB, NARRATIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS 

OF JUSTICE. 
BT FETEB BITBKB, ESQ., Barrister-at-Law. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LATING DOWN VESSELS. 

BT IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

** Lord Montague's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U, S, Mag» 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

Author of '' The Crescent and the Cross,'' &c.. Second Edition. 3 v. 

** The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes, the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished.'* — John BuU. \ 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

2 Tols. post 8yo. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE ATTTHOB OF **SAM SIiIOK." 

3 vols. Post 8yo., 31t. 6d. 

*'We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful."— 5/aWarc/. 

*^ Those who have relished the racy humomr of the ' Clockmaker/ will find a 
dish of equally ludicrous and amusing Transatlantic wit in the volumes before 
us." — Herald, ' \ 

** Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure^to draw oat a 
prize." — Morning Post, 

*^ No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable * Sam/ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour." — Globe. 

*< The reader will find this work deeply interesting. Tankeeism pourtrayed, in 
its raciest aspect, constitutes the contents of these superlatively entertaining 
volumes, for which we are indebted to our facetious old friend, ' Sam Slick.' The 
work embraces the most varied topics, — political parties, religious eccentricities, 
the flights of hterature, aud the absurdities of pretenders to learning, all come 
in for their share of satire ; while in other papers we have specimens of genuine 
American exaggerations, or graphic pictures of social and domestic life as it is, 
more especially in the ruder districts and in the back settlements, or again j 

sallies of broad humour, exhibiting those characteristics which form in the 
country itself the subject of mutual persiflage between the citizens of different 
States. The work will have a wide circulation." — John Bull, 



FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, EPISODES IN 

THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY J. BEBNABD BIJBE:E, ESQ., 
Author of " The Peerage," " Anecdotes of the Aristocracy," &c 

2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 
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THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 

BT MBS. TBOIiIiOFE. 
3 Tols. {Immediately,) 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

B7 MBS. GOBE. 
3 vols. 

'' One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. The volumes are strewed with smart 
and sparkling epigram." — Morning Chronicle, 

'< This sparkling and entertaining novel will be read with pleasure by thousands.'* 
-^Morning Herald, 

" As good a novel as we have seen from Mrs. Gore's pen. The story is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and there is abundant infusion of imagination, passion, and 
invention."— Afomin^ Post, 

THE LONGWOODS OF THE GRANGE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF ** ADELAIDE IiTHTDSAY," 

3 vols. 

** ' The Longwoods' are a family group, in the story of whose life, as told by 
the successful delineator of * Adelaide Lindsay,' romance readers will find a charm 
and an interest similar to that which attends the .annals of the ' Vicar of Wake* 
field.' "— -Dfli/y News, 

** A tale such as Miss Austen might have been proud of, and Goldsmith would 
not have disowned." — Globe, 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BT IiADlT CATHABINE IiONQ. 

Author of ** Sir Roland Ashto^," &c. 3 vols. 

'* As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness." — Daily News, 

** The story is full of life and action. As a romance it is exciting, and abounds 
in a pleasing variety of scene and character." — Globe. 



CASTLE AVON. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF "EMILIA "WYNDHAM," &c. 3 vols. 

** ' Castle Avon' is in our judgment one of the most successful of the author's 
works. In delineation of character, force of description, variety of incident, 
moral aim, and constructive and narrative skill, it is, as a whole, superior to any 
of the previous publications which have justly conferred upon the writer the 
honourable distinction of a popular flovelist, and we think that it will take not 
only a higher, but a more permanent rank in modem English literature." — Post* ^ 
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€lrf lantlrnr nf ''jKlargant 3Hiiitlttnli/' 



HARRY MUIR; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

THE AUTHOB OP «« PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MBS. 
MABOABET MAITIiAND OF SUNmrSIDE," &o. 

Second EditioNi in 3 vols, post 8vo. 



" We prefer * Harry Muir' to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories were published. This new tale, by the author of 
' Margaret Maitland/ is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the 
depths of woman's kindness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to 
be entered on or parted from without our regard for its writer being increased." 
•^Mherueum. 

" A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
Kraminer, 

" A story of absorbing interest." — John Bull, 

" A skilful and spirited picture of Scottish life and manners in our own day." — 
Literary Gazette. 

" Charming and delightful as were the * Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland,' we think * Harry Muir' superior." — Messenger, 

** This novel may claim the pas before any of the former works of its gifted 
author." — Globe. 

" It would be difficult to find a more interesting story, or to meet with more 
powerfully delineated dramatis personae." — Sun. 

" This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by * Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — Cale^ 
donian Mercury. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GRAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery.'*— />o«^. 

*" Adam Graeme' is full of eloquent writing 
and description. It is an uncommon work, 
not only in the power of the style, iu the 
eloquence of the digressions, in the interest 
of the narrative, and in the delineation of 
character, but in the lessons it teaches."— 
Sun. 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

Cheaper Edition. 1 v. 6«. 

"This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers.'*— 
Standard. 

" Finished and beautiful to a high de- 
gree" — Spectator. 

W A deeply-interesting narrative — chroni. 
cled with all the fidelity of a Defoe."— £ri- 
tannia. 
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UNCLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

*' ' Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly enter- 
taining novel* It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction «rriters of the day.'* — Morning Post, 

ADA GRESHAM. 

AN AUTOBIOORAPHT. 

BY MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 v. 

" Ada Gresham is entitled to a high place 
among modern works of fiction."— 5/an<2arc?. 

BBOOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" * Broomhill' is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is easy— the interest 
is well sustained." — Athenaum, 

. " A refined intelligence, and an intimate 
knowledge of good society, are discernible in 
every chapter." — Globe, 

THE KINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement.— if ominf Post, 

MABY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 3 v. 

** Equal to any former novel by its author." 
— Athenautn. 

"An admirable work — a powerfully con- 
ceived novel, founded on a plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest."— JoAn Bull, 

AMY PAUL. 

A TALE. 2 V. 

"There is a family likeness to 'Eugene 
Aram' in this powerAilly written romance. 
The moral is well worked out. The situa- 
tious are well imagined, and pourtrayed with 
highly dramatic effect."— JoAn Buli. 

JACOB BENDIXEN. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 3 v. 

" This tale has the fascination and the value 
of a glimpse into a most strange world. We 
heartily commend the noveL"— JMefuetim. 

The LOST IIl^HEBITANCE. 

" A charming tale of fashionable life and 
tender passions."- Gto^. 



ANNETTE. Jl Tale. 
BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, hy the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

" ' Annette' is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to ke«P it 
for some years to come in request. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters Arom Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, fiill of gentle 
far-thinking wlidom."— Examiner, 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes—is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Gto6tf. 

HELEN TALBOT. 

BY MISS PENNEFATHER. 3 v. 

" Miss Pennefather has in this work 
evinced much literary ability. The fashion- 
able circle in which the principal personage 
of the novel moves is drawn with a bold and 
graphic pencil."— G/o6e. 

THE BELLE OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

Bv the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tleman.' "— JoAn Bull, 

FANNY DENNISON. 

" A novel of more than ordinary merit. An 
exciting story, crowded with romantic Ind- 
dents."— Jlfomtn^ Post, 

CECILE ; 

OR, THE PERVERT. 
By the Author of " Rockingham." 1 v. 

The LADY and the FBIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 
The FEBILS of FASHION. 

" The world of fashion is here painted by 
an artist who has studied it closely, and 
traces its lineaments with a masterly hand." 
— Mom^ Poat, 
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Published on the Ist of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of isill branches of service, Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen.'' — Globe, 

*' At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ^ United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers wluch enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men/' — Morning Herald, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13f GREAT MAUliBOTLOTS^U ^I^^^T. 
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